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THE QUEER'S 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



JiIadam, 

I have now the lioiiour to place in Your Majesty's 
hands the second portion of the narrative of the Life of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. In another volume I 
hope to complete the work. 

In writing the Life of the Prince, I have felt that I must 
write what would be in some measure a history of the time. 
The duties of his position, as the Prince understood them, 
made it incumbent upon him to be ever on the watch where 
the welfere of Your Majesty's kingdom was concerned. The 
interests of England, abroad as well as at home, were not 
more dear to Your Majesty than they were to him. To help, 
so far as in him lay, to uphold these interests, and trO keep 
England true to her great name, and worthy of her great in- 
heritance, was with the Prince, as with Your Majesty, the 
dearest object of his ambition. Seeking no personal triumph, 
he was content, and more than content, with strengthening 
the hands, while lightening the labours, of the Sovereign in 
whose life his own was merged. But this could only be done 
by taking an active part in her peculiar toOe, and by devoting, 
like her, his best energies to that day-by-day observation of 
every social and political movement, which he conceived to 
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be the function of the Head of a State, and in ati especial 
degree of the Constitutional Monarch, whose study is, in the 
words of our Liturgy, ' to preserve her people in wealth, 
peace, and godliness,' 

The events which make history were thus the atmosphere 
in which the Prince lived. It was upon them his mind was 
most constantly at work, it was with tJiem that his corre- 
spondence chiefly dealt. His story, therefore, could not be 
told without at the same time telling the story of these 
events. To show how they acted upon his mind, and how 
in turn his influence rc-acted upon them, has been my aim. 
This could not be done without at the same time affording 
glimpses of what each day brings to Your Majesty in tlie way 
of active supervision of the business of the State. In going 
through the voluminous records of State and other papers 
compiled by the Prince for the use of Your Majesty and him- 
self, which it has been ray duty and privilege to examine in 
the execution of my task, nothing has impressed or touched 
me more, than tlie indications on which I everywhere came, 
of how the minds and hands of Your Majesty and the Prince 
had worked together upon the multiform and difficult ques- 
tions vfhich were constantly presenting themselves for con- 
sideration. 

Only a faint idea can be given in any work like the pres- 
ent of the weighty character and the wide range of the topics, 
which engaged the thoughts of Your Majesty and the Prince 
during the eventful years o£ which this volume treats. Still, 
it cannot but be well, that Your Majesty's subjects should 
learn something of the noble activity which then reigned 
within the Palace;— how not a day, scarcely an hour passed, 
which did not leave its record of some good work done, some 
sagacious counsel tendered, some worthy enterprise encour- 
aged, some measure to make men wiser or better devised or 
helped forward, some problem of grave social or political 
moment meditated to its depths, and advanced towards a 
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solution. Tliey have long looked witb pride to the home of 
their Sovereign as a pattern of what a homo and a Court 
should be, in the warinth of the family affection, the refined 
simplicity of the tastes, the purity of the moral atmosphere, 
by which it was pervaded. They will be no less pleased to 
leans, as from the present volume they will, that while all the 
grafes of life weie cultivated there, and all ' the charities that 
soothe, and hpal, and bless ' diligently fostered, that home 
was also the seat of hard, anxious, unremitting work, which 
had for its one object the protection and promotion of the 
country's welfare. Thus, too, tbey will better understand, 
w hat such work imposes upon Your Majesty, when it is no 
longet shared with him, whose ever-wakeful tenderness, no 
leas than his calm, courageous intellect, took from the cares 
of Enyalty more than half their burden. 

I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your Majesty's most devoted 
Subject and Servant, 

Theodoee Martin. 

Beyntvsilio: IGih Sq'tembcr, 1((V6. 
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THE L I I^ E 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

CHAPTER XSIIl. 

Eevipn of ihe State of Europe attet tlie Tnil of Loula PLUipilo— Knllounl Dpfi.'iicss— Bevo- 



The policy of Louis Philippe had, as we have seen, for some 
time inspired the Prince and his Coburg fi'iend with doubts 
of the stability of his power. The latter had written on the 
1st of August, 1847: 'Louis Philippe's ambiguous reputa- 
tion as a master of the arts of statesmanship has been most 
unequivocally mined by the Spanish intrigue. If he live long 
enough, he can hardly fail to sufEer some portion of the pun- 
ishment, which, according to the laws of nature, he has in- 
curred.' 

It was the creed of both Stockmor and his pupil, that as 
surelyas sorrow is ever found, in the words of our old poet, 
'dogging sin,' so surely will retribution overtate the Sov- 
ereign, who thinks more o£ the immediate interests of his 
family or dynasty than o£ the well-being and advancement of 
his people. From what side this might come in the ease of 
Louis Philippe it was impossible to foresee. But it waa an 
ominous symptom, that for some time the policy of France 
at home and abroad had become personally identified with 
the King ; while at the same time, the Government, blind to 
the fact that the Opposition, although in a numerical minor- 
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14 - FALL OF LOUIS PIOLirPE. 1843 

ity, really eolioed tlie voice of the nation in calling for re- 
form, bad dealt ■with it as tliough tbey were a faction whose 
real aim was net reform, but revolution, and who were to be 
silenced, not by the removal of unquestionable abuses, but, 
if necessary, by force. A state of things more dangerous to 
the dynasty could not well be conceived. Lulled into a false 
security by the facility with which he had for many years 
been able to impress his own views and wishes upon his Min- 
isters, Louis Philippe had forgotten, that, as it is they who 
in all Constitutional Grovemments are primarily responsible 
to the people, their freedom of action must not be overborne 
by the dictates of the Sovereign, and that if, forgetful of 
their own prerogatives, they suffer themselves to become his 
subservient agents, they do so at the hazard of dragging him 
down with their own fell. 

To suoh a result things were indeed surmised by some 
close observers to he rapidly tending ; and the recurrence of 
Louis Philippe to a Bourbon polioy seemed the more unac- 
countable as well as dangerous, that throughout all the coun- 
tries in Europe where Absolutism had hitherto prevailed, the 
cry for free Constitutions had arisen. But to none had it 
occurred, that the downfall of the Orleans dynasty was so 
close at hand. It had cut itself off from the sympathies of 
England, and it was known to be pursuing a line of polioy 
both in Switzerland and in Italy which might readilj- lead to 
an European war. Old jealousies had revived; rightly or 
wronglv," England had come to look at. France with suspi- 

' Rightly as it proved ; and but for tlie Eevolution of 1S48, Great Kritain, 
we know how, would have found Franeo arrajed agninst her in an BlUaiieo 
with Eua«a, PruBsia, and Austria. ThoBe Powers had beooma ao eeiiouely 
Blarmad at me enoourogement given, by Eiwlaiid to the Constitntional mova- 
ment in Spain, PortugM, Switzerland, and Italy, that they oonsidered it nscas- 
aary to urate m maasnrea ii)r the oommon defenoa. They then entered into 
commiinicationB with the IPrenoh Qovemment, and Bad aotnaUy Hflttled terms 
witb them, when the whole scheme -was blown into the air by the events of 
Februaiy and Mai-oh, 1848. That some oombination of the kind was on foot, 
our pohtioal agents abroad had Eurmised , but the feot was subsaquently put 
beyond a doubt hr the revelationH of Count d'HausBonvJle, m his wort pub- 
lished in 1860; ' Dfiseaptomt,' he wiites dn jmuimi niiniui s'enteiidre avoo 
un gouvemement oui s'itait rait i Mil 1 1 ' i il,ilna Esptgnoles, 

qui S Eome, ii Nftples, et en Sidle fi 1 1 i i m'-titutions, et 

lalevfie des bonoBerB en Bikae, qui it n i i ssaiit da trouble 

et de d^Eocdra, qui avait livrS iBB Coi I I i n 1 1 da Lucarne & 

la eoUre des Badioanx Suiases, Iseiti ' ' ope veaaisnt te- 

moigaei' i la Ihmeelt d^sirdese'certuritnn ei l a i lamnim de l" Angleiei-re. 
Noire OoMnet asait acetpU leara ois«ij-(ii; cj , un jour Unit piis (le 15 Mare) 
ptniT donner aiai arrimffemmia dha debaHui liKt forme arretfe et precise.' — 
D'HftusaonviUe r Hi«Mre de la Fttdtsm, <Se n. 361 
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1848 STATE OF NATIONAL DEFEiNCEa 15 

cion, and the question of national defences, too long neglect- 
ed, had by the beginning of 1848 taken hold of the public 

This had been forcibly called to it by the publication, early 
in January, 1848, of the Duke of Wellington's letter, written 
in the previous January, to Sir John Burgoyne, which con- 
tained the startling announcement that, after reconnoitring 
' over and over again the whole coast from the North Fore- 
land, by Dover, Folkestone, Beachey Head, Brighton, Arun- 
del, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth,' the Duke had found, 
' excepting immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, 
there is not a spot on the coast on which infantry might not 
be thrown on shore at any turn of the tide, with any wind 
and in any weather, and from which such body of infantry, 
so thrown on shore, would not find within tbe distance of 
five miles a road into the interior of the country through 
the cliffs, practicable for the march of troops.' Such an an- 
nouncement upon such authority no Englishman could read 
with indifference. The consequences of a successful descent 
upon our shores were summed up in one sentence. ' When,' 
added the Duke, 'did any man hear of allies of a country 
unable to defend itself?' The Duke's letter had not been 
intended for the public eye. But its publication was well 
timed. The condition of Europe was such that it behoved 
us to look well to our own security, and to tbe state of our 
alliances; and no voice could have been raised in warning 
which could command greater respect; for no man bad bet- 
ter reason than the Great Duke to know, tliat England could 
only maintain her supremacy in the civilised world so long 
' as she remained ' inviolate,' — and this not from invasion 
only, but also from the no less grievous disaster of interna] 
convulsion. 

Impressed with these views. Lord John Russell, in intro- 
ducing the Budget on the 18th of February, which he did 
in person, instead of leaving it t-o his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, proposed an increase of 358,000^. to the Military, 
Naval, and Ordnance Estimates, with a further sum of 
150,000^. to lay the foundation of a Militia Force. He 
carefully guarded himself against the suggestion, that these 
Estimates were framed in anticipation of a rupture with any 
Foreign Power, least of all with the French nation, for a 
cordial, intimate, and lasting alliance with which be de- 
clared himself to be most anxious. There was no ground, 
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16 FIRST ISUDGET OF 134S. IS-IS 

he adtled, to iufer that tlie lengthened peace which Europe 
had enjoyed was about to be broken ; but the proposed out- 
lay was deemed to be essential in order to put the Kingdom, 
with a view to the altered couditions of modern warfare, in a 
position of security. 

Under any circumstances sucb a proposal was sure to be 
resisted by the eeoQomioal and Peace parties, of whom Mr, 
Joseph Hume, Mr, Cobden, and Mr. Bright were then the 
prominent organs. But when the Prime Minister, in making 
it, had to couple it with the announcement of a deficit on tlie 
Budget of no less than 3,346,500^., which he proposed to meet 
by renewing the Income Tax, then about to expire, for three 
years, and bj raising it from sevenpence to one shilling in 
the pound for tlie next two years, even those wlio were moat 
zealous for the national honour could not fail to be staggered. 
The country was suffering acutely from wide-spread stagnation 
of trade, and from financial distress, and its difficulties had 
been augmented by the burden thrown upon its local resources 
through the continuous influx during the winter of ISiT-'S 
of destitute and sickly poor from the sister island, in numbers 
computed to amount to not less than lialf a million.' Jt was 
natural, therefore, that it should hear of such a serious in- 
crease to its burdens with dismay. Petitions against the 
measure poured in from all sides, and an agitation so formi- 
dable sprang up that ten days afterwards the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came down to the House with an Amended Bud- 
get, announcing at the same time tlie abandonment of any 
increase of the Income Tax,' but asking for the renewal of 
the tax for three years. 

Meanwhile the events which had occurred in Paris and 
elsewhere, by concentrating the attention of the public on the 
precarious condition of the Continent, and the possibility of 
turmoil at home, tended to calm the public excitement, and to 
make this modified proposal more acceptable than it might 
otherwise have been. The aspect of affairs was too seiions 
to admit of recourse to the usual tactics of party strife; and 

5 The total nnraber of poor relieved in tlie year ending July, 1848, tiirouffli- 
out the United Kingdom, was 4.2o8,ee9, or abont one-aavanli, of the enS.i-3 
population, and this at a cost of e,352,T98f., exeluaivo of the S.OOO.OOOi. raised 
by the Goveninieut; and expended in ralief in Ireland. Theaa were figures 
which no statesman could oontemplate ivithout deep anxietv. 

= In Ma annual review of the seasioa. Mi'. Disraeli, witli tUo rou^^h vigour 
whioh oharactarized these pariodionl Philippics, Bpsaliinc of tha Government 
propoaal, said, 'In the comitrj-, a nnScflgaria before ftedmo^tima could aJona 
give an idaa of the uneaithly yell with ifliioh it waa received,' 
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a blunrler in financial policy, which in other circumstances 
might have endangered, the Ministry, if not forg^otten, was afc 
least condoned. To displace the Government in the presence 
of a great public danger would have been an act of suicidal 
folly. Whatever exception might be taken to the details 
of their policy, the first duty of all good, citizens was to 
strengthen their hands for the maintenance of the national 
honour, and the preservation of social order. 

The opponents of the Grovemment, who, in the languace 
of Lord John Russell, speaking on the 25th of February, 
' wished to see the prevalence of low estabhshments, low esti- 
mates, and low views,' found the ground cut from under them 
by the events of the last few days. The visions of enduring 
peace which had been sketched by them in the most glowing 
colours during the debate upon the Budget in its origind 
shape had been rudely dispelled. 'Could any man foresee,' 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer (38th February), ' what 
the state of the world would be two years or even six months 
hence? How long was it since a gentleman, recently re- 
turned from France, had told them that the French people 
could have no object in making a revolution ? Who could 
have foreseen ten days ago, wliat had occurred in Paris during 
the last week ? ' 

The temptation thus to turn the tables against Mr. Cob- 
den, who was the gentleman here referred to, was, no doubt, 
irresistible ; and the argument deduced from his prophetic 
failure was legitimate for the purposes of debate. Subse- 
quent events, it is true, have shown that not only was he right 
in his assertion that the French people could have no object 
in making a revolution, but that the French nation did not, 
in fact, desire one. But with the fact of the revolution, and 
such a revolution, before them, people were not of a mind to 
accept as satisfactory Mr. Cobden's admission in his reply, 
that, when he had lately spoken against the probability of 
any but the most peaceful aspect of affairs in France, 'he was 
unprepared for the revolution which had occurred— for such 
insanity in a minister, or such madness in a monarch.' 

And yet in this he was only speaking the prevailing 
thought of the most experienced political observers. It 
seemed incredible that a Minister of the experience and sa- 
gacity of M. Guizot should have been so blind to the temper 
of men's minds around him as to have provoked a recourse ia 
the same desperate remedy to which France had been driven 
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by llie Absolutism of a Polignao, unless lie felt that he had 
withiu his hands the means of arresting it. Still .lees could it 
have been surmised that a Kmg so reputed for wisdom, so 
versed in the theory of constitutional monarchy, should have 
allowed himself to be compronaised by the obstinacy of his 
Minister, or that with a vast and loyal army at his back he 
should have consented to be driven from his throne without 
striking one blow, if not for his dynasty, at least in defence 
of that social order which it was his first duty to maintain. 
People were not then aware of what has since been made suf- 
ficiently clear, that the revolution was altogether a surprise, 
and to none more than to those wJio had taken the lead in the 
reform agitation, which was its ostensible cause — a surprise 
which a timely change of Ministry might have averted, and 
ordinary firmness in repressing the first indications of tumult- 
uous violence would have rendered impossible.' The action 
of the reckless mob, bent on the gratification of selfish or vin- 
dictive passions, and instigated by leaders prompt to turn to 
profit the confusion into which both sovereign and subjects 
had been suddenly thrown, and who were ready at a moment's 
notice to tear down all existing institutions for the purpose 
of recasting them in moulds of their own devising, was mis- 
taken for the movement of a nation, deliberately resolved to 
substitute for a monarchy, of which it was weary, that ideal 
i-epublio of which it had long dreamed. As the confusion 
cleared away, this mistake became gradually more and more 
apparent. But in the meantime nothing was known but the 
fact that a government, which only a few days before had been 
defiant in its seeming strength, and a monarch fertile in re- 
sources, and confident in his knowledge of mankind, had suc- 
cumbed without a struggle before the popular wrath, and that 
the destinies of France were for the moment in the bands of 
men wholly unpractised in the science of government, and 



10 had to deij ; but with, one of a ranoli 

. a iwition waa pantlrBed by hia determi- 

10 blood sionld tie Blied in. defeaee of his dynasty, a- ''"' ™™'' ■"■'■ 
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self there, unless they have deolared, in tininistakealile terms, that they accept 
n reTOlQtion with its meritable disastera in prsfareiieo to ™tflininir him. Tins 
was iuflt what France had not deelared, and tlie fact is 
tliia how with paoulW Mttemesa. 
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some of wliom, at least, were committed to dostrines destri.ic- 
tive of society. 

Astooisliment mingled with alarm at a convulsion so sud- 
den and so formidable, and fresh cause for both was furnbbed 
by the intelligence which poured in from all parts of the Con- 
tinent. All the smouldering elements of discontent in Italy, 
in Austria, and in Germany, flamed up with irrepressible fury 
wherever the events of Paris became known. 

Sicily, as we have seen, was already in full revolt ; and 
Naples on the very verge of revolution. 

The deeply-rooted impatience of Austrian rule ia the North 
of Italy became irrepressible, and on the 1st of March the 
Lombards broke into insurrection at Milan, The Italian tri- 
colour was hoisted on the Viceroy's palace and the Cathe- 
dral, and after several days of desperate fighting Marshal 
Radetsky found himself compelled by the vigour of the popu- 
lar resistance, and by scarcity of provisions, to withdraw his 
forces and to fall back upon the fortresses of Mantua and 
Verona. 

The Eing of Sardinia for some time resisted the appeals, 
made to him by the leaders of the revolt at Milan, to cast in 
his lot ' ' ' 3f Italian unity, and to come to their 

assistai ; he was beset on the one band by ap- 

prehen to his own Crown, if he turned a deaf 

ear to mands of his subjects to be led against 

the Ai the other by the dread of seeing the 

Lomba sistanoe of France, set up a Republic 

at his c did not at once strike in to their aid. 

Before umi, luu, was tue splendid prize of the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy ; and at his back, as he believed, a nation ready to 
hail him as the champion of their independence. But to in- 
vade the Austrian provinces was to be the first to violate the 
European settlement of the Treaty of Vienna, a step little 
likely to be viewed with favour by the other European Pow- 
ers. No wonder, then, that weeks of hesitation elapsed be- 
fore Charles Albert decided on placing himself at the head of 
the national party. All at once, however, on the 33rd of 
March, those who down to the previous day had been assured 
by the Piedmontese officials, both at Turin and at Vienna, 
that no aggressive niovement was intended, were startled by a 
proclamation, in which he announced his determination to ad' 
vanoe with his army into the Milanese territory, bearing ' the 
arms of Savoy above the Italian tricolour flag, for the purpose 
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of more fully showing by external signs tUe sentimyiiL of Ital- 

In the meantime Venice, following the example of Milan, 
had established a Provisional Government, and pledged itself 
by proclamation on the 26th of March to join with the Mi- 
lanese in discussing the form of government most conducive 
to the common glory, 'when the hallowed soil of the coun- 
try should have ceased to be sullied by the feet of the foreign, 

oppressor.' 

The same spirit spread throughout the Tuscan and Roman 
States. The Dukes of Parma and of Modena were driven from 
their dominions, while the Grand Duke of Tuscany, yielding 
to the pressure of his subjects, joined in the national move- 
ment against Austria. The Pope, on the 14th of March, had 
granted a new constitution, coupling it with the announce- 
ment that, 'as his neighbours had decided that the people 
are already ripe for the benefits of a representative system 
of government, not merely consultative but deliberative, he 
was unwilling to think less worthily of his own subjects, or 
io repose less faith in their gratitude.' But it was in the 
streets, and not in the deliberative assembly thus promised, 
that his subjects preferred making their voices hoard. There 
the cry was raised for a declaration of war against Austria. 
The Pope's Swiss troops had actually anticipated the demand 
by crossing the frontier, and a vehement protest by his Holi- 
ness that this step had been taken in defiance of his com- 
mands was followed by an outburst of popular fury at Rome, 
so serious that he found himself unable to bear up against it. 
The post office was seiaed by the mob, and letters fell into 
their hands which gave fresh bitterneaa to tlieir already settled 
distrust in their rulers. In this state of things the Pope 
found he had no alternative but to yield to the popular will, 
and to declare war, which he did on the 1st of May, against 
a Power to which the Papal See had always looked as its 
natural and most powerful ally. 

While Austria thus found herself engaged in a death- 
struggle for her Italian provinces, events had taken place at 
the seat of government which threatened the very existence 
of the Hapsburg dynasty. The tidings of tlie fall of Louis 
Philippe, which reached Vienna on the 1st of March, found 
a large population there, including the whole literary and 
artistic class, in the mood to profit by the lesson which Paris 
had taught them. The agents of the Secret Societies, the 
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idle, and tlie disafleoted, who are ever ready in great cities 
to profit by periods of popular excitement, got quielsly to 
work, and demands for constitutional reforms, in ttemselves 
most reasonable, were enforced by armed and tumultuous 
crowds in a way that could only result in those scenes of 
havoc and bloodshed which it has always been the policy 
of revolutionary leaders to provoke. On the 13th of March- 
tbis point was reached. The mob broke into and sacked the 
palace of Prince Mettemich. The troops were now called 
into action, and lives were lost. The mob, repulsed for the 
moment, retired only to prepare for a more determined resist- 
ance. Further encounters between the troops and the people 
took place. The time for decided action against the insur- 
gents bad come ; but the Emperor could not be prevailed 
upon to take it, even although urged to do so by those who 
saw the salutary reforms they bad hoped for imperilled by 
the anarchy in which there now seemed too much reason to 
apprehend that the movement would result. Concession after 
concession was made, but only to give rise to fresh demands, 
till at last a promise was extorted fi'om the Archduke Louis 
to serve out arms from the public arsenals to the students of 
the University, two thousand in number, who had been most 
active in the insurrection. 

Amid the general confusion, Prince Metternich maintained 
his courage and his dignity. His vocation was at an end 
when those for whom his brain had wrought through a long 
life refused to strike for the safety of their crown, and the 
principles on which they had worn it. ' If Emperors dis- 
appear, it is never till they have come to despair of them- 
selves,' were his significant words, on resigning into the 
hands of the Archduke Louis, as representing the Emperor, 
the office he had so long monopolised as leader of the Impe- 
rial Councils. Even then he was prepared to have stood by 
his Sovereign, and to have resisted furtlier concessions to the 
popular demands. But a brief interview with the Emperor 
himself sulBced to show that he, too, like Louis Philippe, was 
wholly overawed by the storm which his Absolutist policy 
bad evoked, and that between the only alternatives now open 
to him of concession or resistance, he had made his choice of 
concession. After this there was but one course open to his 
former Minister. In Vienna his life was no longer safe. Nest 
day he left it in company with the Princess Metternich, and the 
great diplomatist, on whose decisions the fate of nations had 
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SO often seemed to hang, had to make Hs way to England 
through Germany, under a feijjned name and in disguise, 
with a prioe set npon his head, — so violent and so widely 
spread was the personal hatred which his policy had created 
throughout the German States.' 

Austria was now made to feel the dangers of an empire 
composed of different and in some respects antagonistic races, 
each jealous of their national independence. The downfall of 
Prince Metternich gave fresh energy to the agitation by Kos- 
suth and the Hungarian Liberals for the separation of the 
Kingdom of Hungary from that of Austria, carrying with it 
the whole of the Sclavonic population. The numbers of the 
Sclavcs were more than three times greater than those of the 
Magyars ; and animosities of long standing had made them 
jealous of the attempts of the Magyar race to establish su- 
premacy over them. So long as both were constituents of 
one great kingdom, the Sclavonic races were content to be 
governed through the Hungarian Diet and Ministry ; but 
they were resolved not to become a subordinate part of a 
separate Hungarian kingdom. The erection of Bohemia, Si- 
lesia, and Moravia into a distinct monarchy, with its own spe- 
cific laws, legislature, and municipal institutions, could alone 
satisfy their aspirations ; and in these separate and conflicting 
demands it was easy to foresee a long future of agitation and 
turmoil for the Austrian Empire. 

Nowhere was the shock of the French Revolution more 
felt than in Germany ; because nowhere were men's minds 
more bent on securing the advantages of popular institutions 
and responsible government. That political freedom which, 
as we have seen, Prince Albert had been so anxious to see 
conceded spontaneously by the numerous reigning families 
there, when this might have been done with advantage to 
tliemselves, and so as to assure the greatest amount of ad- 

' The Bicfna of the oorauig political etorm. in Europe wore too jiiOTlted to 
have esoaped tho notjoe of eo able a man aa Mstteruioh. In tlie autumn of 1847 
Bai'on TOH Uaedom moniions that the Piinca epoke to Mm ' at muoli lenRth of 
the political ruin wMoh threatened to fiiU on Burope aeon, perhaps vary soon, 
and of the ever deeper growth and eTor wider ranga of Radioifl snd Communistio 
ideas, ag;Unst whioli all moans of ropres^on hod prorod inefffeotual. ... I am 
no ppjhat,' he said, ' and I know not what will Jiappon ; but I am an old 
pj'aolilaoiier, and I know hovr to diaorimiuate between curable and fatal dia- 
oases. TJiis one is fetali-hore we hold fast as long aa wo ean hnt I dBspiur of 
tlie issue '— ^ibisHseAs SiHe/e vnd Ohta-alaerittiken aia der beatsaheti (fegen- 
teart. Barlin, 1849). The above pasaaee is quoted ftom a powerful arliole by 
Lord Iloxwlitoa, ' Eefleetions on the Polideal State of Genaauy ,' which appeared 
ill the Edimhurgh Beeism for April, 1849, 
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vantage to tiieir people, wag left to be extorted from tlie 
reluctant hands tliat were now shown to be unable to with- 
hold it. 

The movenaent began in the south-western States, where 
on the 39th of February the Grand Duke of Baden was com- 
pelled, under popular pressure, to concede liberty of the press, 
the formation of a National Ghiard, and trial by jury, — a con- 
cession followed a fevr days afterwards by the dismissal of hia 
Ministers, and the formation of a new Ministry, of which M. 
Welcker, who had distiogmshed himself as a leader of the 
Liberals, was a leading member. From Mannheim and Carle- 
ruhe the contagiou spread to Darmstadt, Wiesbaden, Hesse 
Cassel, and Hanover, in all of which it was followed by simi- 
lar results. In Cologne a moveaient in the same direction 
was only quelled by military force. Jo Munich, where discon- 
tent with the existing Constitution was aggravated by disgust 
at the unseemly influence over the King of a female favorite, 
wlio, uader the name of Lola Montis, disguised the fact that 
she was the discarded English wife of an English officer, the 
cry for a Republic was raised. Nor was tranquillity restored 
until on the 31st of March the King, who for twenty-tliree 
years had reigned not without honour, and, by his enlightened 
patronage of the Fine Arts, and in other ways, had done 
much for the welfare of his people, abdicated in favour of hia 
son. At Dresden, also, tumults broke out early in March, 
under the pressure of which the King called a Liberal Minis- 
try to his councils, who appeased the popular demands by the 
aanonnoemeat of a policy, m which freedom of the press, trial 
by jury, the right of public meeting, and a fair representation 
of th.e people, formed prominent features. 

The tide of insurrection swept at the same time over the 
minor states and principalities. In the Odenwald the peas- 
ants rose against their feudal lords, seized their castles, burnt 
their archives, and put them and their officials to flight. From 
one end of the country to the other, power seemed all at once 
to ha^e fallen from the hands of those by whom it had hitherto 
been wielded. The work of destruction was in full play. 
Who might tell what must be gone through before that of 
permanent reconstruction should begin ? W'ell might the 
Prince, as he contemplated these convulsions, say, in writing 
(11th March, 1848) to Baron Stockmar: 

'The state of things in Gferraany is very remarkable, and 
is another proof that what does not happen at the right time 
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is, by force of outward circumstances, sooner or later brouglit 
to pass, and then with a crash.' 

Paris, which had set the example of revolution, had by 
this time begun to show what misery it had brought upon 
itself by its own act. Business was at a stand-still, manufac- 
tories and workshops were closed, the people were without 
work and without bread, an armed mob held the Provisional 
Government under perpetual menace, and by many a speech 
and pamphlet memoers of that Government had pledged 
themselves to the doctrine that it was the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to find employment or food for all who claimed them. 
The warning offered by this spectacle was not lost upon Eng- 
land or Belgium, both of which were watching it with anxious 
interest, but -with little sympathy towards the leading actors 
in the lurid drama ; and the Prince seems to have regretted 
that his own countrymen were not in the same calm temper 
of mind to observe and profit by its ghastly lessons. On the 
15th of March, he writes to Stockmar: 

' . , . The word " seasonable " {zeitgemdss) seems now to 
l>e the standing motto. No letter or leading article contains 
anything else. Never do I cease to lament tliat, being him- 
self in a state of ferment, the German loses as he does the 
chance of studying the state of things in France, which pre- 
sents one of the most remarkable phenomena of social chem- 
istry (jProfiesses), in the decomposition of the whole social 
public wrought by the re-agents. In three weeks we slmll 
have the first precipitate, which will be a bloody one. The 
dregs of the populace, who now alone may be styled the peo- 
ple, are to be the rulers ; they are armed, and in a fortnight 
will be without bread, for all hibour is at a stand-still, the 
banks are failing, the capitalists getting out of the way.' 

Meanwhile, tidings were on their way to him from Ids 
friends, which were calculated to deepen his regret, that be- 
fore entering on the path of revolution Ms countrymen had 
not waited to see what it had effected for social well-being or 
true ij-eedom in France. TTie following letter from Baron 
Stoclonar, written on the 14tlj of March, was only one of sev- 
eral intimations which reached him, that what threatened to 
be a Eeign of Terror had begun, which might throw back for 
years the cause of political freedom, and of social progress in 
the country of his birth: 

' This morning I had the pleasure to receive Y.RH.'s gra- 
cious communication of the 8th, It expresses a hope that 
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peace will bs maintainecl, without explaining the grounds on 
which this hope is based. God graat it bs fulfilled ! I should 
be much pleased to have a copy of the letter to the King of 
Prussia, who ought now to read once more the letter of De- 
cember, 1S46, in order to compare the views it contained with 
the events of the last three weeks. 

' I am much pleased with the way Belgium has behaved 
up to the present time. With us, on the contrary, things are 
in a bad way, and it is quite upon the cards that they will bo 
much worse still. The state of things is identical with that 
of the so-called Peasants' War of 1535. As that was a rev- 
olution, caused by a new set of views of religion, misunder- 
stood and frightfully perverted by the multitude, so is it now 
with the revolution, which the new ideas iu political life have 
evoked. For several days the Valley of the Maine, from Kro- 
nach down to Lichtenfcis, has been in open rebellion. The 
Herren V. Redwitz have been maltreated, wounded, and driven 
out of the country. Badwitz and Mitwitz have been set on 
fire, several of the official residences have been devastated 
and sacked, and, in particular, efforts have been made to de- 
stroy all boobs, acts, and documents which have reference to 
feudal burdens and imposts. Here in Coburg meetings of the 
peasantry have been held, through which a combination be- 
tween them and the Bavarian insurgents might readily be 
brought about,' 

Up to this time things had remained comparatively tran- 
quil at Berlin. But as the tidings poured in of what had been 
done and was doing elsewhere to enforce attention to the de- 
mands for constitutional government, the democratic spirit 
could no longer be repressed. A great reform meeting 
was held on the 13th of March, which ended in a colligioa 
between the military and the populace. For many days dis- 
order reigned in the streets, and it became apparent that the 
shadowy promises of liberal reforms which had been held out 
by the 'King would no longer be accepted. Quick to appre- 
ciate the position, the King, in order to place himself at the 
head of a movement which he feared himself unable to with- 
stand, issued a proclamation on the 18th of March, in which, 
together with the grant of freedom of the press, and other 
important concessions, he appealed to the sympathies of the 
whole German nation by announcing his adhesion to the 
movement for the transform iition of Germany from a Confed- 
vor„ !T. — 3 
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eriition of States into oae Federal State, with one flag, one 
army, one fleet, one customs law, one central authority. 

But oil the Yery day oa which this proclamation appeared, 
the streets of Berlin were deluged with blood, in a prolonged 
conflict between the soldiers and the populace. Overjoyed at 
the concession they had secured, the people had crowded to 
the Square bsfore the Palace, to offer their congratulations to 
the King, who came out iipon the balcony to receive them. 
Whether by accident or from a determination by the more 
violent democrats to provoke a collision, shots were fired at 
the squadron of cavalry which was drawn up under the win- 
dows of the Paliioe. They moved forward, without unsheath- 
ing their swords, to clear the square. But at this moment 
two muskets of the infantry went off. No one w^ hurt ; but 
on the instant the cry arose, ' Treachery ! to arms ! ' Mingled 
rage and fear seized the crowd. As if by magio barricades 
were raised in the principal streets, and a rapid fusillade was 
opened by the mob. Tiie troops had now no alternative but to 
act with vigour, and a sanguinary struggle ensued, that was 
carried on throughout the night, illuminated by the pale lustre 
of a cloudless moon and by the flames of numerous houses, 
which were sacked and set on fire by the combatants.^ By 
nine in the morning the military had surrounded the insur- 
gents, and held them quite under control, when, unespected- 
fy, the order was given to cease firing, thus giving to the pop- 
ulace the semblance at least of having gained a victory. In 
the conflict 216 of tbe people and sixteen of the soldiers had 
been killed." 

Aghast at this pitiable cidamity and the prospects which 
it opened, the King during the night dictated an Appeal to 
his ' beloved Beriineis,' to remove their barricades, lay down 
their arms, and to send to him 'men speaking words which 
are seemly to your King,' engaging if this were done that the 
troops should at once be withdrawn from the streets. But 
the crisis was one where to be stem is at once the truest poli- 
cy and the truest kindness. It would have been far better 

' ' The " gi'eat iruanndeTStancUng" of tlie night of 9ia 19lii. of Mftroh, 1848,' 
Banaon writes, id 18*9, after rotnrnmg fVom a viait to tte Conrt of Berlin, ro- 
mwiiB a 3floret. An ludB-de-oajnp (wliose jnune qo one tnowe) brought an or- 
der ill the King's nnme " that the troopa should withdraw," instead of which 
the King had oounnanded, " that Hio troopa should withdraw towaiila the Pal- 
aOB." This enigma nobody oould or would aolve to me ; but Qenoi-al N— as- 
sm-ad me that at twelve o'elodk that night the King Wtts resolved to retreat out 
of the town with tlie troops, and to invest it ;— then began a state of wavanng, 
imljl oU was too Into I' 
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for hia subjects if tlie King iiad done then what lie had to do 
at a later date, and put down by military force the revolution- 
ary party, wliom his forbearance only encouraged in projects 
which for long afterwards kept the kingdom in confusion. 
And for himself— was it to be supposed that Geimany would 
place its trust for the task of regeneration in a monarch who 
had not the nerve to c[uell a tumultuous mob within hia own 
capital 1 As it was, his appeal was an admission that the rev- 
olution had triumphed, and, as-a necessary consequence, more 
substantial guarantees were now indispensable to allay the 
popular frenzy. 

Next day the Ministry was supplanted by men of knowu 
liberal opinions; an amnesty for political offences was then 
proclaimed, the doors of the State Prison were tiirown open, 
and Mieroslawski, the most distinguished of the Polish prison- 
ers, a man who was soon after to become conspicuous as a 
popular general in Poland, Italy, and elsewhere, was drawn in 
triumph to the front of the Palace, where the King appeared 
upon the balcony in answer to the cheers of the assembled 
thousands. Meanwhile a royal ordinance had directed the for- 
mation of a Burgher Guard, to be armed forthwith at the ex- 
pense of the city, and this, as might have been expected, was 
speedily followed by an order for the troops to, quit Berlin.' 
Still further to mark the deference which he could no longer 
refuse to the popular will, when the dead bodies of those who 
had fallen on the 19th were borne in long procession a few 
days afterwards before the windows of the Palace, the King 
not only appeared upon the balcony in obedience to the call 
of the crowd, bnt came down to them, and with uncovered 
head addressed them with so much effusive sentiment as to 
command their cheers. 

In an- address which he made upon the 20th of March to 
the students, w ho had been most artive m the stormj proceed- 
ings of the last few days, Count Schweun, one of the new 
Mmisters, proclaimed ib to be his mistei's intention to take 
the lead of Constitutional Germany 'He will have liberty 
and a Constitution— he will originate and form a German 

'Thf Knit sl>iiiliii 'lii Inin. "IPiii'! iJ,im Empeioc of fiermniij, who 
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Parliament-— and lie will head the progress of the nation,' 
This was followed by the appearance of the King himself iu 
the streets on horseback next day, with what the Democratic 
party used in those days to call ' the Grerman colours,' viz. 
black, red, and yellow, round his arm. Speeches were made 
by him and proclamations issued full of the emotional elo- 
quence which he had always at command ; but ia which, while 
professedly claiming ' nothing but German Kberty and unity,' 
he was himself indicated as the future ' leader of the German 
people, the new King of the free regenerated German nation.' 

This was a note of defiance, not merely to Austria, but to 
other Sovereigns, who must be reckoned with, before the Im- 
perial Crown could rest upon the head of a Hoheiizollem. 
The perplexed state of Austria had been avowed by the King, 
iu his proclamation of the 18th, to be favourable to the execu- 
tion of his projects for the unification of Grermany, But 
though at the moment sorely troubled from within, the arm 
of Austria had not lost its power. And whatever weight 
these utterances of the Prussian Sovereign might have carried 
with them, had they been made betimes, and while he was 
master of his kingdom, German liberals were not likely to 
accept a leader whom they had proved by long experience to 
be a man of words rather than of deeds, and whose principles 
of government were moat likely to carry him into a react ion- 
nry course, so soon as the temporary pressure and temporary 
excitement under which he now acted were at an end. 

No sootier did Baron Stockmar hear of the proceedings at 
Berlin, than he wrote (31st Marcli) : — 

' The poor King of Ptusmi has made a sad mesa. Nerer has he miidc a 
move or a concession bul it was too late, nay, when it noull hava been bet- 
tec had he done nothing. Metteraioh and the Russian Empecoi' wei'e the 
bone both of Mm and of Germany. Had ho but listened to Princo Albert's 
letter of 1846, how aimple, how easy would it have been for him to hare 
taken another course in the Cracow affair, and how safe, how glorioug, how 
jtreat would his position have been at this moment — master of a power suf- 
ficient to uphold all Germany ! In Germany no one will hear of him now : 
" Rather the Emperor of Austria or the King of Bayaria." Thus it is we 
Gei'mans confound the causa with the individual 1' — (DenJueiirdigJcdlen, p. 
iSI.) 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

Belslain Uasiiakcn-Stole of Gai-rmiiy— Cluu-liat Diatiirtsncia in London nnil Qbasow- 
Tho TojilU of Ayiil— Its Eft^ol. 

Sucn as we have faintly sketched it was the scene of convul- 
sion and confusion, which, in the beginning of 18i8, every- 
where met the eye throughout the continent of- Europe, — 
' distress of nations with perplexity,' and ' men^s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after the things which were 
coming on the earth.' The bonds of society seemed to be un- 
loosed, and turbulence and disorder to have taken the place 
of law and the discipline of government. In the general chaos 
it was not e^y to foresee what further con^-ulsions might en- 
sue before peace should be restored, and the angry passions 
and wild theories by which the social fabric was ahaken to its 
centre should be succeeded by the reign of practical good 
sense and the self-imposed restraints of genuine liberty. 

Amid the general storm England and Belgium stood forth 
as a beacon to the nations that it was not necessary to look to 
a republic for the highest measure of personal freedom and 
happiness, or of national atrength. The Belgiaa republicans, 
who had formed a strong party in 1830, when King Leopold 
accepted the throne, had dwindled into insignificant propor- 
tions during the eighteen intervening years of his wise ad- 
ministration. An attempt at a revolutionary movement in 
Brassels, on the 38th of February, met with no encouiage- 
inent from the people, and was put down at once. When 
about a month afterwards an expedition, concerted in Paris 
and armed from the public arsensils by M. Ledru RoUin, then 
Minister of the Interior there, descended upon the Belgian 
frontier, in place of meeting with the sympathy on which 
it had counted, it fonnd itself unexpectedly surrounded at 
Quifivrain by a united force of military and peasants, who 
quietly marched off some of the invaders to prison, whilst 
others were conducted baek to the French frontier, 

'Belgium,' the Queen wrote to King Leopold, a few days 
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afterwards, ' is a briglit star in the midst of dark clouds. It 
makes us all very tappy.' It is easy to conceive how wel- 
come to the Queen and Prince was the assurance that one 
kingdom had remained unshaken amid the general upheaval, 
and that the kingdom of one who was endeared to them by 
so many ties. What they had endured since the outburst of 
the revolutionary tempest in Paris will be best shown by a 
few words from a letter of Her Majesty on the 6th of March 
to Baron Stockmar : ' I am quite well— indeed particularly so, 
though God knows we hare bad since the 35th enough for a 
whole life, — anxiety, sorrow, e'^citement, in short, I feel as 
if we jumped over thirty j eats' experience at once. The 
whole face of Europe is obanged, and I teel as if I lived in a 

Besides the anxieties, speoiilly due to their position, 
which were occsisioned to the Queen and Piince by the course 
of public events abroad, they had to suffer much from natu- 
ral sympathy with their relatives, to vhom these events had 
brought misery and disaster Aa one by one the members 
of the French Royal Family iriived to claim their sheltering 
kindness, the terrible contrast to the circumstances under 
which an affectionate intimacy with them had grown up 
could not fail to excite deep emotion, ' you know,' writes 
the Queen, in the letter to Baron Stockmar just cited, ' my 
love for the family ; you know how I longed to get on better 
terms with them again. . . , and you said, " Time will alone, 
but will certainly bring it about." Little did I dream that 
this would be the way we should meet again, and see each 
other all in the most friendly way. That the Ducliese de 
Montpensier, about whom we have been quarrelling for tbe 
last year and a half, should be here as a fugitive, and dressed 
in the clothes I sent her, and should come to thank me for 
my kindness, is a reverse of fortune which no novelist would 
devise, and upon which one could moralise for ever.' ' 

The convulsion in Germany had brought ruin upon the 
estates of Prince Hohenlohe, the husband of the Queen's 
Ifalf-sister, and of her half-brother, Prince Leiningen. Writ- 
ing on the 37th of March to the Queen, tbe Princess Hohen- 

' ' To-day ia tistorioal,' saja Lady Lyttelton, writing fton Windsor on tho 
eth Marcli, ' Louis Philippe hftvine^ come from Claremont to pay a private 
(very priv^) viait to tlia Qaoan, She ia reolly envlBble now, to have in her 

Cwer and in her path trf' duty suoh a hoandlesB piaoe of oharity and beneficent 
sjatalitf . The leoepGdu by tha people of Engloud of all the fiigitivee lias 
l)6Bii boauHtully kind/ 
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lobe says, after mentioning that her husband Prince Ernest 
will go to attend the Diet at Frankfort in compliance with 
the King of Wtlrtemberg's wish : ' What this meeting will 
bring God knows I I mean for Germany. For us, person- 
ally, there is nothing more to be done at present. We are 
uniSone and must begin a new existence of privations, which I 
don't care for, but for poor Ernest I feel it more than 1 can say.' 

Each successive letter from the Princess brought more 
vividly borne the state of utter confusion which reigned 
around her. 'AU minds,' she writes from Stuttgart {3rd 
April), ' are on the stretch, as well they may be, while so 
much, everything is at stake. Never was such a state of 
lawless " vagabondage " as there is now all over Germany, 
more or less. At all hours of the day.young men are walk- 
ing about the streets doing nothing. The work-people have 
nothing to do, the merchants can seU nothing', the manu- 
facturers have nothing to occupy their work-people, and are 
obliged to dismiss them,' Again, writing four days later, 
the Princess says : ' I think you can hardly have an idea of 
the state Germany is in now. The want of respect for all 
tliat ia called law is dreadful. I don't speak of ourselves, or 
out of fear ; there is no danger at this moment for us more 
than any'otber "Biirger," but the spirit of utter demoralisa- 
tion in tbe lower classes is something beyond belief. . . . 
In Baden it is worse, and more or less this spirit is tlie same 
all over Germany, and unfortunately those that are in the 
good and right principles are afraid to act and speak. . . . 
You have no idea how low Ernest sometimes ia ; it quite dis- 
tresses me to see it. I think women can bear up better 
against the blows of misfortune than men, particularly when 
they cannot be active in the strife round about them, but see 
things go down more and more every day, and are yet not 
able to move a hand to steady the wheel.' 

From Coburg and Gotha, too, came from time to time ac- 
counts of violence and revolutionary escitement of a most 
disquieting kind. ' You know,' the Queen writes to Baron 
Stockmar (32nd April), 'how attached I am to that country, 
how I longed to see our littie Ooburg again. You will there- 
fore imagine easily how deeply grieved I am to see the pres- 
ent state of things ; for in their present wild madness they 
tear down all that was good and useful, as well as what ought 
to be destroyed. ... It is wonderful to see how my dear 
Prince bears up under so much auxiety and distress; foT 
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these one nmst feel, if one loves one's country and sees the 
awful state things have got into. But he is full of courage, 
and takfes Bucli a large and noble view of everything that he 
overlooks trifles, and looks solely to the generjil good. , , . 
How can one be happy, -when one sees and hea.i-s of such 
misery all around ? The poor Hohenlohes and Charles Lein- 
ingen have suffered much. Aiyl then these poor exiles at 
Claremont ! Their life, their future breaks one's heart to 
think of. How one must pity them all I ' 

There were some who were disposed to infer from the per- 
sonal kindness shown by the Queen and Prince to the Orleans 
family, that the establishment of a Republic in France was 
regarded at our Court with active hostility. Speaking on 
the 38th of February, Lard John EusseU had anticipated such 
mistaken surmises by stating, that while it was not the inten- 
tioii of the Government to interfere in any way whatever with 
any settlement France might think proper to make with re- 
spect to her own government he did not believe 'England 
would refuse to perform any f th 1 dut f h p - 

tality which she has perform dtlltn ttl q hi 

whoever they were, whether ft i 1 t p n n f 

moderate opinions, or of e t m 1 b 1 I n Th e 

duties of hospitality,' he adl 1 am 1 th 1 rs f the 
House, ' have made tliis cou t y tl a yl m f tl unf tu- 
nate, and I for one will neve nt tl t w h Id n gl t 

them.' But even the jealous p n i tl F n h P - 
visional Government, which took th h p f w d j ft - 
wards, of an official compla t a nt f th k 1 
shown in England to the ex-Royal Family, might have been 
quieted, could they have known in what terms the Queen had 
written to King Leopold on the lat of March, three days be- 
fore Louis Philippe reached the English coast. 

' About the King and Queen we still know nothing, . , . 
We do everything we can for the poor fiimily, who are indeed 
sorely to be pitied. But you will naturally understand that 
we cannot make cause commune with them, and cannot take 
a hostile position to the new state of things in France. We 
leave them alone ; but if a Government which has the appro- 
bation of the country be formed, we shall feel it necessary to 
recognise it in order to pin them down to maintain peace and 
the existing treaties, which is of the greatest importance. It 
will not be pleasant to do this, but the public good and the 
peace of Europe go before one's personal feelings,' 
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It was to be expected that the success of the revolution 
ill Paris should set in motion anioDg ourselves some of those 
elements of disturbance which are to be found in large cities, 
where there will always be numbers of hungry and unscru- 
pulous men to listen to the assurances of hot-headed or am- 
bitious enthusiasts, that tbe panacea for all their grievances 
is to be found in revolution, London was for some time kept 
in a ferment by the noisy mobs who were drawn together by 
agitators of this description. On the 6th of March they as- 
sembled in Trafalgar Square in very considerable numbers, on 
the occasion of a meeting against the Income Tax, convened 
by Mr. Cochrane, an luisuccessful candidate for Westminster 
at the last election, and gave the police some trouble to dis- 
perse. For some days tuibulent crowds reade.themselves so 
obnoxious by obstructing the thoroughfares, breaking win- 
dows, and putting shopkeepers in alarm for their property, 
tliat a feeling of indignation at the exploits of a contemptible 
rabble became general. The arrest of a few of the ringlead- 
ers was sufficient to restore peace. The movement, however, 
probably received its most deadly bloiv from the torrent of 
ridicule which it provoked on all hands.' But when some 
weeks afterwards tbe agitation by the Chartists took a more 
serious shape, the public annoyance and tbe mischief of these 
few days were not forgotten, and the citizens of London then 
showed that they would put down with a firm hand any at- 
tempt at popular disturbance. 'Our little riots here,' the 
Queen writes to King Leopold on the 11th of March, ' are 
mere nothings, and the feeling here is good.' The same let- 
ter wishes the King joy ' of the continued satisfactory be- 
haviour of my friends the good Belgians ; but,' adds Her 
Majesty, ' what an extraordinary state of things everywhere I 
tTe ne aais plus o'Aje suia, and I could almost fancy we have 
gone back into the last century. But I also feel that one 
must not be nervous or alarmed at these moments, but be of 
good cheer and muster up courage to meet all the difficulties.' 

In Glasgow a riot of a much more serious character broke 

' A poitioE of the mob had niatiaii to Bnoiiaglmm Paltioe, on Ihe evening 
of tiB Btli of Mftroh, shonting ' l^we la BipniUgaef breaMog tlie lamps as they 
went, and lieadBd by a yonth. wearing epaulettes. The eight of the Gnai'd, wlio 
turned out at timir approach, was enougli la quell thmr ardour. Boon oftei- 
wards the hero of liiB apaulettes was geiaed h j tho polica, nnd begun to orj 1 
Such, an inddent was not likely to eaoape tho notice of the great earioaturiBt of 
aie day, Mr. John Leeoh, and it waa turned by him to most admirohle ao- 

Panoh. (8se Fundi, vol. xi 
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out on the 5th of March. The people there, and in other 
parts of the west of Scotland, had long been suffering severe- 
ly from continued want of employment, and were thus veiy 
likely to be acted upon by infiammatory agitators. A mob 
of about 5,000 men met upon Griasgow Green, tore up the 
iron railings of some adjoining property, and, armed with 
these, entered the city, and attacked ihe principal shops, es- 
pecially those of the gunsmiths and jewellers. So completely 
were the public authorities taken by surprise that, before the 
police force could be concentrated and tJie assistance of tlie 
military obtained, forty shops had been pillaged, and property 
to a large amount carried off or destroyed. The citizens were 
in no mood, however, to endure the licence of a mob of this 
description. They enrolled themselv^es in great numbers as 
special constables — the pensioners mustered of their own ac- 
cord — and by next morning not less than 3,000 soldiers had 
been collected in the city. These prompt measures prevented 
a great catastrophe ; for, next day, about ten thousand men, 
arhaed with the warlike spoils of the previous day, asaembled 
again upon the Gireen, and passed resolutions to turn out the 
workers at the neighbouring mills, who, it was expected, would 
join them — to cut the gas-pip — t b b p th g 1 — to 
sack tlie shops, and set fire to n 1 pi 1 th ty A th y 
were on their way to carry tl fi t f tf It t 

effect, they came across a det 1 m t f f t n p 
in cliarge of a prisoner unde tl m d f g t f 

police. An attempt to rescu th p 3 b t tl 

pensioners stood their grou d dli thmb dt 
close in upon them, fired. T f 11 d 1 I th w 

wounded. The infuriated c I 1 1 p th t 
and would have overpowered th m wh n tl Sh nff f L 
narkshire ' rode in among them tthhdf t pfd 

' Mr. (afterwarda Sir AMMfaniai Alison, flie hiatoritm. This Tfas not tlio 
flvEt tima thia ' stout sliariff ' had ehown that in tio disaiiai'gB of bis duty he 
was as fearless i^ the braTBBt of the hervxa whom he dolightod to domot. Ten 
years before {8rd August, 18S7) he was the flint to walk into ths midBt of bL\:- 
tsen oonspirators, armed and deaperate men, as they aat plotljng sohemes of 
arson and assassimitioa in a garret in the 6a11o\rgBte of Q-lasgow, to which the 
OQ]y aooeaa Traa by a ladder BiroDgh a trap-door. For ytaeks after Ma life was 
in oonatant danger, Simog iha trial that followed, the oouit-lLouss was sui^ 
rounded by immense raoba, inolndlnff many daaperate members of the Cotton- 
Spinners' As90oialion,wMch had held the west of Scotlnnd intorroi' tor many 
moaths, and who would only have been true to their oreed if they bad oan'ied 
into eseoution thoir threats to kill the Sheriff, whose firmness, thoy know, had 
given their oombinaUon its death-blow. The writer, who was present at the 
trial, can never forget the admirable oleamaas and tamperate foiije with which 
Mr. Alison gave his o^idouoe. 
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goons, a,iid followed by a strong body of caralry. At tbe 
sight of this formidable rein fore emfint, the mob, feeling they 
were powerless, gave way and speedily dispersed. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the spirit shown by the peo- 
ple and military in putting down this tumult, which otherwise 
might have produced the most disasti'ous censequences. For 
it vas ifterwards ascertained that fhe success of the insurrec- 
t on n Glasgow was to have been the si^al for similar risings 
a I s m lir pdlage in all the manufacturing towns of the west 
o£ bootla d which it might have been impossible to check, 
as the whole available military forces of the district bad been 
concentrated n the metropolis of the West. 

Al o t the same time disturbances of a much less serious 
chaia:-ter occurred at Edinburgh, Newcastle, Manchester, and 
other places. But they were easily dealt with by the police ; 
and like the scenes in London and Glasgow, by opening the 
eyes of such of the community as had anything to lose, to tlie 
dangers o£ mob-law, and to the system which, as Mr. Disraeli 
said iu a speech about this time, ' begins with fraternity and 
universal charity, and ends with bloodshed Mid spoliation,' 
they strengthened the hands of Government in the coming 
struggle with the Chartists of England and Scotland, and the 
revolutionary patty in Ireland. 

By this time it was apparent that the Throne and the 
Constitution had a hold too deep upon the hearts of the Brit- 
ish nation to leave any doubt as to their stability ; and Sir 
Robert Peel only did justice to the prevailing sentiment when, 
in the midst of these occurrences, he wrote to Baron Stock- 
mar as follows {DenJewiirdlgkeiten, p. 620) ; — 



I bolieve that the tiioes are in our faTJur, that is, ia fsTOur of the oau 
constitutional freedom under the aigis of Monarchy, Therefore it no 
hOYPB oa here in England to oonie forward as an eiemplar, and to pre 
Europe that the monarchical oonsdtution ia the strongest bulwark. ol 



As sucb an exemplar England was already being held up 
by tbe wiser spirits among the leaders of the popular move- 
ment in Germanv. Thus, for example, at a great meeting, at 
which 30,000 persons assembled, on the 38th of March, in and 
around the old Castle of Heidelberg, Herr Welcker contrasted 
our condition with that of France in these terms : — 
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'Do not,' he said, 'mistake licence for liberty, nor suppoae that becausa 
much must be remodelled, all must be ov^ertumed. . . . Look to Prance I 
Slie now, for the Becoiid time, posaesE^ thai; form of government in wbich 
alone, according to Bome,1rue freedom ia to be found. What has she gained 
by it? What is her present condition? What her future prospects? 'To 
say the least, they are not enoouraging. . , , But regard the preaent condi- 
tion of Eagiand I ' (ffere the speaker wae miemipled hy inunderi of ap- 
pkaise.) ' Let her be our model ; ehe has long enjoyed, free institutions ; alie 
alone now remains unshaken by the storm which is howling around, and it is 
to her we must look as our model and our guide I ' 

What happened in England wiihin the next few days was 
sufficient to prove beyond a doubt, if, indeed, any doubfc could 
have been entertained, that the English people (to use that 
much-abused phrase ia its true sense) were resolved that none 
of tlie advantages secured to them by their Constitution should 
be put in peril at the bidding' of a faction. It had been the 
object of the Chartists to intimidate the Government by gross 
exaggerations of their numbers, and by menaces of meetings 
which by their magnitude should render resistance to their 
demands impossible. Their numbers and organisation were 
too formidable to be despised ; and when they announced 
their intention of assembling on Kennington Common, on the 
loth of April, to the number o£ 150,000, and of marching to 
the Houses of Parliament in procession, with a monster Peti- 
tion, which had been preparing throughout the country for 
some weeks, the time was felt to have arrived for dealing de- 
cidedly with the movement. 

No one could foretell what lamentable occurrences might 
result from the concentration in the capital of so immense a 
multitude. The danger was one which every good citizen 
could appreciate, and the well-affected determined to take an 
active part in showing that they were not to be controlled by 
agitators or their tools. Accordingly, they enrolled them- 
selves to the number of not less than 170,000 as special con- 
stables, of whom Prince Louis Napoleon was one, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the regular civil force, or of acting, if this 
had become necessary, along with the military. Neither can 
it be doubted tb.at they would have acted with unmistak cable 
energy had the occasion arisen. But the measures of the 
Government were so well devised that the day which had 
been apprehended as likely to be one of bloodshed and de- 
struction passed off without disturbance. The Chartists as- 
sembled at Kennington Common, not 600,000 strong, as al- 
leged by Mr, Feai^us O'Connor, their leader and chief speaker 
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(then hovormg oii the verge of Ibe insanity whicli iifterwardi 
overtook him), but to the number of certainly not more than 
23,000. They had the wisdom to bow to the intimation of 
the police, that they would not be alloived to cross the bridges 
in mass; and their monster Petition, instead of being trium- 
phantly borne in procession to the doors of Parliament, was 
despatched thither by back streets in three common cabs, and 
presented to the House of Commons in the usual manner. 
The baffled processionists had to find their way back to their 
lionies in broken order as best they might, and feeling that 
they had provoked the mingled anger and contempt of that 
English people whose political aspirations they professed to 



lings were not diminished when it came to be 
known, as it soon was, that the numbers who had mustered 
in procession did not exceed 8,000, while Mr. Feargus O'Con- 
nor stated them in his place in the House of Commons at 
half a million, and that the monster Petition, instead of the 
8,700,000 signatures which he protested were attached to it, 
had in fact only 1,91'5,496 signatures. Of these, moreover, a 
very large portion were purely fictitious, having in many in- 
stances been copied by paid clerks out of local Directories, or 
swelled by the addition of the names of Her Majesty, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Feel, and others of equally 
Chartist proclivities. 

When tlie day had passed, people were half disposed to 
smile at their own fears ; but the relief with which the tid- 
ings were received throughout the kingdom showed how great 
wag the alarm which had been generally felt. The day would 
have ended very diifereutly, but that tlie Chartist leaders were 
aware how futile any attempt to carry out their plans of mis- 
chief would have been in the face of the complete precau- 
tions which had been taken by the Government. 'Yes,' said 
■the Dnke ol Wellington at Lord Palmerston's, an evening or 
two before, in answer to the Chevalier Bunsen's remark, 
' Your Graoe will take us all in charge, and London too, on 
thelOlh?' — 'Yes, we have taken our measures; but not a 
soldier or piece of artillery shall you see, unless in actual 
need. Should the force of law, the mounted or unmounted 
police, be overpowered or in danger, then the troops shall 
advance — tten is their time ! But it is not fair on either side 
to call them in to do the work of police ; the military must 
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not be confounded with the police, nor merge in Uic police' 
~{£uHsen's Memoirs, ii. 174.) ' 

' TLe Duke must be happier to-day, I think,' Sir Robert 
Gardiner wrote to the Prince, on the lOtb, ' than ever he was 
after any of his victories. The people cheered him as he 
caine to his early post at the Horse Guards. It may be hoped 
thia triumph of discretion, to say the least of it, must 
strengthen the King's power at Brussels, as I fervently hope 
it will confound people in other quarters. God bless Her 
Majesty in every way ! Her subjects will deeply share the 
happiness Her Majesty and your Royal Higimesa must feel, 
in knowing all the evils of a fearful chance have been so mer- 
cifully averted,' 

The Queen, yielding- to the representations of her Minis- 
ters that it was better the Court should be out of London on 
the loth, had retired with Prince Albert to Osborne two days 
before, and just three weeks after the birth of the Princess 
Louise. On the 11th she was able to write to King Lco- 

' Thank God ! The Chartist meeting and procession have 
turned out a complete failure. Tlie loyalty of the people at 
large has been very strildng, and their indigiiation at tlieir 
peaoe_ being interfered with by such wantou and worthless 
men, immense.' 

The same day a letter from the Prince bore the welcome 
news to Baron Btockinar. ' We,' he writes, ' had our revo- 
lution yesterday, and it ended in smoke. London turned out 
some hundreds of special constables ; the troops were kept 
out of sight, to prevent the possibility of a collision, and the 
law has remained triumphant, I hope tiiis wiU read with ad- 
vantage on the Continent. Ireland still looks dangerous.' 

' What a glorious day was yesterday for England I ' were 
the Prince's words, in a letter of the same date to liis Secre- 
tary, Colonel (afterwards Sir Charles) Pliipps, ' How miofa- 
tily will thia tell all over the world 1 ' " 



our at his having aoted with, the ti'ooTia agoinst tie mob tJiece, and wlio wtra 
fresh from aoeneB of ravolutiooaiy violenoa, espreaaed surprise, bbts Madams 
isansen, that siie should have vaoturod to walk in St. Jainaa'a Part on iha 
inormng of the 10th, while she ou hor part daislared her inability to beliave 
tliat any distmbauoe could take plnea. The inoident, while it indicates the 
preVEihng TmeaainoBS, marka in a striking way the wide ooutrast which Eng- 
land presented at that atonny time ta the other counkisB of the Contiiiont-, 
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I— His SjiBpaOij wiUi tbo Working CI 



'Ibel4nd still looks daogeroTis,' wrote tte Prince, oo the 11th 
of April; and its conditioa at that moment certainly caused 
the Grovemment much anxiety. They had lost no time in 
putting the dDCrcion Bill of the last autumn session in force. 
The search for arms which it authorised met indeed with no 
great success ; for they mere either conveyed out of the pro- 
claimed districts, or too well concealed for the police to trace. 
But the flimuess shown by the Government had its usual ef- 
fect. The people, who had been tampering with sedition, 
were evidently cowed, and acknowledged they must be quiet, 
' as the law had now got above tbem.' The number of eon- 
victioDS for crime which were obtained was also satisfactory. 
At the Limciick January assizes, the roll of cases suggests an 
appalling picture of the condition into which society bad 
falleiL It included ten cases of murder, two of conspiring to 
murder, one of soliciting to murder, and two of sbooting with 
felonious intent : but witnesses were now found to speak out, 
and juries to convict, and by the end of January the Lord 
Lieutenant (Lord Clarendonj was able to report to the Gov- 
ernment, that the Commission had been Kost successful in 
bringing criminals to justice. 

Meanwhile the misery of the country was great ; famine 
and disease were doing their deadly work on all sides, and 
thousands were flying from starvation and death to England 
and Scotland, to s*ell the crowds of unemployed and strug- 
gling artisans, of whom unhappily there were already too 
many there. Amidst so much suffering, it would have been 
indeed surprising had not great bitterness of heart existed 
among people who were being constantly told, that their 
wretoliodness was duo to the domination of an alieii race, and 
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to the selfishness, neglect, and oppression of their landlords. 
This state of feeling was not likely to die out, under t!io 
atitnulants that were being hourly applied to it by many of 
those to whom the bulk of the people looked up as their po- 
litical as well as -spiritual leaders. How maddening these 
stimulants were, may be conceived, when a leading ecclesi- 
astic of the Roman Catholic Church did not hesitate to de- 
nounce the Herculean efforts which the Government had made 
to mitigate the prevailing distress as ' a mockery of the poor 
law, which fattens foreign stipendiaries, and leaves the native 

?oor to starve ' (Dr. McHale's Letter to Lord John Sussell. 
''east of St. Thomas of CanUrbury^^ 1847), and the minor 
clergy of the same faith kept up the irritation of their flocks 
by language even more unmeasured. Nor were there want- 
ing others, who, themselves regardless of the poor, yet took 
advantage of the prevailing destitution to organise secret 
conspiracies, ail of which had the one object of attacking the 
rights of property, and realising the cherished Celtic drea.iu 
of redressing the wrongs of a conquered race by establishing 
a new order of things, in which those who now occupied the 
land as tenants should for the future hold it for themselves 

Others there were, known as the party of Young Ireland, 
who from very various motives were bent oil severing Ireland 
from the legislative union of the three kingdoms, as the sole 
means of restoring the country to independence and prosper- 
ity. The bolder spirits among these thought that the time 
had now come for throwing off all disguise, and accomplishing 
their objects by force. Their Dublin organ. The United Irish- ■ 
man, edited by Mr, John Mitchel, spoke out with no uncer- 
tain voice. ' Let the man amongst you,' was his advice to the 
people, on the 4th of March, ' who has no gun, sell Iiis gar- 
ment to buy one. Every street is an escelleot shooting-gal- 
lery for disciplined troops ; but it is a better defile in which 
to take them.' Minute instructions were given for overwhelm- 
ing the soldiery with missiles of all kiods, ' from the elevation 
of a parapet or top story.' To such missiles as bi-oken glass, 
for maiming horses' feet, the writer went on to say, 'revolu- 
tionary citizens add always boiling water or grease, or, better, 
cold vitriol, if available. Molten lead is good, but too valu- 
able ; it should always be cast in bullets and allowed to cool. 
The house-tops and spouta furnish in every city abundance; 
but care should be taken, as they do in Paris, to run the balls 
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solid. You cuniiot calculate on a hollow ball, and that luiglit 
bo the very one selected for a field-officer.' 

It was the policy o£ the Governmeut to show forbearaiico 
toward political agitators to its utmost limits, so long as it 
could feel assured tiiat the preservation of order was secure. 
But this limit had now beetk reached. Pikes were being ac- 
tively manufactured and sold in Dublin with a view to a men- 
aced rising, and every day the Young Ireland party were pro- 
claiming their treasonable intentions in language of more 
open defiance. Ou the 35th of March, The XJniUd Irish- 
man contained a letter addressed by Mr. Mitchel to the ' Earl 
of Clarendon, Her Majesty's Executioner-General and Gen- 
eral-Butcher of Ireland,' xn which he said : ' Whichever field 
of battle you prefer, the Queen's Bench, or the streets and 
fields — whichever weapon, packed juries, or whetted sabres — 
I trust, I believe you will now be stoutly met. One party or 
the other must absolutely yield. You must put us down, or 
we will put you down.' Mr. Mitohel's language at a meeting 
of the Irish Confederation in the Music Hall, Dublin, was 
even more unequivocal. 'I aoi accused,' he said, 'by the 
English Viceroy, of writing sedition^ — I will write mere sedi- 
tion ; nay, I will go farther; it is my intention to commit 
high treason. I call,' he added, ' upon every one of those now 
present to commit higli treason; and unless you make up 
your minds to be slaves forever, yon must rise at an early day 
or early night, march through that Castle, and tear down that 
English flag.' 

On the same occasion speeches of a no less inflammatory 
character were made by Mr. Meagher and Mr. Smith O'Brieu 
— gentlemen, who were at a later period of the year to signal- 
ise themselves as the leaders of the rebellion thus vehemently 
urged, but in which its leading advocate was to take no part, 
for by that time Mr. Mitehel was a banished convict. The 
Government were also well aware that at secret meetings, held 
nightly in Dublin, measures were being organised for upset- 
ting the authorities. An appeal had been made to France 
by the Irish Confederation — a self-constituted nucleus for a 
future Irish Parliameut — to assist them in establishing an 
Irish Republic, so that there could no longer be any doubt as 
to the object of the Confederation. A deputation, with Mr. 
Smith O'Brieu at their head, had gone over to Fai-is, openly 
boasting ' that they came to claim what they were sure to 
obtain — the assistance of fifty thousand troops for Ireland.' 
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These hopes were extinguislied by M. Lamartino in liiiig;uage 
not to be misunderstood ; — 

'We ave at peace,' Le.aftid, ' and we ivisli to remain bo, with the whole 
liingdom of Great Brilain, and not witli a part of it only. We believe such 
a peace to be beneficial and honourable, not oulj to Great Britain and 
France, but to the whole human, race. We will do no act, we will spealt no 
word, we will address no inainuation, at varinneo with the principles of the 
reciprocal inviolabilitj of nations whioh we have proclaimed,' 

To hesitate longer in taking decided measures to protect 
the lo/al majority of Her Majesty's subjects ia Irelaad waa 
impossible; and the country bad so unmistakably shown its 
indigaation and impatience at the braggart menaces and 
treasonable harangues of the Young Ireland party, that the 
Government felt assured Parliament would not hesitate in 
conferring -whatever additional powers they might demand to 
enable them to grapple with the difficulty. Accordingly no 
time was lost in introducing into Parliament a Bill for the 
more effectual repression of seditions and treasonable pro- 
ceedings. _ Its objects were twofold. It reduced certain of- 
fences which had hitherto been dealt with as treason to the 
minor offence of felony ; and it declared that for two years, 
and two years only, the penalties of felony should apply to 
all pei'sons who, by publishing or printing any wilting, or by 
open and avowed speaking, should seek to compass, imagine, 
or levy war against the Sovereign. Sir Robert Peel spoke 
with more than hia usual fervour in support of the measure. 
Amid the ringing cheers of the House he said : ' Of the first 
part of this Act I ocrdially approve. 1 think it is right that 
men who have not the dignity of traitors shall not cover 
themselves with the illusion that they are so. I wish to re- 
duce them to the position of felons. Not less warmly re- 
ceived were the passages in which he spoke of the other piir- 
poses of the Act. ' In what I have read and witnessed within 
the last ten days,' he said, ' I think I see the proof that there 
is good reason for appealing to the Legislature to strengthen 
for a time the hands of Her Majesty's Gtovernment. We are 
told that fresh powers are uot necessary, seeing tlie magnifi- 
cent demonstration which was made in this metropolis last 
Monday "week. Yes ; but tell those who made that magnifi- 
cent demonstration that you are prepared to take your share 
in the responsibility of preserving the public peace. Tell 
them, whose time is so valuable, and who made the severest 
sacrifices by the interruption of their industry, and by their 
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persona,! exertions, tliat you, tlie Government, joy, the Leg- 
islature, value the inatitutiona o£ this country, and tliat you 
are determined to uphold them io all their leading" principles, 
and upon their ancient foundations. And, so far from dissat- 
isfying, you will encourage those whose conduct you have 
admired to similar demonstrations of spirit and active exer- 
tions for the future,' 

The measure met with the cordial approval of both 
Houses, and was passed rapidly through its various stages. 
But before it had received the Eoyal assent, the Govern- 
ment took action upon tlie existing law against the three 
leading fomenters of Irish disaffection, and on the 15th of 
April true Bills were found by the grand jury against Messrs. 
Mitohel, Meagher, and Smith O'Brien, for seditious practices 
EeniJing to the disturbance of the public peace. This step 
did not indeed silence them in the interval preceding their 
trial ; still it was obvious that they felt how their action had 
been crippled by what they denounced as the 'Gagging 
Bill.' But their ambition of display, while yet they were 
free to act, was fortunately the means of showing how little 
they could count upon harmonious action, even among those 
who were ready to join in tJieir cry for repeal of the Union. 
A soiree was announoect to be held in their honour by the 
Saarsfieid Club at Limericlc, on the 39th of April, That city, 
however, was the stronghold of the Old Ireland or O'Connell- 
ite party, who were working for the same ostensible end by 
men and measures of their own. An article recently pub- 
lished in TAe United Irishman had roused their indignation 
by reflecting severely upon the late Mr, O'Connell ; they, 
therefore, determinecl that the soirte should not take place. 
A violent onslaught was made upon the store in which it was 
lield, and in the affray which ensued, Messrs. Mitchel, Mea- 
gher, and O'Brien, were so severely handled, that they had to 
claim the assistance of the police — that police whom they 
had for months been tirging their followers to destroy — to 
save their own lives from the vindictive fury of the rival fao- 

About a fortnight afterwards, the trial of Messrs, Meagher 
and O'Brien, under the recent Act for the repression of sedi- 
tious speaking, took place. In both instances the juries had 
to be dismissed, as they could not agree upon their verdict. 
It was to their credit, however, as well as some satisfaction 
to the Government, that eleven jurymen in eaeh case had 
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wished to rucord a verdict of ' guilty,' only one being found 
to shut his eyer. to the conclusive evidence for the Crown. 
When Mr. Mitchel's trial came od, a few days afterwards, he 
was less fortunate. An unanimous verdict of guilty was ob- 
tained, and he was sentenced (37th April) to transportation 
for fourteen years. The same evening be was sent off by 
sea to Spike Island, in the Cove of Coik, to await the arrival 
of the convict ship, which was to convey him to Bermuda, 
Lord Clarendon had accepted his chillenge, and put him 

The conviction of Mitchel, while it stiuck di=may to the 
hearts of his immediate followers, led tu \ viclent explosion 
o£ rage on tbe part of the disaffected thioughout England, 
who had been looking forward to a. successful rising in Ire- 
land, as the signal for a simultaneous outbreak in most of 
the chief towns on this side of the Channel. To what lengths 
they were prepared to go may be inferred from the fact that 
one of their many designs for pillage and destruction was to 
set fire to the ships at the Liverpool Docks, and to the fac- 
tories at Manchester. But of all these the Government had 
complete information, and they were prepared to strike at 
the heart of the conspiracy on a moment's notice. So soon 
as the fact of Mitchel's conviction became known, violent 
meetings of Chartists and Kepealers were held in London, 
at which proposals were made to march with arms in their 
hands on Buckingham Palace to demand that he should be 
set at liberty. These mobs came into conflict with the police, 
but without any serious result. Writing to Baron Stockmar, 
the Prince says of their proceedings : — 

' . . . , We have Chartist riots every night, which result 
in numbers of broken heads. The organisation of these peo- 
ple is incredible. They have secret signals, and correspond 
from town to town by means of carrier pigeons. In London 
they are from 10,000 to 30,000 strong, which is not much out 
of a population of two millions ; hut if they could, by means 
of their organisation, throw themselves in a body upon any 
one point, they might be successful in a coup-de-main. Up 
to this time they have been dealt with only through the 
police ; and if it is possible to keep them iii check without 
military force, the troops will certainly not he allowed to 
come into conflict with them. The loyalty of the country on 
the whole is, besides, very great ; and it is impossible, so f^ir 
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as the person of tlie Sovereign is concerned, that it should 
ever be greater. 

' Buekingliam Palao©, fltli May, ISiS.' 

Notwithstanding the manifest impatience and indignation 
everywhere shown throughont the country against an agita- 
tion, the mischievous objects of which it was impossible to 
doubt, its ramifications were too wide and ite leaders too un- 
scrupulous to forego their purposes without a further struggle. 
London, Manchester, Stockport, Oldham, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, and other places were for a time thrown into excitement 
by the assemblage of multitudes, who were only kept from 
becoming dangerous by the energetic measures of the Gov- 
ernment and the local authorities. Nor were these tumultu- 
ous gatherings brought to an end until several of the most 
conspicuous of their leaders had been arrested, and the futil- 
ity of their plans demonstrated even to themselves by the 
disclosure, in the coiirse of the trials which followed, of the 
fact that their most secret deliberations were instantly made 
known to the authorities by more than one of their most 
trusted associates. 

It win thus be seen, that it was not alone the state of 
affairs on the Continent, which at this time filled the minds 
of the Queen and Prince with anxious thoughts. They were 
not for a moment disquieted as to the national loyalty. But 
it was impossible for them to see without many a pang the 
distress under which the country was labouring aggravated 
by the uneasiness which these turbulent proceedings were 
calculated to escite, ' Comtperce,' the Prince writes to 
Stockmar, on the 29th of April, ' is at a dead lock, and manu- 
factures depressed ; numbers of citizens are out of work, and 
the prospects of the revenue are gloomy.' Still, amid so 
much to alarm and to depress at home and abroad ; with tlie 
eye bent on every detail of what was happening or surmised, 
that was furnished not merely by bis private correspondence, 
but by the Government despatches, tlie Prince never ' bated 
one jot in heart or hope, but steered right onward,' in full 
reliance that the sound heart of the nation would carry it 
through every emergency. 

The brief stay at Osborne," which had been dictated by 

1 ' Being with Prlnoe Albart and the Queen,' Miidame Bunsea writes, on 
die t)0OH9ion of a visic hy her husbimd to Osborne at this time, ' is tilways a re- 
fteshmenC to Bnnsan. The eympathy and interoBt lith wliioh thoyrocolve 
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uncertainty as to what might happen on the lOtli of April, 
with the pleasant rural pursuits by which their other labours 
could there be relieved, oame to an end on the 3iid of May. 
' "We are going to town to-day,' the Queen writes to King 
Leopold, ' with great regret, as the occupation of ferming, 
gardening, planting, improving, &c. is so very soothing, and 
does one's wearied, worried mind so much good.' ' Albert,' 
Her Majesty adds, 'is my constant pride and admiration, and 
his cheerfulness and courage are my great comfort and satis- 
faction ; but, believe me, I am often very sad,' Grave and 
earnest, as the general current of the Prince's thoughts at 
this time was, the admirable gift of humour which never 
failed him, no less than the ' wise cheerfulness ' (to use 
Wordsworth's happy phrase) of a mind that had disciplined 
itself to take a broad and patient view of the vicissitudes of 
life, stood him in excellent stead at this time, and helped 
to sustain the spirits of Her Mo3esty,and of others about 
Iiim, upon whom they acted as a salutary tonic. ' It is he,' 
the Queen writes in another letter to her uncle at this period, 
' who always makes dear Viotoire {the Duchess of Nemours) 
quite merry, when she comes here. He has that happy gift 
of constant cheerfulness, which is a treasure in these times.' 
In the midst of his multifarious occupations at this period, 
the Prince had found time to adapt the music of a chorale, 
which he had written some years before, to the hymn 'In life's 
gay morn ' (now well known as the ' Citha tune ') for the sei^ 
vice at the christening of the Princess Louise. This ceremony 
took place on the 13th of May, in the Private Chapel of 
Buckingham Palace, when the Princess received the names 
of Louise Caroline Alberta, the leading name of Louise be- 
ing given after that of the Prince's mother, and of the Queen 
of the Belgians. It was followed by a state banquet, in 
honour of the occasion; and the whole month, in which the 
birthdays of both the Queen and of the Princess Helena fell, 
was enlivened by an unusual number of court balls and re- 
ceptions. That the hearts of the royal hosts should often 
have been very heavy in the midst of these gaieties was but 
natural. That they were so, a few words in a letter to the 
^ I from her sister, the Princess Hoheulohe, show very 



and onoourfiga all his outponrings is as remBrfeiibla in ilaelf as it is rare ; 
his oonaoiOTisneBS of the insight and judgineiit of Piinoe Albert frrowa in i 
portion OB lis becomes better aeqanJated with, hia maimer of thinking oa v 
ouB auDjsots.' — JSmisen'e JfoBOiVs, iL 176. 
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clearly, ' For the birthday of dear little Helena,' " the Prin- 
cess writes, 'accept my best wishes, I can well understand 
how the fgtes, balls, &:, you have to give are rather a burden 
to you this year, instead of an amusement as the^ were iu 
other times. When we know those we love, or are interested 
in, are in sorrow or danger, these gaieties become quite a 
duty to perform, the mind being occupied with fur different 
things.' 

From the same kind hand came the folloiTing birthday 
greeting to the Queen, What eomfoit must not its simple 
loving words and trust have brought into the stillness of the 
royal chamber 1 — 

' Btuttgait, May 19, 13i8, 

' Let me wish you joy and happiness for j*our birthday. 
You well know what my love and attachment for you are ; 
therefore my prayers for your happiness are every day the 
same; but with delight I take advantage of every occasion 
upon which I can repeat to you, how true aud warm my feel- 
ings are foryou. How could they be otherwise for a sister, such 
a dear kind sister as you have ever been to me ? Thank Gtod, 
there never came a shade over our affection in sad days, as in 
happy ones, which we have passed in onr lives ; and now these 
hard, trying times will only add, if it is possible, to my grati- 
tude and affection for you ; and I feel that your sympathy 
and kindness is as warm as it ever was for us and ouv chil- 
dren; which you have shown us more than once lately, and 
for which we are most deeply grateful. 

' May it be the will of the Almighty that the atonns that 
are ragina' in Europe pass by your dominions, as they have 
done until now, without shaldng the foundations of the laws 
and constitution, and without troubling the minds of your 
faithful subjects, as thoSe of our countrymen are put out of 
the right way in so lamentable a manner, making it almost 
impossible for any sensible man to keep to his post ! ' 

An opportucitv arose during thif month for the Prince 
to take the pos tion before the ^> jrll, which he aftei wards 
occupied with so much hcnour ai the ad^oc^tt, of i 

a It ia the mfti t T — 

in tho poittait wl 
teltou fflves one 
tcr of tliia pa lot 
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for improving the condition of tlie labouring classes. Four 
years previously he had testified his interest in tlie subject, — 
one that always lay nearest to his heart, — by becoming tlio 
President of the Society which had been establisbed with 
this special object. The Society, in the meanwhile, had been 
making its way steadily but slowly, for public attention had 
yet to be awakened to the importance of the subject ; and it 
was considered by Lord Ashley and others of its active pro- 
moters, that the appearance of the Prince in the chair at a 
public meeting to advocate its interests at this time might be 
attended with excellent results. The Prince, ever ready to 
show ' his sympathy and interest for that class of our com- 
munity -which has most of the toil, and least of the enjoy- 
ments of this world,' ' at once fell in with their views. But 
it became a question whether his appearance on tlie platform 
of a public meeting, even for so benevolent a purpose, might 
not provoke some unseemly demonstration on the part of the 
noisy demagogues, who were then malting themselves con- 
spicuous by their tirades against monarchy and the upper 
classes. The Prince had no apprehensions himself upon the 
subject. Some members of the Grovemment, however, had, 
and it was only after considerable discussion that these scru- 

Accordingly, the Prince took the chair at a public meet- 
ing on the 18th of May, and made it the occasion for the 
speech, which first fairly showed to the country what he was. 
Only now are we beginning to carry out effectively the prin- 
ciples which were there indicated, and the whole speech may 
still be referred to with advantage by all who take an interest 
in this not the least important of social questions. Its lead- 

' Hia own wortHs in liis Bpceoh at tha meetjng of the Society, 18tii May, 

* When tliB otjootion waa trat rtusod to tlifl Prinae's ftppoorjng at tMs meat- 
ing, ta wrote to lord ABMey (23rd April); ' I Mnoetelj regret it, bBEOiisa it will 
be ciffioult to find imotliar beeomiiio; opnortimity for e^rsaaina; tha sineerA in~ 
f^est ivhicli th.6 Queen and myselffeel for the welfiira and oorfort of tha work- 
ing daases.' To Lord John Knasall he wrote (a9th April) ; ' Tha book which 
you Bent me oariaiiJy Ehows great disposllion on the part of soma mlsehievous 
iblfes to attaolc the Eoyal laanly ; but this rattier iUmJshes me with one reDson 
mora for attending {ho meeting, aad ahawing to thoaa who are thua to be mis- 
guided, tliat tha Hoyal liimily are not mare^ living upoa the earnings of tlie 
people (sa these publioationa toy to ropraaent) witliout earing for the poor Ih- 
bourera, but that they are ansions about their welthre, and ready to co-oporata 
in any lioheme ibr the amelioration of their oontUtion. We may nosaeEs tlieaa 
feeliiige, and yet tha mass of the people may be ignorant of it.liecause they 
havflnevarlieordit exproasad totham, orseen any tanj^hla proof of it.' 
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ing idea was, that althongli the Society, or individitals acting 
in its spirit, might establish examples and models in the way 
of model lodging-houses, loau funds, and land allotments, to 
show what, and how, practicable improvements might be ef- 
fected, yet that ' any real improvement must be the result of 
the exertion of the working people themselves,' The want 
of what is needful to increase their comfort, to protect their 
health, to raise themselves in the social scale, must not only 
be felt, but it must beget the resolution to remove it by the 
culture, the self-denial, and the energy, which are at the bot- 
tom of the success of those in the scale above them, whose 
prosperity they too often envy, without striving to attain. 
At the same time, it was the duty of the rich, ' those who 
had capita] to invest, to concur in helping those who helped 
themselves. The latter would reap their reward in their im- 
proved domestic comforts, while the capitalists, who helped 
to raise dweJUngs of the right kind for the labouring classes, 
would find that they did so ' with profit and advantage to 
themselves, at the same time that they are dispensing those 
domestic comforts to their poorer brethren.' 

These ideas, now worn into merest commonplaces, came 
at that time with all the force of novelty upon the ears of a 
public alvvays slow to enter upon works of social improve- 
ment, until forced into them by the pressure of personal dis- 
comfort or of social danger. They had the best effect upon 
the working classes themselves, who, from that time, felt that 
they had no truer friend than the Prince. Other passages of 
the Prince's speech, upon this occasion, were no less striking; 
none more so than those in which he enforces the truth, the 
neglect of which is fraught with so much peril to the ultimate 
interests of tlie working classes themselves, that disaster must 
ensue on anyattempt to foment an antagonism between la- 
bour and capital, or any arbitrary interference between em- 
ployer and employed : 

' Depend upoQ it,' Baid the Piinoe, ' tbe mtereste of classes too often oon- 
trasted are idantioal, and it is oulj ignoraaoe which prevents their uuitmc 
toi' ^oh other's advantage. To dispel thiit ignovance, to show how mim 
"^i^L r^J"'^' notwithstanding the complicated stute of eivilised Hocietv, 
otight to be tie ftun of every philnnthcopie person ; but it is more peculiarly 
the duty ol thoae who, nuder the blessing of Divine Provideace, enioy sta- 
tion, wenlth, and education. 

* Let them be careful, hoTvevei-j to ayoid anj- dietatorial interference with 
,0,,^ ,„H ™.i^,™ant_ „i,jeh frightens away capital, destroys that freedom 
«...,l™„,.„f,...: '-'ch miiat remain to evory one iCho 
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ig to worl! out his own happiness, and unpaits that oonfidcnee under which 
alone engagements foe mutual benefit are possible. 

'God has created man imperfect, and left him with many wants, as it 
were to stimulate each to iodividnal exertion, and to malje all feel that it is 
only by united eierUoos and combinecl aoHon. that these hnperiedJonB can 
be snpplied, and these nanta satisfied. This presuppBaea adftreliance and 
confidence in. each other. To show the way how these jndiridual exertions 
can be directed with the greatest benefit, and to foster that confidence upon 
wliich the readiness to assist each other depends, this Society deems its most 
sacred duty.' 

These were goMen words, and peculiarly well-timed. 
With what satisfaction they were hailed throughout the 
country, a letter four days afterwards from the Queen to 
Baron Stookmar does not exaggerate in saying: 'Meyer' 
(the Prince's librarian) 'will tell you that tbe Prince made a 
speech on Thursday which has met with more general admi- 
ration, from all classes and parties, than any speech I re- 
member.' 

Writing himself, the same day, to Ms mental foster-father 
at Coburg, tbe Prince says ;— 

' . , . We are quite weU, and Monarchy never stood higher 
in England than it does at this moment. 

' I^st Thursday I presided at the great meeting of the 
Society for improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
T enclose my speech, which has been a groat success.' 
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Jnaettled SMq of 
tion— The Vov 
by Boron Stock 



The state o£ affairs in Germany at tbia time naturally en- 
p^aged mucli of the Prince's attention. He had looked to the 
King of Prussia, as we have seen from the remarkable Memo- 
randum {ante, vol. i. pp. 356-363) which he had submitted to 
the King in September, 1847, to take the lead in a compre- 
hensive measure of reform, which would satisfy the craving 
for the twofold objects of representative institutions, and of 
national unity, ■which the Pnnoe foresaw was rapidly becom- 
ing irrepressible. He had then said that, if Prussia declined 
' to undertake the guidance of a moderate and systematic Ger- 
man development, the vital forces of the nation, driven on- 
wards by tJie pressure of the times, will find some irregular 
vent for themselves, and produce convulsions of all sorts, the 
iinal issue of which no power can foresee.' The warning, not 
the only one addressed by the Prince to his royal correspond- 
ent at Berlin, had not been talten, and the crash had come. 

The King of Prussia had ho long walked in the leading- 
strings of Metternich, and was so deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Absolutism, that his sympathies with the Constitu- 
tional movement were apt to evaporate in sentimental elo- 
quence. Afterthe fall of Cracow he had entered into a fresh 
compact with Russia and with Austria, to make common 
cause against the agitation for reform by which Europe had 
been for some time so deeply stirred. The Prince had done 
bis best to inspire him with more liberal views, and to show 
him that the true interests of Germany were identified with 
those of England, as the great Protestant constitutional mon- 
archy in Europe. He had also urged upon him, that the days 
were gone by when Sovereigns could make allianees, without 
taking into account the feelings of their people ; and that any 
attempt to support Austria in the crusade, which Metternich 
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ill 1847 had menaced against the Liberal raovemotit beyond 
the Austrian territories in Italy, would probably lead to a 
protracted European war. The following letter from Bajon 
Stockmar to the Prince (llth March, 1848) shows how truly 
the Prince had prognosticated the probable course of events : — 

' In a letter whicli I have received from Silesia, dated the 
2nd March, this passage occurs : — " Shall we strike for Austria, 
in order to preserve Italy for her ? Every one answers this 
question in the negative, and says, Let Austria help herself 
as she can, and let her lose Lombardy if she must. _ This 
state of feeling is the fruit of the policy which Austria has 
for years pursued and practised in Germany. We have no 
sympathy for Austria and still less for Eussia, Towards the 
former we are indifferent, to the latter we have a decided dis- 
like. In addition to this we believe that the alliance of Prus- 
sia witb Austria and Eusaia will only help to accelerate a gen- 
eral war. "Will France, will England stand patiently by, i£ 
Prussia and Russia join in upholding the Austrian system in 
Italy ? The Provisional Government in Paris has already de- 
clared that France will not do so. Just because of the danger 
of a general war, people in Silesia are desirous of another line 
of policy for Prussia, one independent alike of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg — in a word, a common understanding and al- 
liance with England. Would not Prussia, Gennany, and 
England be strong enough to command respect for a well- 
weighed and gi-ave declaration in support of peace ? " &o. 

' These words from Prussian Silesia Bunsen ought to take 
in one hand and in the other the letter of the Prince in 1846 
to the King of Prussia.' T cannot now recall the precise 
terms of that letter, but I think it contains a passage which 
speaks of the sense of justice as differently developed in dif- 
ferent nations, and bow probable it is that in the next great 
European crisis tliis' difference will become prominent, and 



was not untal lllf, tOie yeiir after it was mitten, that tie Pniioo l)8giii)_ the hj 
tern wMoh he oonUnuea lall his death, when it was taken np aiitl oontimied by 
the baeen, of nreserviog and classifying in aeparata volTimes conies of all im- 
portant Stite pape™, all private ooreeaponaecoe, mf"n?™^,.'» SP™"*^' -^ 
fcriBWB Witt iEniaters, ana other doaumantB relatiTO to puhlio afifeira, foreign 
11 domestio, eo Urnt Her Mcgesty and Mmaelf could a.t any. time i^tb the grcafr- 
aat eaae refer to the eBsaotial detiffls of any past tranBooUoti. ihese yoliiaies 
the Prineo indexed with Ms own hand, prefljdog a preds of the contents to 
every volume. 
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poliLiciiIly of moment, as Governments which rnako no ac- 
count of these differences will no longer be allowed to enter 
upon alliaaces at will. If this be so, then is that letter also 
a prophetic voice, even although it has been lifted up in the 
wilderness. 

'llttMaroh, ISiS.' 

In his Memorandum of September, 1847, the Prince had 
expressed a somewhat sanguine view that progress was being 
rapidly made by the minor Sovereigns in liberalising theii 
local administrations. What had now occurred, however, 
showed how little this was the case. The people had risen, 
and either coerced or expelled tbeir rulers; but, having never 
learned the value of that moderation which grows out of the 
habit of political freedom, they had either rushed into wild 
excesses, orsought to reconstitute themselves in accordance 
with extravagant theories, which could only result in failure 
and disaster. The Prince had also hoped to beget unit? of 
national purpose and action by restoring vitality to the Diet. 
But the time for this had passed. With the whole country 
in convulsions, what hope could be entertained of such a re- 
organisation of the Diet, as could only have resulted from a 
calm spirit of mutual sacrifice and concession on the part of 
both rulei^ and people in the several States ? 

The double task which the Germans had set themselves 
was now to be grappled with by a people, rich in theoretical 
notions, but wii:h no practical training in political life, and, 
above all, with no autiioritative guide either in monarch or in 
statesman, to whom they could look with confidence in the 
toilsome and complicated struggle for individual liberty and 
national independence. What might have been expected en- 
sued. Project followed upon project, debate upon debate; 
until, overborne on the one hand by demagogues, whose ends 
were best served by the continuance of confusion, or thwarted 
on the other by the jealousy or selfish prejudices of the rival 
powers, those who had entered on the work of regeneration 
fuUest of- hope fell back from it in utter weariness of heart. 
Their last hope vanished, when after the majority had come 
round to the view, that the best chance of uniting the thirty- 
two miliions of Germans into one great nation lay in placing 
the Imperial Crown, in the hands of the King of Prussia as 
the head of a consolidated State, His Majesty rejected the 
proffered crown, because it was offered to him by the nation, 
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and not by tlie Princes, wJiom alone hia piinciplts jjcrcnittcd 
him to regard as the depositaries of power. 

la Gei'many, the great body of the people, it was soon ap- 
parent, Lad no desire to abolish either monarchy or aristoc- 
racy ; but they were bent on placing both under Cousitu- 
tional restrictions. On the other hand, there was there, as 
elsewhere, a strong party whose aim was to establish a system 
of republics, and who were prepared to effect it by the most 
desperate means. The Constitutional, or Old Liberal party 
in faouth-Western Germany, had at the outset obtaintd the 
upper hand, and they had introduced uniformity and modera- 
tion into the demands made by the people on the govem- 
ments of the individual States, This done, they addressed 
themselves to the question of National Eepreseutation. On 
the 8th of March fifty-one chief men of the party, including 
the most distinguished members of the Opposition of the dif- 
ferent Chambers of Prussia, Bavaria, Wllrtemberg, and other 
States, met at Heidelberg. Their resolutions were chiefly 
confined to abstract propositions of general policy ; but one, 
which was voted to be of imperious necessity, was for the ap- 
pointment ' of a Representative Assembly chosen by all the 
Gferraan States in proportion to their numbers, as much for the 
purpose of averting all danger, external or internal, as for 
developing' the energy and prosperity of th6 country.' Wilh 
a view to this they appointed seven of their number a com- 
mittee to draw up the scheme of a general Parliament, and a 
Preliminary Assembly or Yor-I'arlament was convoked for 
the 30th of March at Frantfort to receive tlieir report. 

This was the first step towards setting up in opposition 
to the old Federal Diet, which represented merely dynastic 
interests, a new popular central power in a parliamentary 

On the day appointed, the Vor-Parlament met in the Pau- 
lus Kirche at Franicfort, and to them all eyes were for the 
time directed. Their first resolution was one which soon led 
to hostilities with Denmark, for it dealt with Sehleswig, which 
for two centuries had formed part of the Danish dominions, 
as though it already formed part of the Grerman Confederacy, 
and directed the Cnamber there to send deputies to the ap- 
proaching National Assembly.' Their next, following the 

' Tha Diet, who wore in full symmthj with the Vor-Parhunent 
ter, 01) the 4th of April dirBcted the King of Pnis^ to take active 
their name, to support tlie pMtj in SdJeewJg who had tbiowft o; 
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recommendatioa of tlie Committee of Sepea, declared that the 
old Federal Diet should be superseded bj a central authority, 
as the head of an Imperial Diet, to be composed of an Upper 
and Lower Chamber. A struggle was made by the leaders 
of the extreme party to carry a vote in favour of a great Ger- 
man republic ; and ai^erwards, having failed in this, to have 
the sittings of the Vor-Parlament declared permanent.' But 
they were ovevruied by large majorities, wbo were much in- 
fluenced by the fact that the Diet had already conceded the 
demand for the meeting of a great National Assembly, which 
was to be convoked for an eitrly date, ' in order to arrange 
the German Constitution between the governments and the 
people.' The Diet bad also conciliated tlie popular party by 
determining that the seTOral States should be represented at 
their deliberations, each by a separate deputy. The further 
proceedings of the Vor-Parlamenfc were confined to settling 
the rights and forms which were to regulate the elections for 
the coming Assembly, after which they broke up, leaving at 
Frankfort a permanent committee of fifty to act until the 18th 
of May, on which day the National Assembly was to meet. 

The Prince, to whom the problem now to be solved was of 
the deepest interest, embodied his solution of it in a plan for 
the t'eoonstmction of Germany, which he completed by the 

gimeo to Denomrk and konsfarred it to the GeTmnn Coiifoaoratioii. Ncitlier 
Vor-Pai'limieiit nov Diet had tbe motBiinl toiois at tlieir diapoBoI to bsnr down 
rosistanoo to any of thoir viawa ; and the reoouree thus taken to Berlin EUowed' 
veiy plmidy that in aetHing the futnra Oonstitntion of Goimnnj^ notliing oonld 
bo done without the oonourrenoo of PrusBia, as the graabflBt militaiy power in 
Germany. Priiasia aiiswered pTOinptly to the appeal Its army were eager 
for action, ^id aomethiog Imd to be done to compensate them fbr the wound" to 
their feehi;^ inflidsd by the conduct of the King after their afforia in hia de- 
fonce on ^e 19th of Maroh. For biaj, too, a oampiugn. in the Duohiea, popular 
as it woa thrcueli all Germany, was the h^t eard he oohld play to restore the 
prestige which le had lost by his ill-ad-riaed oonccMions. 

■ Tha Bepiibliaui party, luider tihe leadership of two mushioontnotabllllJeB, 
Heoker and^tmve, ijnmei^tely aftsrwarcia tiled to rouse the Germans of the 
Sooth and West in support of their tiewa. Biots took plane in Stutlgart, Bam- 
bere, Omsel, and MSimheim. The chief skeugth oi the paity was m the 
tiaobj of Baden, where the troops had become infected with republican ideas. 
But the traops ot the other adjoirang States stood hrm The ropublioan free- 
ooips, ill-Ji30iplmad antlbadb led, ivaio soon dofantcd, and by the end of April 
ordai WIS restored. ' The iniaerable cowardly huhaiiour dt the frae-oorpH,' 
saya "Wolffffms; Min?cl, '■nhnwfif nnlr gnod for ni ailing rows, for stoukng, 
swJhn^ nn 1 nilliiinni? I iit \hr, w. ulrl iu>t fln-lif m tili" the Eepnblio flijm the 
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38th of March, and despatched to the Courts of Anstna, Prus- 
sia, Sasonj, and Bavaria. It assumed that Austria was to 
form part of the Consolidated Empire, at the head of which 
there sliould be an Emperor, either elected for life or for a 
term of years, who should wield the control, leaving to the 
various States their own indepeadeut action, except in mat- 
ters purely imperial.* To Baron Stoobmar he sent a copy, 
with the following letter: 

' Dear Stockmar— To-day I send you a plan for the new 
Germany, as I picture it to myself. It is the duty of every 
German to contribute his quota, that something good may 
come out o£ the discussion. I do not lilse the Heidelberg 
project at all, neither do I lite Mohl's. If you think well of 
miae, pray adopt it, and endeavour to find an opening for it. 
Something must be (ftwie, and that quickly, otherwise down 
will fall the fabric, wliose foundations have already been 
seriously shaken. 

' I have sent my plan to Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich. 

' I have never been so sorely pressed as noiv ; events, 
business, feelings, thou^ts, bow me almost to the earth. 

' We cannot let the Prince of Prussia come now. He has 
made enemies, because he is dreaded ; but he is noble and 
honourable, and wholly devoted to the new movement for Ger- 
many. He looks at the business with the frank integrity of 
the soldier, and will stand gallantly by the post which has 
been entrusted to bioa.' 

' Buckingham Palace, aoth Mnrali, 1843. 

* Tlia Pj-ince'a plan is said, bj Baron Stooimiii''s biographer, to Iiavo beea 
published, togetber witb tba remarks of tilie King of PnisBia upon it, at Stutt- 
gart la 1867, in a pamphlet enMod 'Tbe German Question explohied' (Zum 
Verslditdms) der Deittsshea Frage), Wo have not, however, sueeeaded in ob- 
tniaing a copy of tbe paiiipblet. But, as tlia documents themselves are before 
ns, we have etated nil that is neesBBary in tbe text. 

> Tbe Prinee of Prua^ was then in Lomton, having arrived tbera on tbe 
B7th of Mareb, and takoa up his I'esidenoe in the honse of the Prussian Ambas- 
sador, the Chevalier Bunsen. Among aeveral intorestaog nolJoes of him at this 
tmie, which are to be found ia Bitmeti'a Memoirs (voL ii. p. 170, et seg.) is the 
following break&Et-soeue from Madame BimBou's hand.— 'P. bad fetched an 
arm-oliair and placed it in tbe centre of one side of tbe table ; but the Prinoe 

Sut it away bimsalf and took another, saying, " One ought to be humble now, 
)r thrones are abaking;" then I sat on one side of him, and be desired iWces 
to take her place on the other. He i-elatsd everything that oarae to his knowl- 
ed«i of the late awful transoctaona; (uid, let reports bo what they may, I can- 
not believe that ha has bad any share in oeoosioniug the camago that has taken 
nlniv— hiif. f.f.ni.liifli. Hmt the general opinion conaemnina; him has been the 
1 .t 1 *tlod notions, as to what was liliolvto bo 
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At this time Baron Stockmar was being strongly wigcd to 
accept the appointnaent of Deputy for Coburg at the Diet, 
where he ultimately took hia seat on the 16th of May, Nei- 
ther himself nor bis friends could have expected much from 
the Diet, which was practically superseded for the time ; but 
they had, as expressed by the Coburg Minister, Von Stein, 
in writing to him on the 3rd of May (JDeTiJewilrdigkeiten, p, 
488), ' the fullest reliance on his influence and co-opeiation 
within and without the Assembly,' which was then sitting at 
Frankfort. His decision was still wavering when the follow- 
ing letter from the Prince (11th April) reached him : 

' . . . You are very kind to speak so kindly of me. You 
cannot imagine how my fingers itch at being separated per- 
force from Germany at this moment. I hope, although you 
should not be able to go to Frankfort yourself, that you will 
at least furnish Briegleb and Spessart' (the representatives 
sent by Coburg and Gotha to the Assembly) ' with your good 
advice. 

'I am curious to bear what you will say to my project. 
The King of Prussia, in writing to me, called it "ideally 
good." He wishes some alterations which are of no moment, 
but which seem to my mind to destroy the harmony of the 
plan. That the Emperor should be named for Ufe is certainly 
better than for a term of years. But a Eoman Emperor and 
a King of the Germans, however historically beautiful, are 
things to which the Germans will never talte.' ' 

It was some time before Baron Stoekmap replied to this 
letter. He hajl drawn up a project of his own for the recon- 
struction of Gfermany, based upon a principle radically dif- 
ferent from thdt of the Prince. Hia Emperor was not to be 
elective, but hereditary. Austria, which had separate inter- 

his advioe and opinion.' The Pi'inoe of Pruesia ramiuaed in Euglancl till 
nearly the end of May, when he retumad fo Berlin. ' Ho was voit Bnd at 
going,' the Qneen writes kiKir^ Leopold (SOtb. May). ' May God pmeot him, 
fie \s very noble-minded and honest, and moet smelly 'wi'ouged. lie seemed 
to have great coiifidenoe io Albert, who cheered him, and gave him always the 
best advioe.' To Mtidnme Biineen lie eaid on partitig, ' In no other place or 
eoimtcy could ho have passed Bo well the poiiod of diafaesa and ansie^ -whioli 
ho had gone through as here, having so much to interest and occupy Iub mind 
both in. tho country and in the nation.' — (.ffuiwen's Memoire, ii. 182.) 

' The alln^on here is to what tho TTing of Pma^ in hia letter t-o the Princa, 
hfld declared lo be, in bis view, the thing to be lumed at, vis., tie restoration 
of the Eoman Imperial crown upon the head of tlie Austrian Hei'editaiy Em- 
peror, with an elective Emperor for Germany, who, if nottlis Emperor of Aas- 
trhi, ehould be enbieot to be ooofiimed by hun. 
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csts of its own, and a vast territory wliioli was not German, 
should be invited to ioin tlie Empire witb its German States ; 
but Pinissia was to be regarded as the Central Power, and 
from Prussia the Emperor was to be taken. Under his 
scheme, too, the ultimate mediatising of the smaller States 
was contemplated, and in the meantime their sovereigns 
would have, for the sake of the common weal of the Empire, 
to submit to material restrictions. ' Whether or no this plan 
can be carried out,' he wrote on the 24th of May (Denkwilr- 
digkeiten, p. i91), 'depends on whether the nation is or is 
not in earnest in desiring unity. It may be that the Govern- 
ments at Vienna, Hanover, Munich, and elsewhere, do not 
d^ive a real unity, or any material limitation of their own 
sovereignty by a strong Central Power ; but in these days 
this is. of far less moment than what their subjects wish.' 
Even from this document, hewever, it may be gathered that 
the Baron bad grave misgivings that the nation was not yet 
of one mind on the subject, for a Kttle further on ho recurs to 
the idea. 'Everything depends on whether the heart and 
soul of Germany sire so thoroughly set upon having a Father- 
land in fact, and not merely in words, as to turn a deaf ear to 
the temptations which separatist tendencies will hold out to 
it on many sides.' In writing to the Prince a few days later 
(39th May) he lets his reasons for these misgivings be very 
clearly seen : 

' The difdculties in the way of the establishment of a united 
Germany are immense. They are at the same time full of 
tlie strangest complications. No people tJiat I know of in 
history has ever had a period in its destiny at all like ours. 
To seek and to find the necessary points of union, without 
which we shall cease to be a nation, is at once most important 
and most difficult. According to my conviction, our salvation 
at this moment lies in centralisation of our intellectual and 
material resources. Opposed to this view are the ideas of our 
pedants, which ideas will be turned to profit and account hy 
everything which in Gtermany is maid fide, namely, by Fa- 
naticism, by Dynasfcioism, Bureaucracy, Anarchism, Eepublic- 
anism, and political stupidity. Our only schoolmaster, there- 
fore, will be the wrath of heaven. 

' I was unable to regard as practicable the views recently 
communicated to me by Your Boya! Highness. Against the 
plan of a closer unity in the Saxon family I have in itself 
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nothing to urge, except that &d example of tliis kind, set by 
princes, might be accepted by the democrats in a different 
sense, and be carried beyond the limits which your Royal 
Highness assigns to it; for the notion that in accordance with 
such a plan all Saxony at least has to become united lies so 
near that it is sure to suggest itseli 

' My own plan, which I have for forty years carried in my 
own bosom, has been formulated for some time. I have a 
notion of getting it printed in the J)euteche ZeUmiff. It is 
tlie only one of all the plans .that have come under my eye 
which admits of adhering to what actually exisls, and sparing 
it in a statesmanlike way as far as possible. . . . 

' In belonging to the Diet, I am the fifth ivbeel to the car- 
riage. As a private individual and mere volunteer I should 
perhaps have been able to accomplish more. The National 
Assembly is at present merely devising a Constitution. The 
pressure of actual events will soon make it also assume execu- 
tive authority.' 

Stookmar was naturally and justly impatient at his position 
in the Diet, where he had not even a vote. That body, by 
sanctioning the National Assembly, now proclaimed its own 
unfitness to meet the exigencies of the hour. At its best it 
had been since 1815, in his opinion, ' a wretched machine, 
despicable and despised,' which the governments had one and 
all used as the ' instrument of a policy false and dishonour- 
able in itself, and ruinous at once to princes and people.' Its 
very constitution made ' national activity and energetic con- 
sistent measures impossible. To belong to such a hody ia in 
itself misery ' {DenkwHrdiffkeiten, p. 505). Neither there nor 
among the maas of the National Assembly was his trenchant 
and far-sighted scheme likely to find much favour. His ex- 
perieoces at Frankfort, indeed, satisfied him that the hour for 
realising his hopes of a United Germany had not yet come. 
' If my two months' seat in the Diet was good for nothing 
else, it at least convinced me that among all its members there 
existed nothing but mistrust, hatred, envy, backbiting, and 
malignity.' 

By the time he wrote this sentence he had also satisfied 
himself that the man was yet to arise to whom Germany must 
look as its fature Emperor. He had gone to Berlin in the 
beginning of Jime to see the King, to whom he had previous- 
ly sent an outline of his plan for the reconstruction of Gei^ 
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many. What then passed appears to have convinced him 
that Frederick William could not be depended upon. The 
work which Stockmar would have Lim to do demanded quali- 
ties which the King did not poeaess.' The consequence was, 
as Stockmar's biographer writes {DettkwHrdigkeiten, p. 509), 
' that, although he assisted from a distance the attempts made 
by others during 1848, yet he was never himself deceived as 
to the results. It was his way to form rapid conclusions oa 
points of cliaracter.' One person alone he seems to have found 
in Berlin of whom he could speak with unqualified praise — 
the present Empress of Germany, ' The Princess of Prussia 
is sound at heart and clear in head, decided and devoted, the 
one person who thoroughly understands the extraordinary 
and peculiar character of our times' {ibiS. p. 516). Berlin 
itself he found in a state of anarchy, which he had the cour- 
age to tell the King it was his first duty to pnt down. The 
means were in his hands for doing so, but he could not be 
brought to use them. This was clearly not the man to play 
the leading part in Stockmar's scheme. 

What happened soon afterwards at Frankfort could there- 
fore scarcely have surprised him. The settlement of a new 
Constitution for Grermany made but slow progress there ; but 
it was felt that in the meantime it was necessary the Assem- 
bly should create some central executive power, to administer 
such affairs as affected the nation generally. This power tJie 
Assembly on the 28th of June decreed should be confided to 
a Vicar of the Empire {Meic/isvertoeser), who was to act with 
a Ministry responsible to the Assembly, until the Constitution 
should be completed. The power of the Eeichsverweser was 
virtually imperial ; but to be operative, it implied the con- 
currence of all the sovereigns, and that they should place their 
military forces at his disposal, for which important details no 
arrangements had been made. Next day one of the Pioissian 
Deputies moved that the imperial power should be vested in 
the Eoyal House of Prussia ; but the motion was overruled 
amid general laughter, and the Archduke John, uncle of the 
then reigning Emperor of Austria, was elected Reich sverweser 
by a large majority. 

The power thus created was a mere phantom. It had no 

' The KjQff wns hiniBelf oonsdous of this. In 1 840 he said to Beokeriith, 
' Fi-ederiolc tSe Great would have been the man for joa ; I am not a gi-ont 
ruler ' I^IHsdnirA der ffrosse waiv Ihr Maim gswiteii ; ich bin &eia grosa&r He- 
gent). Amao of the type of Waishicgkin would protably have been etill Let- 
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material resources at its back. These were io the liands of 
Prussia, whom the Assembly liad offended deeply by its pro- 
ceedings, and of the other Sovereigns, whom no attempt had 
been made to conciliate. They were not, however, at the 
moment ripe for open opposition. At all events, no sooner 
was the Archduke chosen than tTie Diet voted an address to 
him, in which they stated tliat its plenipotentiaries, even be- 
fore the choice of the Assembly was declared, bad been in- 
structed by their respective Governments to deelarein favour 
of the election of his Imperial Highness. This choice Stock- 
mar, with his usual sagacity, saw would in the end work for 
the good of Prussia. ' I have a notion,' he wrote on the Sl'th 
of June {Benhwardig'keiten, p. 588), ' that this very election 
of an Austrian Prince wOl, from its specific character, be rath- 
er an advantage to Prussia, It cannot fail to show more clear- 
ly than ever by its results how impossible it is to place Aus- 
tria at the head of Germany.' 

On the 12th of July the Archduke John was installed at 
Frankfort with great solemnity as Vicar of the Empire. The 
Diet sent a deputation to invite him to appear among them, 
' in order that they might place in his hands the functional 
discharge of the constitutional rights and duties which had 
belonged to the Diet, and which were now in the name of 
the German Gi>vernments to be transferred to the Provisional 
Central Power,' and they coupled this invitation with their 
assurance, as the organ of these Governments, 'that they 
would cheerfully tender to the central power their coopera- 
tion whenever by so doing they could found and strengthen 
the power of Germany at home or abroad.' The invitation 
was accepted ; the Diet ivith due state pronounced its own 
dissolution ; and a freeh chapter in the troubled volume of 
German history began. 
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bardy mfnaod— IdsuiTeetlon 111 Posen— Tlio Atoliera NitlouauK 
ure— Breakdown of Clijutlgt Flula In England— Tlio June ilmt 



In a letter to Prfnce Albert (19th June, 1849) Lord Jolm 
Russell states, on tlie authority of Lord Palmerston, that 
during the year 1848 no less than 28,000 Despatches were 
received or sent out at the Foreign Office. ' These 38,000 
Despatches in the year,' the Prince says, in his reply, ' Lord 
Palmerston must recollect, come to you and to the Queen, 
as well as to himself.' 

This fact brings strikingly into view the enormous pressure 
of wort and of anxiety which the condition of Europe at this 
time brought not only upon tJie chiefs of the Executive, but 
also upon the Head of the State. The events which were 
passing in every part of the European Continent — Holland 
and Belgium alone perhaps excepted— required to be watched 
with the closest attention. At any moment circumstances 
might ariae to involve this country in serious complications. 
While England could not stand aloof in cold inciiEFerence from 
what was passing around, it was above all important that 
she should maintain an attitude of complete neutrality in 
the conflicts which were everywhere going on between gov- 
ernments and people, so as to afford no cause for irritation 
on either side, and at the same time preserve her influence 
uniiQpaired, should the opportunity arise for successful me- 
diation, or appeal be made to us at any time with this view. 

However we might as a nation desire to see other nations 
as free in their institutions and fortunate in their government 
as ourselves, it could only be from within — by the fitness of 
these nations for them, and by their own determined perse- 
verance to obtain them— that these blessings could be secured. 
The existence of these conditions had yet to be proved, and 
in the meantime sound policy demanded that nothing should 
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be dooe by us to offenti or alienate the existing Governments, 
who, if tbey should succeed iu subduing the revolutionary 
forces which were now arrayed against them, would not be 
likely to forget iihat we had borne hard upon them in their hour 
of trouble. The necessity for this line of policy — a deviation 
from which might have left us without allies among' the Sov- 
ereigns of Europe — was constantly present to the minds of the 
Queen and Prince. Every communication on foreign affairs, 
every phase of the almost daily changes in the current of 
events, therefore, engaged their most earnest attention. Tlie 
discharge of this anxious duty was naade still more anxious 
by the fact, that Lord Palmorsfcon, then Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was somewhat prone to forget in his enthusiasm for 
constitutional freedom that, as England was not prepared to 
wrest it for other countries from their Sovereigns by force of 
arms, despatches full of unpleasant trutbs unpleasantly put 
could only occasion sore and angry feelings towards this coun- 
try, without advancing in any degree the cause which they 
were intended to serve. 

Attention was publicly drawn in Parliament during May 
and June of this year to the miscbievous consefjuences Ukely 
to arise from the business of the Foreign Office being con- 
ducted in this spirit by what had recently occurred in Madrid. 
On the leth of March Lord Palmerston had written a letter 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, our representative there, in which he 
aecoramended Sir Henry to advise the Spanish Government 
to adopt a legal and constitution al system. He then went on 
to refer to the recent expulsion of Louis Philippe and his 
Ministers from France as a proof that ' even a numerous and 
well- disciplined army offers only an insufficient defence to 
the Crown, when the system followed by it is not in har- 
mony with the general system of the counti-y,' The letter 
concluded m these words : ' llie Queen of Spain would act 
wisely in the present critical state of affairs if she was to 
strengthen her esecutite government by wideuingthe bases 
on which the administration reposes, and in calling to her 
councils some of the men in whom the Liberal party reposes 
confidence.' A copy of this letter was communicated by 
Sir H.Bulwer to the Duke de Sotomayor, then the head of 
the Spanish Ministry. As might have been expected, it gave 
an opening for a reply from the Duke, which left him master 
of the field. The observations of Lord Palmerston were re- 
jected 'as offensive to the dignity of a free and independent 
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nation,' and the despatches themselves were returned. Fur- 
ther correapondeiice ensued, and on the 19th of May Sir 
Henry Buiwei received his passports, accompanied by a per- 
emptory order to quit the kingdom within forty-eight hours. 

These incidents created no small astonishment in this 
country, not unmixed with indignation. In the debate upon 
the subject, which took place in the House of Lords, Lord 
Aberdeen s^id, 'that a despatch of a British Secretary of 
State should be returned by the Minister of a Foreign Gov- 
ernment as unfit to be retained or received, appears to me to 
be a tiling quite unexampled. I never could have supposed 
that such a thing was possible. Not only in my experience 
have I never heard of such a thing, but I will venture to say 
this is the first time a British Minister ever suffered such an 
indignity.' The subject came under discussion in the House 
of Comtoons on the 5th of June, upon a motion of Mr. Greorge 
Bankes, the terms of which would have committed the House 
to the admission that the action of Lord Palmerston and Sii- 
H. Bulwer had 'placed the British Grovemment and our rep- 
reseojaitive at the Court of Madrid in a position humiliating 
in its character.' But however ill-judged the tone of the 
communication to the Spanish Government was thought to 
have been, the House was in no mood to affirm that England 
had been humiliated by the violent action of the Spanish 
Ministry in breaking off diplomatie relations with a country 
to which it owed so much. At the same time the feeling was 
general in condemnation of Lord Palraerston's despatch, and 
Sir Robert Peel gave it expression when he said, ' I do not 
object to his lordship's giving advice to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, but to his mode of giving it. There was an as- 
sumption of superiority in hia despatch, which was calculated 
to give offence to a proud nation like that of Spain.' It 
was impossible not to remember, however, that if the Span- 
ish Government had been as able to strike aa it was willing 
to do so, this unlucky mode of giving advice mig'ht have re- 
sulted in most serious consequences. 

Spain was, however, powerless in herself ; and the various 
Powers, vphose support she might under otfier circumstances 
have invoked, had too much to do within their own territories 
to think of anything else. 

So far the Sicilian revolt had been successful. On the 
13th of April the Chambers had somewhat prematurely, as it 
ultimately proved, declared ' Ferdinand and his dynasty for 
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ever faUea from the throne of Sicily.'. English intervention 
had been for some time actively employed iu trying to arrange 
terms between the King of Naples and his revolted subjects, 
on the footing of conceding to them a separate coustituiion, 
with a son of the King as its head. This the Sicilians would 
have accepted. The King of Naples, however, declined to 
come iato the arrangement, upon which the resolution was 
come to which declared their allegiance at an end. The Si- 
cilians had a predilection for a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Their Chambers accordingly passed a formal resolu- 
tion for its adoption, and suteequently, on the 11th of July, 
resolved to tender the Ci-own to the Duke of Genoa, the second 
son of the King of Sardinia, by the title of Alberto Amedeo I., 
Kiag of Sicily, But the Duke, who had by this time had ex- 
perience, in the campaign in Northern Italy, of the difficul- 
ties in which Piedmont had involved herself by her assault 
upon Austria, was not disposed to engage his native country 
in a war with the King of the Two Sicilies also. As this 
must certainly follow on his acceptauce of the offer, he pru- 
dently declined it, much to the discomfiture of the Sicilians, 
who Had been looldug forward to the Piedmonteae alliance to 



Meanwhile the revolutionary party in Naples had p 

matters to extremity, and been signally defeated. On the 
15th of May they had thrown up barricades in the Toledo, 
and provoked an, encounter by firing upon the King's Swiss 
Guards, who answered the attack by advancing steadily upon 
them, storming barricade after barricade, and driving their 
opponents from house to house and street to street. The 
conflict lasted for upwards of eight hours, and after a strug- 
gle, iu which many thousands fell, the National Guard and 
the revolutionists who fought with them were completely 
overpowered. The lazzaroni, if they did not actually fight 
on the side of the King's troops, at least joined them in pil- 
laging the houses which had been stormed. Whilst the con- 
flict was still raging, but after its issue had ceased to be 
doubtful, Admiral Baudin, who weis in command of a French 
squadron in the bay, endeavoured to arrest its farther prog- 
ress by an appeal to the King to suspend hostilities, and to 
negotiate terms with the rebellious Deputies with whom they 
had originated. The reply, as might have been expected, 
was, that His Majesty's only desire was that peace might be 
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restored in a manner as merciful as oiroumstances allowed. 
Immediately afterwards the last position of the insurgents 
was stormed. The Liberal party had now occasion to rue bit- 
terly their headstrong folly in forcing an appeal to arms. In 
one day all was lost whicli they had won for the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, and which common prudence and a Httle 
moderation might have made permanently secure. The King 
was now wholly master of the situation. Martial law was 
proclaimed, the National GuaivJ suppressed, and the Chamber 
of Deputies dissolved. A fiu-ther term of misrule through- 
out the Southern Peninsula began, and the King's troops 
were set free to operate in Sicily, and to reduce its long-suf- 
fering people once more into subjection.' 

The counter-revolution in Naples had a material effect 
upon the campaign in Northern Italy. Neapolitan troops, to 
the number of 30,000, had been sent there, while the Neapol- 
itan Government was in the hands of the Liberal partj', and 
were posted on the Lower Po, to co-operate with the Papa! 
troops against the Austrians. But the King of. Naples no 
sooner found himself free from democratic control than orders 
were issued for the return of his troops. Some, under GJeneral 
Pepe, refused to obey ; but they were a mere handful, con- 
sisting for the most part of Italian volunteers. The mass of 
the troops, who were chiefly Germans and Swiss, answered to 
the royal mandate ; and thus the league of Italian indepen- 
dence all at once found itself ci'ippled by the defection of this 
foimidable force of experienced soldiers at the very time when 
their support would have been most vital. 

Hitherto success had attended the arms of the King of 
Sardinia. He had gained several victories over the Austnans, 
and forced them to abandon the line of the Mincio and to re- 
tire behind the Adige. On the 39tli of May the Austrian 
forces under Eadetzky himself received a severe check at 
Goito, and on the 31st they found themselves compelled to 
surrender the important fortress of Feschiera to the Pied- 



1 The effect was soon viaibla in the fall of Mas^ua, on the ?th of Septembar, 
fore a bomhaTdment which Iwd the tatj iu ruins, and in the t«bil rout of the 
iiii^Tits, under a defeat which the forooit|y' of tile Neopolitaii troopa furaed 

:o a niaesiioi'c. After uioiiths spent in friiilloss endcavoui-s bTEnglmid and 
Miee to nejjotiiite tonus Ijctwcon the King of tho Two SioiJioa and tlie inent- 
iits, hostilities wci-o renewed in tlie end of March, l«iH. The iiieiirgente 
ii-E sevei-iilj- dafe:ited at CatiiniiV, nud Qfler n liiiei' but ineffectunl regiBtanoe, 

Jermo wns given up to tlie royaliat forces on the IStli of May. 
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At this moment the prospects of Austria in Ituly were to 
all appearance gloomy in the extreme, and the hopes of the 
National party tliroughont the Peninsula, and of their snp- 
portera elsewhere, were raised to the highest pitch. Austria 
would wUIingly hare parted with Lombardy on equitable 
terms, and offered to do so. Fired, however, by their dream 
of a kingdom of Northern Italy, the leaders of the Italian 
movement, and those who sympathised with them, declined 
to negotiate on any basis but the absolute withdrawal of Aus- 
tria beyond the Alps. She had, therefore, no alternative but 
to seek to maintain her position by force' of arms. Her Ger- 
man subjects were warm in their hostQity to the Italian move- 
ment, and answered her appeal for support with enthusiasm. 
Crippled, therefore, though she was by revolutioaary violence 
at Vienna and in her Solavonian and Ilungaiian provinces, 
she was able to send large reinforcements to the relief of Ka- 
detzlcy. WhUe he, too, was gathering together his forces 
and strengthening his positions Avith sleepless energy, the 
resolution of his adversaries was being gradually sapped by 
internal distrust ; and those who had invoked the aid of the 
King of Sardioia were more active in celebrating his victories 
by noisy festivities than in furnishing men and materials to 
fight out the desperate struggle which the veteran Radetzky 
was preparing for him. 

Meanwhile Prussia had reaped in blood the first-fruits of 
the concessions which had been so inconsiderately made in 
Berlin to democratic violence. Early in April the Poles in 
Posen rose in revolt, and fell upon their Germau fellow-sub- 
jects with a savage f ry 1 ' h pared neither age nor sex, 
and vented itself n y ap s of cruelty and brutal out- 

rage. The customary h o f war were aggravated by 
whatever the fierce t p ns uld suggest. Maddened by 
the conduct of th n nt the Germans retaliated in a 

similar spirit, and th nte t n both sides was marked by 
circumstances of t y f wh ch parallels might only be 
found in the most ruthless wars of bygone centuries. Mieroa- 
lawski, so lately the idol of the Berlin processionists, appeared 
on the scene at the head of the Polish insurgents, and soon 
drew together a formidable army. But the atrocities of his 
countrymen had roused a spirit in their opponents which 
would have borne down ten times their numbers ; and the 
generals, by whom the Prussian troops were handled, soon 
showed that they were determined to make speedy and thor- 
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ough work with Mieroslawslti and his followers. After suc- 
cessive defeats, tiie forces under his immediate command were, 
compelled to surrender unconditionally on the 7th of May. A 
few days afterwards the only remaining section of the insur- 
gents met with a similar fate. The rebellion was crushed, 
but the atrocities o£ the Polish democrats were not forgotten, 
and helped to bring about the reaction against the extreme 
democratic party which was now beginning to, set in through- 
out Germany. 

While these events ivere passing in the South and East 
of Europe, the crisis was rapidly approaching in Paris, which 
the extravagances of political theorists and the unbridled pas- 
sions o£ the popidace had been steadily preparing. Socialism 
was for a time in the ascendant. lu a speech at the Luxem- 
bourg to a deputation of workmen, M. Louis Blanc had told 
them that by embracing its principles ' they would all become 
kings.' He and his fnends had now the opportunity of put- 
ting these principles into practice. Accordingly, by a decree 
they fixed the liours of labour at ten hours a day for Paris, but 
left them at twelve for the provinces. But the hours of labour 
mattered but little, when by their own act they had annihi- 
lated work itself; driving capital out of the country, and emp- 
tying the manufactories and workshops alike of orders and of 
men. At the Ateliers Nationaitx the hosts of idlers, who 
came thronging in from all sides, put their own construction 
on the kingship which had been promised to them. They 
had been assured by M. Louia Blanc, in the name of the State, 
that they should, during the present crisis, ' receive the wages 
which belong to periods of prosperity, with a share in the 
profits ; and for the future the free exercise of tteir powers, 
the free satisfaction of their desires, in fine, the maximum of 
happiness,' ' With such inducements it was no wonder that 
the men who enrolled themselves at the Ateliers J!fationaux 
rose rapidly to the number of no less than 118,000, who were 
maintained at a daily cost of upwards of 250,000 francs. It 
was of course impossible for Government to find emploj'ment 
for such enormous numbers ; and during the latter days of the 
existence of the so-called workshops, there were not 3,000 
men actually at work out of the 110,000 who then stood upon 
the public rolls. 

Englishmen trained in the principles of political economy 
ce de 29«" AwU, 1848) 
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looked on at this spectacle with astonishment, but with little 
doubt as to how it must end, Ifc was well perhaps that the 
theories of Socialism should be put once for all to a practical 
test, as this would probablj' furnish the surest exposure of the 
fallacies on which they were based. This was no Jcubt strong- 
ly present to the mind of Sir Robert Peel, when, in speaking 
on the 18th of April on the Government Bill for the more ef- 
fectual suppression of seditious and treasonable proceedings, 
he referred to the fallacies of Socialism with an earnestness 
that rose to eloquence, inspired as it was by the interest in 
the well-being of the sons of labour, whidi it is now well 
Isnown was with him a passion: 

'I tieliera it io be essential,' he eaid, 'to the peace of the world and Xd 
the atabllitj of QoTernment that the espariment now making in France Blmll 
have a fiiir trial, -without being embaiTasaed or disturbed by extrinsic inter- 
vention. But at the same time, with respect to social principles, I must Bay 
this, that 1 hope the working clnases of this oonntiy wiD not be deluded by 
the doctrines which are held upon that subject which intimatelj concerns 
their labour and the wages of labour. If the doctrinaa that are there tnnin.- 
tained be true — if there be indeed an antagonism between capital and labour 
— if it be true tiiat ail men, witlioiit reference to their different oapabillticB, 
different etrength, and different quolifieatJonB, are to have some iron formula 
applied to them, aud are all to reodve the same daily wages— if these thinga 
be trae, then all the experience and all the lights of the last hraidred and 
fifty years have existed in Tarn. Let us bum the works of Tui«ot, and Ssy, 
and Adam Smith. Let us establish in triumph the doctrines of the Missis- 
sippi scheme, and the principles of that Law who was supposed to have in- 
volved Prance ic misery and confusion. Let ua wait for ibs results of this 
experiment. Let us calmly contemplate whether it is possible that executive 
govemmentB can be great manufacturers, whether it be possible for them to 
force capital to employ industry — whether they can contravene the decrees 
of Pravideaoe, and reduce all men, without reference to habits or strengUi, 
to receive the same wages. For God's sake, give that social principle the 
same feir trial aa you are about to see given to the political principle. But 
I do earaeatlj trust— I have that confldenoc in the good sense of the work- 
ing clasaes of this country- that they will believe that no false delusion of 
tbe compolsory sharing of profits, no enmity directed against capital, no ex- 
tinction of competition amoi^ individuala, no oYcrpowerii^ of private enter- 
prise by Govemcnent undertakings at the public expense, oan possibly be for 
the benefit of the working classes, or have anj other ultimate result than hi- 
volving them in misery and ruin.' 

The prediction proved true. ITuider the management of a 
government, of whom Socialists formed a large proportion, 
the finances of France were rapidly falling into a coudition 
which made backruptcy imminent. Forty-five per cent, had 
been added to the direct taxes, loans had been raised, and ex- 
traordinary credits opened to enormous amounts. Still the 
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deficit continued to grow, and the drain created by tlie Ate- 
liers JVationatix showed no signs of abating. The burden 
had become intolerable, and when the Assembly met in May, 
the large proportion of moderate and experienced men who had 
been returned, showed that the people of France were bent 
on throwing ofE the tyranny of unpractical theorists, -which 
was rapidly hurrying France to destruction. What the Ate- 
liers Naiionaim had done for the workmen themselves Victor 
Hugo declared in very emphatic language on the 10th of June 
in the Assembly, to which he had been returned as a mem- 
ber. Starting with the admission that they were necessary 
when first establisheiJ— a concession wbich it might have 
been hard to justify — he proceeded : 'It is now high time to 
remedy an e^nl of which the least inconvenience is to squander 
uselessly the resources of the Eepiiblic. What have they 
produced in the course of four months ? Nothing. They 
nave deprived the hardy sons of toil of eiaployment, given 
them a distaste for labour, and demoralised them to such a 
degree that they are no longer ashamed to beg on the streets. 
The Monarchy has its idlers, the Republic has its vagabonds. 
Grod forbid that the enemies of the country should succeed in 
converting the Parisian workmen, formerly so virtuous, into 
lazzaroni or Prsetorians I ' 

But the mischief was-done. The men were demoralised, 
and they were in no mind to forego the advantages to whicti 
their leaders had told them they were entitled as of right. 
Force alone, it had now become plain, must decide whether 
rational principles of government were to be restored, or 
France was to be delivered, no one might say how soon, to 
the tender mercies of a Red Republic. 

Such was the posture of afFairs in Europe when the Prince 
wrote to his stepmother the following letter, which, brief as 
it is, is most suggestive of the days and nights of anxiety 
which the crowded events of every' day brought into the pal- 



' I must tear myself for a moment from the whirl of busi- 
ness, of emotions, fatigues, &c., to thank you for a long, dear 
letter, I never remember to have been kept in the stocks to 
the same extent as I am just now. The mere reading of the 
English, Fren(d), and German papers aborbs nearly all the 
spare hours of the day ; and yet one can let nothing pass 
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without losing the connection and comiijg in consequence to 
wrong conclusions, 

' The welfare of Germany manifestly lies at this moment 
in the hands o£ Dr. Cucnmus, Dr. Eisenstliclr,' Messieurs 
SchlUesel and GrUneisen, Dr. Sonnenkalb, Professor Vieboff, 
aud other equally trust-inspiring names in Frankfort. Berlin 
seems to be in a pitiable condition, and Vienna in utter 
chaos. At the outset there was a noble impulse in the Ger- 
man movement, but it has developed into an odious sicliness, 
which will wear out the German body, unless speedy reme- 



' In Italy much blood is being shed ; the Austrians let 
themselves be beaten as they always do, and when the war 
is at an end, then the internal disruption will begin. 

' France is on the eye of bankruptcy, and of a Parisian 
massacre. 

' Belgium and England stand up to the present time un- 
shaken, and furnish useful standards of what eonstitues real 
freedom. Yet even Iierg we have to deal with a mass of 
artisans suffering hunger and privation through the complete 
stagnation of trade. There have been conflicts every night 
last week between Chartists and the police. The latter, 
thank God 1 have kept the upper hand without putting the 
militajT' in requisition ; still, one night, they had to break 
with their truncheons the heads of between three and four 
hundred people, 

' We go to Osborne for a week, as on account of the deep 
mourning we can be of no use to society. Yesterday I at- 
tended the funeral of poor Princess Sophia.' 

'The children are all well, and little Louise thrives visi- 
bly, 

' BatkinghEm Palaoe, 'I& June, 184S,' 

Untaught by what had already occurred^ tlie Chartists 
continued to make themselves obnoxious by disturbing the 
peace of the metropolis by mob meetings, and by hatching 
miserable conspiracies in secret, of all which the Government 
was kept well informed. On the 3rd and 4th of May they 
liad given the police considerable trouble, and the nuisance 
created by their proceedings had become so intolerable, that 
the public heard with satisfaction, two days afterwards, that 
' ToungeBt davgbtsf of George HI, Sho AleA at Kenaington Pnlaoe, aged 
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five of tbe most conspicuous Chartist leaders, Ernest Jones, 
B'ussell, Wiiliams, Sliarpe, and Vernon, had been arrested on 
a charge of sedition, and committed for trial.' On this a 
great Chartist demonstration in the metropolis was announced 
for the 13th, but the measures taken by the Government to 
suppress it were so complete, that the courage of its project- 
ors failed them, and the menaced display ended, to use the 
words of next day's Times, ' not in smoke, but in ruin. There 
is absolutely nothing to record,' the writer went on to say, 
' nothing except the blankest expectation, the most miserable 
gaping, gossiping, and grumbling of disappointed listeners, 
the standing about, the roaming to and fro, the dispersing, 
and tbe sneaking home of poor simpletons who had wandered 
forth in the hope of some miracnloiis crisis in their affeirs.' 

It was impossible not to contrast this peaceable conclusion 
to designs, which, but for the energetic action of the Grovern- 
ment, might have resulted in a great public calamity, with 
the terrible scenes which were enacted a few days afterwards 
in the streets of Paris. On the 33nd of Juno the Provisional 
Government there found itself face to face with the popula-- 
tion, whom they had been feeding for months, demanding, in 
arms, an organisation of labour which should secure to them 
in permanence the privileges promised to them in the early 
days of the revolution. By the 33rd the whole north and 
east of Paris was covered with barricades, some of them of 
enormous strength, ' Do not deceive yourselves,' said M. 
Lamartine, addressing the other members of the Provisional 
Government : ' we do not advance to a strife with an kneute, 
but to a pitched battle with a confederacy of great factions. 
If the Republic, and with it society, is to be saved, it must 
have arms in its hands during the first years of its existence, 
and its forces should be disposed not only here, but over the 
whole surface of the empire, as for great wars which embrace 
not only the quarters of Paris, but the provinces.' To this 

Eass had things been brought by the theories of MM. Proud- 
on, Blanc, Ledru Rollin, and others of their creed. 

The events that followed furnish a terrible commentary 
on M. Lamartine's words. Three days of desperate street- 
fighting deluged the capital with blood, and desecrated it by 
atrocities before which humanity shudders 1 Every inch of 

' They were tried nt tlie Old Boile j earij iii July, oonvietetl, nnd aentenced 
to two yeara' unpriBDnment for eeditaon, with ahortBr terms for unlawful as- 
BBmblicg, besides being bound in BeomiMcB to keep itio penee for five yeare. 
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ground was fougbt for ; and struggles in which there could 
be no glory— bella nullos habitura friumphos — were pro- 
tracted with a tenacity of valour which on a nobler field 
would have conimanded the highest admiration. General 
Cavaignac, who had been proclaimed Dictator, showed by hia 
masterly arrangements that the saving of Paris and of 
France could not have fallen into better hands. The officers 
and soldiers under him did their miserable work thoroughly. 
But their victory was dearly purchased. In achieving it 
France had lost many of her ablest generals, while more of 
her soldiers had fellen by the hands of their countrymen 
than on some of the battle-fields of the Empire of which she 
was most proud. The extent of the losses on the side of the 
insurgents has never been ascertained. They were counted, 
however, by many thousands of alain. No fewer than fifteen 
thousand prisoners were left in the hands of the Government. 
Of these many were shot, while of those who were spared 
three thousand subsequently died of jai! fever, brought on by 
overcrowding of the prisons. 

The ' Parisian massacre ' which the Prince had anticipated 
in his letter of the 7th of June had indeed come, — and come 
in a form more appalling than any imagination could have 
conceived possible. It will be seen from a passage in the fol- 
lowing letter to Baron Stockmar, how deeply he felt for those 
who had been led to destruction by trust in the mischievous 
doctrines of their leaders : 

'. . . . German affairs seem to me to have reached a 
turning point, at which things may possibly mend. If the 
Archduke John accepts, then unity is secured, and, I hope, 
monarchy as well. . , . Diplomacy here is somewhat discon- 
certed about the business, and Dietrichsen said to Bunsen, 
" I guess this' is to be merely the John who is to prepare the 
way for your Messias." 

' The tmce with Denmark is another fortunate incident, 
which sets free a portion of the Prussian army, while it 
diminishes the prospect of a general war. This seems daily 
to become more and more unlikely. In Germany people take 
pains to suspect the views of Russia, and are every moment 
surmising an inroad of the Eussian army ; but this has not a 
shadow of foundation. I believe that the Emperor has pre- 
scribed to himself a very moderate and prudent pai-t. Natu- 
rally it is hisrfwiyto seem strong and prepared for action, 
VOL. 11. — 4 
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Otherwise he would very soon be attacked ; and the declarations 
of the Germau democrats, that Poland must be reiuatated m 
its nationality, completely justify tlie Emperor in concentrat- 
ing his troops on the frontier. That he should disapprove 
the line taken by the King of Prussia is very natural and in- 
telligible ; but for all that I do not believe that he cherishes 
hostile intentions towards Prussia. _ 

'In Italy, too, Eadetaky has won territory and impor- 
tance ; and, if we were not so absurdly Carlo-Albertoish, we 
might be able to negotiate a peace upon the basis of surren- 
dering Milan to Sardinia, and leaving Venice with Austria. 
This would then also set free the Austrian army. 

' In the long run it is the troops who must be the instru- 
ments for restoring peace and order in Germany also. . 

' In Paris there has been a bloody conflict, and I should 
lilfe to learn something of the impression which this has made 
in Germany. As raonkey-lilie imitation of the French la un- 
happily a leading characteristic of the Teutomania-inflated 
heroes of the new epoch, military constraint should also be 
introduced, and the workmen's combinations be scattered to 
tlie winds. What misery have not Louis Blanc, Albert, Flo- 
con Lamartine, Ledru Eollin, Cr6mieux, &c. &c. brought 
upon their country! I cannot blame the mivriers for turning 
round in anger when the Ateliers Nationaux were closed ; 
for the droit au travail and the orgaiiisation 4u travail bad 
been promised to them by the Government, and the Republic 
plumed itself on having introduced a new era for U peuph 
ouvrier. The result to toe poor people has been disastrous. 

' I am collecting most interesting papers about all this, 
which I shall be delighted to communicate to you when you 

' Here everything goes on to a wish. The Government is 
weak, but it manages to get along, and the public is loyal and 
patriotic. , . . 

- " " "alaoe, 0th July, 1848.' 



Before quoting Baron Stookmar's reply, some explanation 
of the allusions in this letter to Denmarfc and to Italy may 
not be out of place. , t^ i. ■ . 

When the Prussian army was thrown into the Uuchies to sup- 
port the decree of the Vor-Parlament in corpovating Sohleswig 
with the German Confederation, the Danes had made a gallant 
resistance, but they had been compelled at the end of Aprd 
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to withdraw their army, before the superior numbers of their 
opponents, from the mainland to the neighbouring islands of 
Alsen and Fuuen. Upon this the Prussian General Von 
Wrangel advanced with a division of his army into Jutland. 
This invasion of purely Danish territory alarmed the Swedish 
Government, and they lost no time in addressmg a formal 
remonstrance 'to tlie Court of Berlin against a step which 
seemed to threaten the integrity or the existence of Denmark, 
and thereby the security of the other Scandinavian king- 
doms.' This remonstrance was accompanied by an intima- 
tion, that, if the measure were persisted in, Sweden would 
send a corps-4''arm^ into Fanen, or some other of the Danish 
islands, 'to be ready to oppose such an invasion on the part 
of Germany.' The Prussian Government replied that their 
object was not conquest, but reprisals for the seizure by Den- 
mark of German property, and a guarantee for compensation. 
Nevertheless, the Swedish Government landed a considerable 
force ontbeiskndof Fiinen ; and at the same time, a Russian 
fleet was ordered to cruise along the Danish coast, to -watch 
the course of events, and to act if necessary. These meas- 
ures had the desired effect. The Prussian troops were with- 
drawn from Jutland ; and Denmark relied on the effect of a 
close blockade of the chief Prussian ports on the Baltic, and 
of the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, for bringing the 
pressure of the Great European Powers upon Prussia to ter- 
minate the war. The good ofBces of Great Britain, Sweden, 
and Russia now came into play. A truce was arranged dur- 
ing the month of June, and on the 36th of August an armis- 
tice, which was to last for seven months, and under which 
England was appointed as mediator, was concluded at Mal- 
moe, which. terminated the contest — but only for a time. 

Again, as to Italy. Soon after the outbreak of the war in 
Lombardy and Venetia, Austria had sought the good offices 
o£ England to negotiate terms of amicable arrangement with 
fheir revolted subjects. With this view Herr von Hnm- 
mekuer came to England in May, and submitted various pro- 
posals to our Government, which ultimately took the follow- 
ing shape. Lombardy was to be set free by Austria, to dis- 
pose of herself as she chose, but taking upon herself a suit- 
able proportion of the pecuniary liabilities of the Austrian 
Empire; Venetia, which Austria desired still to hold as a 
protection to Trieste, and her trade on the Adriatic, was to 
be erected into an Austrian Principality, with an Archduke 
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at its liead under the Emperor as suzerain. This proposal, it 
was obvious, even if the Italians had been in a mood to ao- 
cept it, could only have patched up the question between them 
and Austria for a time. But it could scarcely be doubted that 
any proposal, which left the Austrians a footing in Italy, 
would at that time have been rejected with scorn, flushed as 
the national party were with their first successes in the Lom- 
bard campaign, and believing, as they did, that these were 
but the prelude to a conclusive triumph. It was doubtful, 
too, whether the King of Sardinia could at that time have 
ventured to entertain it, witbout endangering his hold upon 
his own subjects. Such at least was the conclusion at which 
the English Cabinet arrived, and they therefore declined to 
negotiate between the parties, as there appeared to be no 
reasonable prabability that the Italians would agree to the 
terms proposed. 

As the summer advanced, and the King of Sardinia found 
that he was left to fight the battle of Italian independence 
without the hearty co-operation in men and means which had 
been promised to him by the Milanese and others, there can 
be no doubt that he would willingly have concluded a peace 
on the basis of the surrender of Lombardy by Austria. But 
Austria would not negotiate with him, and those with whom 
she was disposed to treat as mediators declined to interfere 
unless Venetia were surrendered along with Lombardy. Her 
pacific overtures therefore fell to the ground. Soon after- 
wards the tide of fortune turned in her favour. On the 33nd 
of July Charles Albert sustained a serious defeat at Custozza. 
This was followed by another, stiU more serious, at Somma 
Campagna on the 36th. By the 27th his whole forces had 
fallen back beyond the line of the Mincio. The 3rd of August 
saw him enter Milan with the remnant of his army, where, 
after being exposed for three days to the angry reCTimina- 
tions of the revolutionary party, whose own remissness in 
sending forward money and supplies to his troops had con- 
tributed mainly to the disastrous is3ue of the campaign, he 
was compelled to quit the city on one side as the Austrian 
troops entered it upon the other. 

Baron Stoelcmar to the J^nce. 

'istli July, 1318, 
' Archduke John was installed two days since. . . . This 
event, as was natural, has for some days had so far a tran- 
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quillising effect, as the masa of the public thinks that some 
advance has been made towards the speedy fulfibnent of the 
generally cherished expectations. For this fulfilment actual 
deeds are necessary. If the Eeiohsverweseris able to operate 
in that way, then he may soon become a considerable power ; 
if, on the other hand, he be doomed by circumstancea or evil 
luck to inactivity, no matter of how brief duration, the pres- 
tige of his office will very speedily sink to a mere shadow. . . , 

' I am also of opinion, that Russia's policy will be a wait- 
ing one, cautious and looking far ahead, because such a policy 
. is absolutely essential for the interests both of Russia and the 
Emperor. "Nicholas will hardly go to war, until he is either 
forced by us into It, or until the odds are in favour of doing 
so with success. 

' Grermany will certainly not bo drawn forthwith into a 
war, but this is the utmost that can be predicted on this point, 
for I anticipate no real remedy from the armistice in Denmark. 
In that quarter Holstein has merely chipped the eggs, but not 
kneaded them into the cake. They have had recourse to half 
measures, which have had the effect of placing them half on a 
revolutionary and half on a legal footing, where they still are. 
Out of such elements peace cannot cotne. The old eggs will 
of course soon grow stale, and when they have become unfit 
for use, a new cake will be kneaded, which either the Danes 
wiU cook after their own fashion, or the Sohleswig-Holsteiners 
after the fashion of a revolution effected by their declaring 
themselves wholly independent of the Danish dynasty. 

' A peace between Austria and Italy on the basis of Ven- 
ice remaining part of the Austrian Empire will ordy he a pro- 
tracted annistice. 

' Your Royal Highness asks what impression the events of 
Paris have made upon us ? Very different ones, I should say, 
at different places. In Frankfort we are too much taken up 
with ourselves, to have much sensibility of impressions from 
without. We are consequently just as mad as we were, — if 
possible, even madder. As it is here, so in all likelihood will 
it be in Vienna, Berlin, and Breslau. On the other hand, 
these events will have made a deeper and juster impression 
in the North, along the coast, in the Hanse Towns, in Han- 
over, — in places which have from the first been more cool and 
calm, than in the South, and which up to this time, in conse- 
quence of the burdens and losses of the war with Denmark, 
have become still more cool and calm. 
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' Your Royal Highness justly j-emai-l;s, that our revolution- 
ary fever is specifically French, something like a certain epi- 
demic fever, which is specifically Hungarian, and only to be 
caught on Hungarian soil. And this French radicalism, with 
which we are tainted, is just what weighs so heavily upon my 
heart. When, some years ago, I used to discuss politics with 
Bunsen, he used constantly to think, that if I had my way, I 
would Anglicise Germany too much. His common expres- 
sion was, — " But everything must be done in a true German 
spirit, and in accordance and harmony with the German na- 
ture." But German nature is apt to be sluggish, and not to 
move till it ia too late. Bunsen's truly German dreams were 
outstripped by the course of events, and the moderate reform- 
ers woke up to find the field in possession of a revolution^ on 
the French model and themselves nowhere. A revolution, 
however, which is based upon the maxims of radicalism, must 
of necessity renounce all principles of justice, and we may, 
therefore, find excuses for the way we are going on just now, 
but justify it on rational grounds we never can. 

' Your Royal Highness is of opinion, that the military will 
ultimately be the instrument by which order and peace will 
be restored to Germany. That brute force and lawlessness 
will ultimately be in turn put under constraint by material 
force, there can indeed be no doubt. But how far the initial 
attempts to enforce this constraint will be successful, how far 
they may be even possible, at the present moment especially, 
is hard to say. Discipline, ^ it Las hitherto existed among 
German troops, is no longer intact. How is it possible, that 
the social movement, which has affected aU ranks, should have 
failed to infect the army as well ? The South German troops 
are all more or less touched by the social epidemic._ Even 
the Prussians, in certain regiments, have not escaped it. . ■ . 

' Frora the first attempt to restore order and law by means 
of the troops, I therefore expect no decisive results; nay, I 
rather fear, it will only increase the anarchy and confusion, 
and may even lead to civil war. Generally, I foresee grave 
events within the next few weeks, for the parties (Govern- 
ments and National Assembly) are ranged in a manner face 
to face, and in such a way that there is no alteniative but 
peaceful union or hostile separation.' 
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PflnoB Bt ieriffllltiiral SoolaMa Meetinc Bt Tort— anMeas of bis Spcacli thare— Prapari- 
tlona for EobelHon Iq Irelwia— Defeat and Ouptura of Smith O'Brien— Trial sod Scn- 
taioo of Keteireadere— K'aoklOrt Central Govemmant-SbnggleB for Oannan Unity 
— Ilusuci'ectiou u Fienkfort— CoUapao of CliarUsoi io Eagkmd. 

It was a pleasure to the Prince to be recalled for a time from 
the study of the great but saddening political problems which 
were being worked out abroad and at home to topics, always 
favourites with him, which dealt purely witli the advance- 
ment of the arts of peace, and with what Bacon has called 
' the relief of man's estate.' Such were those to be discussed 
at the meeting of the Koya! Agricultural Society, to be held 
at York upon the 13th of July, where he had agreed ' to p^' 
an old debt,' as be told the meeting, by being present. Ho 
had been for upwards of six years a ttovernor of the Society. 
His appearance on this occasion called forth a display of 
loyalty more demonstrative than usual, and he charmed his 
audience by a speech at once graceful, compact, suggestive, 
and playful. In the few words in which he proposed the suc- 
cess of the Society he seemed to have spoken what other men 
would have taken long to say. What the Society proposed 
to do and what it bad done was put in a way, too, which 
must have persuaded even those enthusiasts to whom high- 
farming and the improvement of stock are the great business 
of life, that the speaker was inspired by a knowledge and a 
zeal no whit inferior to their own. When be told his large 
audience what 'we agriculturists of England' had in view, 
this identification of himself with their pursuits sent a thrill 
of pleasure through the meeting, which broke out in loud ac- 
clamations. This and a naive avowal at the close that he 
had himself ' experienced the pleasures and the little pangs ' 
attendant on agricultural pursuits,' made all feel how thor- 

' The Prince liaci axhibitad in 134B ond eodli su^jBequant year at tlie Smitii- 
iald Shows, and taken prizes there, and also nt the Shows of tlie EojiJ. Agri- 
cultnmi Soolatyof Ive!ond,ond the Eovol Dnblia Society. In 1843 he toot 
the feat prize, and was very proud of iafeiog it, at the Smithfleld Show for the 
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oughly English their young Prince had grown in his tastes, 
and how well he knew the way to the hearts of the people, to 
whose welfare hia best thoug'hta were devoted. 

No man was better able than the Prince to appreciate the 
value of any mechanical invention or improvement.' He was 
unusually quick to comprehend its principle, and the emi- 
nently practical character of hia mind impelled him at once 
to measure how far it was likely to accomplish the object 
aimed at. The inspection of the implements brought to- 
gether at a meeting of this kind was therefore not merely a 
delight to him, but a matter also of close and thoughtful 
study. It is not, therefore, surprising to find him acknowledg- 
ing in the following letter to the Queen that, liaving spent in 
the Show-yard the morning hours, when the rest of the world 
were either asleep or idling, he was ' pretty well done up ' 
even before his public work for the day began. 

' . . . . I am already pretty well done up 1 1 have still much 
before me. Soon after five this morning, certainly by six, we 
were in the " Show-yard " to inspect the farm implements, 
which are certainly wonderfully ingenious, and kept our af^ 
tention on the stretch for a couple of hours. I then went 
over the Museum and the Museum Grardcn. In an hour I go 
to the Cathedral, about half-past two back to the Show-yard, 
which will then be open to the public. About four the grand 
dinner comes off, which will last several hours. In the even- 
ing I go to the Ball, which is given at the Mansion House by 
the City, and the Mayor has just suggested that I should be 

» A romiu-ka'blo instance of tho Prinoo's aoovufioT of obseirntion in nmttars 
of this kind has been btonght to ournotioe by Mr. Jowitt, of HareMlls, Iieeds. 
During tlio viiut of the Queen and Prinoa to Iieeds in 1853, for tie pvirpose of 
opening Hie Town Hall there, tha Prince made n piivtite vilut to Oie ExhibitJon 
of Social Industn'. In one of the looma, ito sepavate pieces of maehiueiy 
which made up Mr, Donisthorptf a wool-eorahing maehiae were hiid out upon a 
table. 'Therrince,' Mr. Jowitt writes, 'was intorested inlooHng at them, 
having seen the madiiiie at wort in the Great Eshibitioc of 1861. In another 
part M the building maohineiy in motion was exhibited, and Mr. Donisiliorpo 
was there to explain hia maoluna to the Prince. He needed, however, no es- 

{lanation^ at ones nndeiBtandiiM this complex and moat valuable invenlJon : 
iit, looliiag oloael? at the ma^ime, lie remarked tluit there was a wheel or 
Bomething of that kind wanting, pointine ont where and how it should be in- 
ti^oduoed, — to tha great sijrprise of Mr.T)oiii3tborpe, who said it was ao,— (it 

T,n.q T,.^„ „„.jj„„i^iiw i.rt „..<-■, T,„4. ■.T,.i_,i. .-_ ten thousand would 

i-B who were present 
lomory.' Many other facta 
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present about midnight after the Ball at his Banquet in the 
Guildhall, bnt this I have declined. To-morrow we shall be 
stirring betimes, so as to be in London by two. . . . 

' The dinner yesterday was very tedious and very hot ! 1 
Of people I knew there were present Lord Yarborough {in 
the chair), Lords Fortescue, Morpeth, and Lonsdale, then Van 
de Weyer, Bunsen, and Bancroft (as Foreign Ministers), the 
Duke of Eicbmond, Lord Feversham, Txird Talbot, Lord Chi- 
chester, Lord George Bentinck, Sir John Johnstone, Mr. Shel- 
ley, Colonel Challoner, Captain Pelhani, Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Captain Duncombe, Hon. A. Duncombe, 
&c. &c. After dinner there was a discussion on farming. 
The dinner was iofamous — without method and without 
viands. Wo wine, muddy water, no patatoes, the fish with- 
out sauce. That of to-day will be cold! Heaven defend my 
stomach I 



The Prince returned next day to London, where the press- 
ure of public affairs made his absence from the Queen's side 
even for a day a matter of difficulty. In all their manifold 
details he was soon once more immersed. Meanwhile the 
echo of the general applause with which his speech at York 
was received throughout the country reached him, and gave 
him much satisfaction. He refers to it with hia usual mod- 
esty at the end of a long letter on foreign politics to Baron 
Stockmar : 

' . . . . Grerman affairs seem to have taken a turn for the 
better in consequence of the acceptance of the Archduke. 
It is true that all the difficult questions are as far from being 
solved as before, but greater confidence has been inspired, and 
this is a preliminary condition indispensable for their solu- 

' I have just returned from York, where I was several days 
at the Agricultural Meeting, and was received with enthu- 
siasm, I had to speak, too, and was immensely applauded 
for what I said. Pray do not say " Mouche du Cocke / " ' to 
this. I only mention it because I believe it will give yon 
pleasure, as you have often urged me to have more confidence 
in matters of this kind. 

' Buokingham Palace, IBtli July, 1848.' 

' See this Rllueion explained in Note 3, p. 3T9 of the flrst volume. 
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It was natural that the Queen should speak more unre- 
servedly of the etfec6 produced by the Prince's appearance at 
York. To BaroQ Stockmar Her Majesty wrote : ' The Prince's 
-risit tg York was a complete triumph, and he was most en- 
tliusiastically received. He made another most successful 
speech, and he is himself quite astonished at being such an 
excellent speaker, as he says it is the last thing ho ever 
dreamt he should have success in. He possesses one other 
great quality, which is "tact;" he never says a word too 
much or too little.' Writing to King Leopold the same day. 
Her Majesty again adverts to this last quality of the Prince's 
mind in these words : ' Independently of his acute mind and 
pure and excellent heart, he has rare tact, and always knows 
what to say, and how to say it.' 

Ireland, the Prince found upon his return from York, was 
once more the subject of pressing anxiety. The leaders of 
Young Ireland had been too deeply pledged to action by their 
own wild oratory to take warning by their narrow escape 
from the fate which had overtaken Mr. Mitehel. His paper, 
Tlie United Irishman, was no sooner suppressed than it was 
succeeded by The Irish Felon, a journal which fully justified 
its name by the character of its contents. The JVaiion and 
The Tribune, the two other Dublin organs of the party, made 
the defiance of the Government and the establishment of a 
republic the burden of their leaders. Meanwhile clubs were 
organised throughout the country with the avowed object of 
preparing for a general rising. Midnight drills were carried 
on with increased vigour, arms were bought up and distrib- 
uted in large numbers,* and the well-affected, who turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals to join the clubs, were denounced as 
the enemies of the country. Eevolution, not Eepeal, was 
openly avowed as the thing to be aimed at. This, it was 
true, had the effect of separating the Old Ireland party from 
the movement. They saw only too well the bloody issue 
which was likely to be provoked. But even Repeal, pur- 
chased at such a price, their great leader, O'Connell, had in 
past days told them again and again would have been too 
dear. No political change was worth, in his view, the shed- 
ding of a single drop of blood. The mass of the country 

* The favourite weapon was the pifce. There were eigM difl'ei'eiit tinils of 
tliesB, of whioh a drawing, obtjunsd by the Prince at tho Ume, is before ua. 
For tiio purposes of massuore they were admirably designed. For use m the 
field ogajBst well-anued trooja, thoy were wortblesa. 
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people, too, wera totally indiffereat to any political subject. 
To them Repesil or Republic were little more than words ; 
but on any successful outbreak in Dublin the trovemment bad 
reason to apprehend that they might follow the example, in 
the delusive hope o£ getting the land into their own hands, 
which Mr, Meagher and other fiery rhetoricians were oon- 
stautly assuring them would be only a resumption of what 
was in fact their own. The state of uneasiness had become 
intolerable. No one could tell to what extent the disaffection 
had spread, or how soon it might explode into open revolt. 
Trade was at a standstill, and the paraWsis of industry, caused 
by the continued agitation, threatened to involve thousands 
in bantruptcy and ruin. 

Lord Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant, felt that a crisis 
had been reached, which made it necessary to strike at the 
heart of the threatened rebellion. The two Acts, which had 
been passed within the last ten months with the view of ar- 
resting its progress, had proved wholly insufficient for the 
purpose. This was so well known, that the House of Com- 
raoos, despite their natural aversion to conceding to Govern- 
ment summary and arbitrary powers, did not hesitate for a 
moment in applying this drastic remedy to what they felt to 
be a desperate disease. Accordingly Lord John Riissell was 
received with cheers when he announced, on the &lst of July, 
that he should next day ask leave to bring in a Bill to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant ' to apprehend and detain until the let 
of March, 1849, such persons as he shall suspect of conspiring 
against Her Majesty's Government.' 

The statement which he laid before the House on intro- 
ducing the Bill left no doubt as to the necessity of the meas- 
ure. The general facts were already familiar to all ; bat any 
hesitation which might have been felt was removed by the 
language of a letter received that morning from Lord Clar- 
endon, and read 1x) the House, in which he declared that ' the 
change which had come over the people within the last ten 
days was most alarming, and was greater than any which had 
ever been seen before ia Ireland.' ' No doubt,' Lord John 
Russell added, after quoting this letter, ' any attempt at in- 
surrection would be put down, but it could not be done with- 
out much bloodshed and the sacrifice of many lives.' After 
such an announcement the House were not likely to give 
much heed to an amendment moved by Mr. Sharman Craw: 
ford, ' that the present distracted state of Ireland arises from 
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misgorermnent and from the want of remedial vr. 
without which no coercive tneasni^s can restore either order 



or content to the country.' Only eight Members ventured to 
support a proposition so directly at variance with the facts, 
and it Vas negatived by a majority of 363. The Bill was 
passed through all its stages in the House of Commons the 
same day — a Saturday. On the following Monday it was 
sent up to the House of Lords, where the same despatch was 
given to it, and the next day it received the Royal Assent 

Writing the same day on which this was given to the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, the Prince alludes to these 
events in terms which show how much they had added to the 
other anxieties of the time ; 

' . . . . Ah, that the world would also grow somewhat 
better ; but I fear the disease is vei^ deeply seated. Much 
that is untoward stands in the way of a recovery, and no 
physician is to be found who oould undertake the cure, 'ilie 
Archduke John is going to try his hand in doctoring Ger- 
many. It is no easy task. 

' We, too, have a sore in Ireland at this moment that is 
ripe for bursting. But we are resolved not to be beaten, and 
can go into the fight with confidence, for we have a clear 
conscience, and for years bave done nothing but apply reme- 
dial measures to that unhappy country. . . . 

■ ' We have now retired to Osborne, and had much reed of 
some repose. All are well in health. 
' Osbomo, asth July, 1348.' 

No time was lost in putting the new Act into force. Im- 
mediately on its arrival in Dublin (36th July) warrants were 
issued for the arrest of Messrs. Smith O'Brien, Meagher, 
Dillon, and others of the most prominent instigators to rebel- 
lion. The same day a proclamation was published, declaring 
the clubs illegal, and requiring them to dissolve. This some 
of them did. Face to face with the fact of having to fight 
with the certainty of being beaten, many drew back who had 
been loudest to apphiud, while the glories of the promised 
conflict blazed before them in the frenzied rhetoric of their 
leaders. At the same time the loyal and peaceable members 
of the community had the satisfaction of seeing that most 
complete measures had been taken by the Government for 
tbeir protection. A very large military force had been con- 
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centrated in the districts most tainted with disaffectioa. The 
south coast was alive with war-steamers, under the command 
of Sir Charles Napier, and ships-of-war were stationed at Cork 
and Waterford, which could have swept their thoroughfares 
■with their guns, A few days later the counties of Kerry, 
Galway, Wexford, Oarlow, Queen's County, Kildare, Wiok- 
low, Westmeath, and Louth, with many of the baronies of 
other counties, were proclainied under the ' Crime and Out- 
rage Act,' and a general disarmament of the inhabitants was 
instituted. Every precaution, in short, was taken to prevent 
ti rising, i£ possible, or, in the worst event, to make the strug- 
gle brief and its issue decisive. 

The climax of this last and seemingly formidable chapter 
in the long, sad story of Irish insurrections was soon reached. 
So completely cowed by the activity of the Government were 
the men who by thousands had been spending their nights in 
drill and their scanty means in purchasing pikes and other 
instruments of slaughter, that only a few thousand of them 
could be got to rally round the man whom they had been for 
some time hailing as ' the King of Munster.' With these at 
his back, Mr. Smith O'Brien advanced, on the 38th of July, 
towards the town of BalUngarry, when he encountered a 
body of forty-seven police, who had marched out to meet 
them. Finding the insurgents in such force, the inspector 
withdrew his men into a small honse, occupied by a Widow 
Cormack, where he awaited their attack. This his party re- 
ceived with so much vigour, that after two of the assailants 
had been killed and several wounded, while the police re- 
mained unhurt, the main body retired from the attack, and 
dispersed in confusion. The rebellion was practically at an 
end. On the 5th of August Mr. Smith O'Brien, after wan- 
dering about the country for several days, having' been recog- 
nized by a railway guard on his way to the station at Thurles, 
was arrested, and sent under escort to Dublin, A few days 
afterwards, Meagher and two of his brother leaders, in 
wretched plight from exposure, fatigue, and hunger, were ar- 
rested by a police-patrol on a public road. They made no 
resistance. Numerous arrests of others more or less actively 
implicated in the movement were made within the next few 
days, and the country, with the exception of some parts of 
Tipperary, where some miserable attempts at an armed rising 
were continued into the month of September, was rapidly re- 
duced to a condition of sullen tranquillity. Towards the end 
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of July The, Irish Felon had written : ' There are at present 
ia occupation of our country some 40,000 armed men in the 
livery and service of England ; aud the question is, How best 
and soonest to kill and capture these 40,000 men ? ' Happily 
the problem had proved too hard for the reckless schemers 
who, calling themgelves patriots, were doing their country 
hourly wrong by filliug its ignorant peasantry with delusive 
hopes, and making life a burden and a fear to every honest 
and industrious citizen. 

Smith O'Brien, Meagher, and JMacManus were brought to 
trial in September, and, having been convicted of high trea- 
son, were sentenced to death. To have carried tliie sentence 
into effect would have been to raise these morbid egotists to 
the dignity of martyrs. The rebellion which they had in- 
tended should be a tragedy had turned out a farce ; and it 
was in all ways best to leave them in the contempt into which 
they had fallen by their own conduct. Early in the proceed- 
ings it was made apparent that the Government did not in- 
tend to inflict the capital sentence. But when thej' an- 
nounced that it was to be commuted to transportation for 
life, instead of accepting in silence this gracious act of mer- 
cy, the disappointed rebels, consistent in folly to the last, 
pretended that the Government were bound by the sentence 
of the Court, and that they must either be set at liberty, or 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, according to (he statute, and 
not sent across the seas at the will of a Sovereign whom they 
had disowned.^ 

The efl^ect of the proceedings taken by the Government in 
Ireland was still unknown when the Prince wrote the letter 
to Baron Stockmar immediately to be quoted. 

The Baron had recently been sounded as to his wDlingness 
to accept the Ministry of Foreign Affairs under the new Cen- 
tral Government at Frankfort, His answer was character- 
istic ' The man must be simply mad who, at sixty, with 
gout in Lis stomach, would undertake the office of sick-ni.n«e 
to Germany, prostrate as she is ^vith contagious fever.' Bun- 
sen had heard of tbe suggestion with pleasure, ' You should 
have seen the look of I^ord Palmerston,' he writes to Stock- 

• They had first triad to get their santenca set naide on narrow teolmioal 
gronuds by an appeal to the Comt of Queen's Eeneb, and, haviog faded there, 
hy bh appeal to the Houeo of Loi'ds, wbioh oonflmied the juc%ment of the 
Coott heiow on the 10th of May, 1848. To put beyond a doubt the question of 
the right of the Crown to oommute their Bentonce, an Aot wna oaiTied through 
Pnrlianient immodiatoly afterwai'ds. 
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mar on the 15tli of July {Memoirs, ii. 189), ' when I told him 
the news as a diplomatic report, " That would be a happy 
choice indeed I He is one of the best political heads I have 
ever met with 1 " ' Stockmar wished Bunsen to undertake 
the office he had himself declined, and seems to have con- 
sented to accept the Premiership, if Bunsen. would have 
agreed. But Bunsen felt himself bound hy his relations to 
Prussia to let it be known that be could not do so ; and by 
this time, as he writes to his wife on the 3rd of August (Me- 
moirs, ii. 193), ' all Prussia is in a great state of irritation 
against Frankfort, as one man. The affair was not well man- 
aged from the beginning.' Prussia was in fact rufBed by the 
appointment of an Austrian Archduke as Eeiehaverweeer ; 
and this soreness of feeling had been aggravated by the de- 
mand of the new Central Power, that the Prussian army 
should be submitted to its control, and that Prussia should 
consent to be represented diplomatically by the Central 
Power. Tlie attitude adopted by thaf Power towards the 
Sovereigns and Princes of the other States had been not more 
conciliatory; and the seeds of the antagonism were thus 
sown which ultimately wrecked the whole scheme. The 
symptoms had already become ominous, when tlie Prince 
wrote as follows: 

'Dear Stockmar,— Tli is letter is taken to you by Lord 
Cowley, who is charged with compliments to the Keichs- 
vcrweser, and with a private letter to him from Victoria to 
the same effect. Things seem in Germany to have reached 

another crisis. I have just written a long letter to -, 

which you should ask to see. has absolutely no ppnci- 

ples as a politician, and therefore, able as he is, he wavers to 
and fro like a reed shaken by the wind. Besides, like the 
young soldier under fire, he has the &ult, with which you have 
often reproached me, of feeing always eager, when danger 
rises to be doing something, and that instantly. Thus it is 
that he has needlessly laid the rights of his order upon the 
altar of his country without producing any effect, and is now 
desirous that all Sovereigns should abdicate.' 

When he wrote this the Prince could not have been aware 
of a speech of Stockmar's, which had taken awav thebieath 
of his brother representatives at the Diet, after the Diet had 
decreed its own dissolution. ' Now the Diet is dissolved, he 
said ' the time lias come for the separate governments, espe- 
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oially tlie small ones, to aokuowledge tliemsclvea a^ impos- 
sible and superfluous, and to sacrifice themselves for the sake 
of one great whole. Such a last patriotic act as this would 
be the only worthy wind up to the Diet.' Stockmar had 
many reasons for this opinion ; but one of the chief of these 
was what he expresses in a letter of the lltL of July of this 
year {DenhwWrdigkeit6n^ p. 530). ' That these are times 
when small sovereigns are quite unable to fulfil by their own 
power the primary purpose of a State, protection to life and 
property, was hidden from the eyes of the multitude by the 
protracted state of tranquillity. Add to this that tbe sub- 
divisions, which made us so weak, gave rise in the govem- 
menla to a false belief in their strength and security as against 
their own subjects. They fancied that revolutions could 
only take place in single States at a time when they might 
he helped by their neighbours who were quiet^and secure. 
Now, however, we see that no one of them can help the other.' 
The Prince, though opposed at this time to Stockmar's views 
■' ' 1 point, came round to them afterwards. His letter 



'We have unquestionably reached the point where the 
position of all the separate governments must be settled with 
reference to some central authority. The way and manner in 
wbich the central authority has been created by the National 
Assembly was not the way to make what sacrifices had to be 
made agreeable to the separate governments. Perhaps this 
was not even the wish of the principal leaders, who find a 
certain charm and enjoyment in a student-like insolence 
( G-robheit) toivards all suDsisfcing authorities or even persons 
of rank. This has brought us to the brink of a separatist 
movement, which, however, it would be better not to pro- 
voke. If an accord between the separate States and the 
central body be not effected, then there can be no unity ; 
and to desire unity only in such a way as to make the exist- 
ence of the separate States within it impossible, is to make 
the struggle for its destruction a necessity for Germany, and 
this struggle, however it may end, will be a terrible misfor- 
tune. Can, then, no road to union be devised? No time 
should be lost by the separate States in settling the central 
authority, even to ensure an harmonious mutual understand- 
ing, and the Assembly should not tolerate unnecssary insults 
to the States by the representatives. 
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1 1 ir Bunsen is to go to Franltfort, in order to take in 
h ] tl quastioDS of foreign policy — at least, he surmises 
tl t b the object of his sudden summons to Berlin. May 
h b f tunate in those about him, for he is impressionable, 
d tl eadinesB with which he assimilates other men's ideas 
p him to this danger, that he examines and advocates 
botli .ides of the question in succession before drawing the 
deduction that finally determines his views. This once done, 
these are generally very correct, and, by reason o£ the pre- 
liminary process, are based upon a principle. But if he is 
forced to act before he has worlied out his eouolusions, it is 
often a mere toas-up which side he will adopt. It will always 
be difBouIt for a Prussian ofificial to stand between the Aich- 
duke, the Paulus Church, Berlin, and Potsdam, and not to 
run his head against the whole four, 

' Here we have at last been compelled to deal with the 
Irish in good earnest, otherwise the organisation would have 
gone too far. Whether it will 3'et come to an insurrection 
or not, the next few days must decide. Delay is in our 
favour. 

' In the Italian business the moment has arrived for mak- 
ing a peace. Cavaignao will go hand in hand with us. . . . 

' But I must stop. Come to us soon. A few thorough 
talks with you would be a real benefit to mo, 
' OBbomo, 2etli July, 1S48.' 

Some days later the tidings reached the Prince of the ap- 
pointment of the Keichsverweser Ministry, with the Queen's 
half-brother. Prince Leiningen, at the head of the Department 
of Foreign Aflairs, an appointment which gave him great 
satisfaction, as an earnest, alo&g with the other appointments, 
that there were now men of character and weight at the head 
of the great novel experiment for its reconstitution on which 
Germany had entered. 

' Dear Stockmar ' — . . . ■ We were surprised yesterday 
by the nomination of Charles (Prince Leiningen) as Minister 
President. It is good for the cause that he has received the 
appointment. That a Prince appears at the head of the first 
Ministry gives a certain dignity to the cause, and Charies has 
talent for foreign affairs, and at the same time no small expe- 
rience gained by his long residence here. You, too, will, no 
doubt, do a little prompting behind the scenes, which can 
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have only good results. What now ia to be the attitude of 
tlie separate States towards the central authority ? Is this to 
take no legitimate and official shape, or is it to be formed en- 
tu'ely by Declarations, and counter-Declarations, and street 
brawls ? This seems to me to be at this moment the most im- 
portant thing the Beichsverweser has to arrange. 

' Osbome, Sth August, I84S.' 

What the Princes of the separate States might or might 
not do seems to have been of small account with Stockmar, if 
only Prussia would have taken up a clear and unequivocal 
position. Was the King prepared to place himself at the 
head of Germany or not ? If he would only say yes, and ad- 
here to the resolution, Stockmar Relieved that the majority 
of the AsaemHy would support his claims, and that the 
Princes of the other States were powerless to resist them. 
But the King would not take the initiative. The democratio 
basis of the National Assembly was abhorrent to liim. ' Do 
not forget that tliere are stiil Princes in Germany, aud that I 
am one of them,' were his words (15th of August, 1848) t<j 
the deputation of the Frankfort Assembly sent to welcome 
him at Cologne on the occasion of the festival on the reopen- 
ing of the Cathedral. Any proposals from the Aesembly, he 
told Bunsen tvro days later, ' must be supported by the Princes, 
in order to enable him to accept them with honour and a 
good conscience. He could not approve of an usurpation 
against the other States, against which, as far as Prussia was 
concerned, he would himself protest ' (Sunsen's Leben, Ger- 
man edition, ii. 471), What could be hoped for from the side 
of Prussia, after such a declaration, by one who laiew, as 
Stockmar did, that by their own wiU the sovereigns of the 
other States would never comply with its conditions ? 

These sovereigns had shown no disposition to make con- 
cessions to the exigencies of the time, or to assist the Assem- 
bly in organising an united Germany. The Assembly, on the 
other hand, intoxicated with the idea of its own supremacy — 
although naving no ai-my, nor the power of raising one at its 
back, it was impotent unless supported by the good will of 
Prussia and the other States — went on its way as though it 
were a real power, which could mould sovereigns and people 
to its will. What the Assembly really was, Wolfgang Men- 
zel has described in one of his pithy sentences : ' In Frankfort 
sat a feeble old. man, among five hundred talkera as powerless 
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as himself, wlio unfortunately did all ttey could to destroy, as 
quickly and as completely as possible, their moral power, the 
only one they had.' ' Things were in thia state when the 
Prince wrote the following letter to Prince Leiningeu : 

' Dear Charles, — I Bend you a memoraadum by a German 
(Hplomatist, drawn with very liberal colours, and throwing 
light upon the question of Grerman unity, and the bearing of 
the Frankfort Assembly in regard to it, which I consider so 
true and just, that I beg you to read it attentively, and then 
to Gominnaicate it to Stockmar. The man, I think, ia quite 
right, when he speaks of the mistake of thinking that it is 
from Frankfort that strengtii is to be given to the German 
Governments, to order, and to public safety. The only thing 
wliich ia the long run will hold together in Germany is the 
relation which has grown up through sentiment and history 
between the governing families and the countries hereditarily 
appertaining to their houses. The weakness is greatest in 
the countries which, by the operation of injustice and crime, 
have become united under certain reigning houses (Baden, 
Wilrtemberg, Darmstadt, Rhenish Prussia, Rhenish Bavaria, 
&c.), and the weakness will attach to the German Central 
Government also, i^ instead of being an adequate expression 
of the States and Governments under it, it aims and is bent 
on standing on the basis of the Revolution, and following' 
out some plan moulded on expediency by certain popular 
or rather revolutionary representatives. Let such be its 
course, and the fonn of government for Grermany wUl be an 
open question for all time, as to which every man may alter 
his opinion as he pleases, according to whatever outward 
circumstances may influence it. Whether republic or mon- 
ai'chy will, among others, be a mere question of a dominant 
majority. What a Frankfort Assembly determines to-day, 
another may upset to-morrow ; a settled state of public law 
will be quite impossible, because on the momentary caprices 
of public meetings will depend what is to be regarded as 
public law, 

' Oabomo, Slet August, 1S43.' 

Soon after the date of thia letter the National Assembly 
were taught by the stem discipline of facts, that they were 

' SenMchie der Letden Vlsfnig Jsltre, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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in truth a nuIUtj. When the armistice, which, as already 
meotionecl (supra, p. 75), had been concluded on the 36th 
of August at Malmoe, between Deamark and Prussia, came 
under discussion, that Assembly toolt exception to its terms, 
and carried away by the eloquent denunciations of it by Herr 
Dahlraann and others, as a compromise of German honour, 
and as an abuse by Prussia of the power with which she had 
been entrusted, resolved by a Tote of S38 to 33 that it should 
not be ratified. This was followed by the resignation of the 
Ministry. Dahlmann was entrusted with the formation of a 
new Ministry, but he could (ind no one prepared to join with 
hira in trying to carry on the war without the aid of Prussia, 
and had to give up the attempt. This and the conduct of 
the revolutionary party in the Duchies themselves brought 
the majority in the Assembly to their senses ; and on the 
16th of September they retraced their steps, and voted by 
357 to i36 that the armistice should be supported. 

This lesson that, while they vaunted themselves to be a 
great central representative power, they were in fact no power 
at all, was still further illustrated by the fact that their very 
existence was saved a few days afterwards by the troops of 
Prussia and of Austria. So soon as the decision of the Assem- 
bly in favour of the armistice was declared, the extreme 
Radicals, who had long been waiting for the opportunity. to 
upset all government, set to woT-k to inflame the passions of 
the populace, with the view of taking the Assembly by stoi-m. 
But when they advanced on the 18th to the Paulus Church 
for this purpose, they found it guarded by some battalions of 
Austrian and Prussian soldiers, who had been tastily sum- 
moned by the Archduke's Ministers from the neighbouring 
fortress of Mayence. Barricades were thrown up, but the 
military after some sharp fighting, in which they were forced 
in the end to bring artillery into play, carried everything 
before them, with a loss of only eight killed. Two members 
of the Assembly of great distinction, however. Prince Lich- 
noweki and Gteneral Auerewald, were hacked to pieces by the 
mob with biutal atrocity. From the events of that day may 
be dated a strong conservative reaction at Frankfort; neither 
were they without influence in strengthening the feeling in 
the Game direction which was rapidly spreading through 
other parts of Grermany. 

Meantime, England had been able without bloodshed to 
put down the last desperate combinations of the men, who. 
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H they could have had their way, would have ravaged some 
of her principal cities with fire and sword. The allies of the 
Irish Confederation and the more desperate of the Chartists 
had been watching for the success of the rebellion in Ireland, 
to carry out their own designs, when the country, drained by 
Ireland of its soldiers, woi3d have been less able to make 
head against them. A general rising in London and eeyeral 
of the principal towns had been planned for the 16tfa of 
August. Every arrangement, it afterwards appeared, was 
no sooner settled than it was made known to the Government . 
by volunteer spies, who had taken part in the proceedings as 
the designated 'Generals,' 'Presidents,' &o. of the future 
movement. The authorities had no difficulty, therefore, in 
determining how and when to act. Seizing the moment 
when the leading conspirators were met for deliberation at 
their various haunts, the police made a descent upon them so 
sudden, that they found themselves without the power of re- 
sistance. Most of them were anned to the teeth, s ime with 
iron breastplates; and large quantities of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and tow-balls, for use in setting fire to the public build- 
ings, were found in the houses where they were arrested. 
The men themselves were beyond conception contemptible, 
and their plans, although wildly mischievous, were absolutely 
childish. It was, therefore, hard to believe that the public 
safety had ever been in actual danger from them. But al- 
though the names of their leaders, Cuffey, Lacy, Jay, and 
Mullins, became a laugh ing-s to clc in the country, it was well 
both for the country and for themselves, that through the 
treachery of their confederates they were brought to justice 
without even the opportunity of attempting the measures 
of rapine and spoliation, which were the only intelligible 
part of their programme. In the concluding paragraph of 
the following letter to Baron Stookmar the Prince makes 
a remark on the tendency of people to underrate a public 
danger when it is past, which it is well to bear in mind, for 
it admits of being applied to much that is said and done 
in reference to matters of public policy, both domestic and 
foreign :— 

* We intend to sail, the day Parliament rises, on a visit for 
fourteen days to Balmoral, my new property in Aberdeen- 
shire, to which we are strongly urged by Clark, and, as far 
as I am concerned, by some little curiosity als" "... n.. ji,„ 
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two elder children, wa take with vs Affie [Prince Alfred^, who 
is still not quite well. Clark promises that Scotland will set 
everything to rights. 

' . ... In politics things are still somewhat hazy. Our 
Irish would-be rebellion is suppressed, aiid the ringleaders 
will certainly be convicted and transported. In London and 
all the great English towns, on the very night that a genera! 
rising of the Chartists was to have taken place, the leaders of 
the conspiracy, to a man, were seized and imprisoned neatly 
and simultaneously. The plan was imitated from the Parisian 
(mvriers, and sbells with nails in them had been prepared after 
the Parisian model ; but these gentry have not the same ele- 
ments to work upon here as in Paris, . . , 

'The affair will do good, as the dislike of tlic well-to-do 
to being compelled to pay for an increase of the police force 
had already become great, and the very people who force the 
Government in the moment of danger into extreme measures, 
as soon as the danger is past, abuse the Government for hav- 
ing adopted them. . . . 

' Osborne, 30tli August, ISiS.' 

Tlie sitting of Parliament, which had been protracted 
through no less than ten months, came to a close on the 5th 
of September, when it was prorogued by the Queen in per- 
son. On this occasion the new" House of Lords was used for 
the first time, and its splendour was heightened by the un- 
usual brilliancy of the assemblage which received the Sover- 
eign within its walla. The day was bright, and immense 
crowds along the route from Buckingham Palace had been at 
pains to show, that, amid the crash of tlubnes, their dovotion 
to the Queen and to tlie Constitution had suffered no abate- 
ment, 'I acknowledge,' said Her Majesty with marked em- 
phasis on this part of the Eoyal Speech, ' with grateful feel- 
ings the many marks of loyalty and attachment which I have 
received from all classes of my people.' 

Hot less noticeable was the expression given to the words, 
in which Her Majesty referred with justifiable pride to the 
reciprocal faith in monarch and in people which had borne 
them triumphantly through the trials of the past, and was 
the best guarantee for strength and tranquillity in the fu- 

' The strength o£ our institutions has been tried, and has 
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not been found wanting. T have studied to preserve tlie peo- 
ple comKiitted to my cbarge in the enjoyment of tLat temper- 
ate freedom which they so justly value. My people, on their 
side, feel too seasibly the advantages of order and security to 
allow the promoters of pillage and confusion any chance of 
success in their wiolted designs.' 
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!t Visit to Balmoral— Pursuit 
- ■" iblea on the tioBt 

ImmkdiateiiT after proroguing Parliament, tiie Queen and 
Prince prooeeclecl to Woolwicb, where the Royal squadron 
was waiting to convey them to Aberdeen on their way to 
Balmoral. About eight o'clock on the morning of the ?th of 
September, Aberdeen harbonr was reached ; and although this 
was nearly twenty-four hours earlier than was expected, the 
municipal authorities were on the alert to give the Royal vis- 
itors an appropriate welcome to the fair city of Bon Accord. 
The Prince was presented before landing with the freedom 
of the city, and auteequently visited the two Universities, the 
Museum, and the great granite quarries in the neighbourhood. 
Next day the Eoyal party drove to Balmoral, full of eager 
anticipation as to their future Highland home. 

Neither were they disappointed. The attention of the 
Royal physician. Sir James Clark, had been called by his son, 
now Sir John Clark, to the fine air and other attractions of 
this part of Deeside as a summer and autumn residence. 
Having satisfied himself on these points, he had urged the 
Queen and Prince to acquire the lease o£ the Balmoral estate 
from the Earl of Aberdeen, into whose hands it had come 
upon the death of Sir Robert Gordon in 184:7. The lease 
was only for thirty-eight years from the year 1836 ; but the 
property was found to possess so completely the good quali- 
ties which had led to its being selected, that the Prince pur- 
chased the fee simple of it in 1853 from the trustees of the 
Earl of Fife. Apart from the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, the dry bracing character of the air was precisely 
what, in Sir James Clark's opinion, was most essential for the 
peculiar constitutions of the Queen and Prince. The whole 
of Deeside, from Charleston of Aboyne to Castleton of Brae- 
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mar, he held to be one of the driest districts of Scotland, and 
especially of the Highlands, and no spot along the vaUey to 
be more favoured in this respect than BalmoriS. The causes 
of this were twofold : first, the sandy gravelly nature both 
of the lowlands and of the greater part of the surrounding 
biUa ; and nest, the fact that the ram-clouds from the sea 
break and discharge themselves upon the range of mountains 
which lies between Braemar and the Atlantic, before they 
reach Deeside. On the 15th of September Sir James Clark 
writes : ' We have been here a week — the weather beautiful, 
and the place as regards healthiness of site and beauty of 
scenery, esceediug my expGctations, great as they were.' 

The first impressions made by the place upon the Queen 
and Prince have been graphically described in the Leaves 
from Ser Majesty's JowmiJ,. ' Looking down from the hill 
which overhangs the house,' Her Majesty writes (8th Septem- 
ber), J the view is charming. To the left you look to the 
baautiful hills surrounding Loch-na-Gar, and to the right 
towards Bcdlater, to the glen (or valley) along which the Dee 
winds,- with beautiful wooded hills, ivhioh remind us very much 
oi the Tharinger WaXd. It was so calm and so solitary, it 
did one good as one gazed around, and the pure mountain air 
was most refreshing. All seemed to breathe freedom and 
peace, and to make one forget the world and its sad turmoils. 
Tlie scenery is wild and yet not desolate; and everything 
looks much more prosperous and cultivated than at Laggan, 
Then the soil is delightfully dry. We walked beside the 
Dee, a beautiful rapid stream, which is close behind the house. 
The view of the hills towards Tnveroaield is exceedingly fine.' 
Writing three days later to the Dowager Duchess of Co- 
burg, tlie Prince says : — 

' We have withdrawn for a short time into a complete 
mountain solitude, wliere one rarely sees a human face, where 
the snow already covers the mountain tops, and the wild 
deer come creeping stealthily round the house. I, naughty 
man, have also been creeping stealthily aft^r the harmless 
stags, and to^ay I shot two red deer — at least, I hope so, for 
they are not yet found, but I have brought home a fine roe- 
buck with me. 

' This place belonged to poor Sir Robert Gordon, Lord 
Aberdeen's brother, and the little castle was built by him. 
rt is of gi-anite, with numerous small turrets, and white- 
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washed [SoQtio&, harled], and is situated upon a rising ground, 
surrounded by birchwood, and close to the River Dee. The 
air ia glorious and clear, but icy cold. 

' Biamoral, llth Soptambor, 1848.' 

It was well for tlie Queea and Prince that tbey could re- 
fresh their spirits for a time, no matter how brief, with scenes 
which, in Her Majesty's words, ' seemed to breathe freedom 
and peaoe, and to make one forget the world and its sad tur- 
moils.' Little of that oblivion, however, could be theirs dur- 
ing these their first days anaong the wilds of Lochnagar, aod 
the picturesque glades of the Ballochbuie forest. Every day 
brougbt news of fresh complications in Foreign afEairs, not 
unmixed with fresh causes of disquietude at home. Thus on 
the 10th, as we gather from the Prince's Diary, came tidings 
of the refusal by the National Assembly at Frankfort to 
confirm the armistice between Denmark and Prussia, and of 
the consequent resignation of the Ministry, of the Meichsver- 
loeser. On the llth, intelligence arrives, that Austria has 
accepted the mediation of England and France between it- 
self and Sardinia, but coupled with conditions from which 
it is not difiicult to foresee that the mediation will come 
to nothing, and that the continent of Europe, despite the 
strenuous efforts made by England to avert such a calamity, 
may possibly be plunged before long into the horrors of a 
general war. The 13th brings despatches which tell o£ the 
break-up of the Auerswald Ministry in Berlin, and that the 
bad feeling between the Court there and Frankfort is becom- 
ing more and more embittered. Ireland sends, on the 15th, 
its tale of further outrage and devastation in the account of 
a fresh rising in Tipperary, whicii, by the 18th, the Queen is 
happily assured, has been satisfactorily put down. On the 
32nd the news arrive of the horrible scenes in Frankfort, al- 
ready mentioned {supra, p. 93), which culminated in the 
massacre of Priace Lichnowski and General Auerswald, and 
also of the sudden death of Lord Geoi^e Eentinck— an event 
which, besides the natural regret which it occasioned, was 
not unimportant in its bearings on the future conduct of 
' Her Majesty's Opposition.' The election of Louis Napoleon 
as Deputy by immense majorities in no fewer than five of 
the Departments of France was known at Balmoral on the 
24th, and gave much cause for speculation, significant as it 
was of the strength of the spall which lay in the name ho 
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boro. Ill India, the state of matters in the Punjaub had for 
some time occasioned no small anxiety, and events were at 
this moment in progresa there, from which it was apparent 
that the revolt of the Sikbs at Mooltan, which brolie out on 
the 1st of April of this year, and agamst wbich the British 
forces had hitherto contested with success, was, in truth, 
pari, of a general movement of the whole Sikh nation to es- 
tablish its independence, which would tax our best energies 
to put down. 

It will be seen how much there was here to preoccupy 
the thoughts of the Sovereign and the Prince, and to make 
the invigorating air and wild- beauty of their new home 
doubly precious to them as a tonic to naind and body. One 
day, a delightful one to both, the Prince was able to devote 
to an excursion with Sir Charles Lyell, who was knighted 
during his visit on this occasion to Balmoral.' Under the 
direction of the great geologist, the Prince's powei-a of exact 
and rapid observation enabled him to inaeter all the leading 
facts which the district presents to the eye of the scientific 
observer, and which, in the Prince's case, mingled with and 
heightened hia pleasure in every future ramble among the 
many picturesque spots on which the records of the great 
material forces of past ages are written in impressive signs. 
On the 38th the Court left Balmoral for London, and after 
resting there one night, proceeded to Osborne, where it 
remained till the 9th of October, when it returned to Wind- 
In crossing from Osborne to Portsmouth the Eoyal party 
were witnesses of a very painful disaster. The Grampus 
frigate had just arrived at Spithead from the Pacific, and five 
■women, who had relatives among the crew, had put out for 
the vessel in an open boat with two watermen. The day was 
thick and stormy, and a sudden squall swamped the boat not 
far from the Grampus. The accident had not been observed 
there, but one of the men had managed to cling to the cap- 
sized boat, and he had attracted the attention of the crew of 
a custom-house boat, who in pulling for him steered right 
across the bows of the Boyal yacht. The Prince was on deck. 
' He called out/ says Her Majesty's Diary, ' that he saw a man 
in the water; I rushed out of the pavilion and saw a man sit- 
ting on something which proved to be the keel of the boat. 

I He wsB mada a Baronet in 1864. 
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The nest moment Albert called out in a horrified voice, " Ob, 
dear, there are more I " — wliich quite overcame ttie.' Instant- 
ly the Eoyal yacht was stopped, aad one of its boats lowered, 
which picked up three of the women, one of them alive and 
clinging to a plank, the others dead. So violent was the storm 
that Lord Adolphus Fitzclavenoe did not consider it safe for 
the yacht to wait the return of the boat, although both the 
Queen and Prince were anxious this should be done. ' We 
could not stop,' continues the Queen's Diary. ' It was a 
dreadful moment, too horrible to describe. ... It is a 
consolation to think we were of some use, and also that, 
even if the yacht had remained, they could not have done 
inore. Still we all kept feeling we might, though I think 
we could not. . . . It is a terrible thing, and haunts me con- 
tinually.' 

Meanwhile the news from the Continent continued to be 
of a most disquieting kind. The whole of central Italy was 
falling more and more under the control o£ the party of Rev- 
olution. In Piedmont the same party were urging a renewal 
of the war with Austria, while the latter, strong in her recent 
victories there, would no longer entertain the thought of sur- 
rendering on any terms one foot of her Lombardo-Veoetian 
territory. In Hungary civil war had already begun. Backed 
by the forces of the Ban of Croatia, Austria had determined 
to extinguish the independent existence of that country as a 
separate monarchy, and to turn to account for that purpose 
the hostile spirit of the other Hungarian races towards the 
Magyars, Success had attended the first movements of Kos- 
suth and his party ; but one act of atrocity, early in the cam- 
paign, while it discredited their cause, envenomed the pro- 
verbial bitterneBB with which civil wars are conducted. Count 
Lamberg, having been appointed commander-io-cliicf of the 
Imperial Army in Hungary, proceeded to Buda-Pesth to enter 
oa his command. On the 38th of September he advanced 
into Pesth alone and unprotected, when he was attacked by 
a furious raob. He fell, pierced by forty-three wounds, and 
his body was dragged, with a baiter round his neck, through 
the streets by his assassins, amid the yells of thousands, in 
whom every instinct of humanity was sliflud for the time by 
hatred of the Sovereign who, as Count Lamberg himself fore- 
saw, in sending him to the seat of the Hungarian Diet, had 
sent him to his death. A few days later (6tli October) Vien- 
na was in the possession of the revolutionists there. The 
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Emperor liad been compelled to withdraw to Olmtltz, and his 
War Minister, Count Latour, had been murdered with a sav- 
age ferocity tliat maddened the passions of the troops, who, 
before the month was out, were to inflict upon the insurgents 
a terrible vengear.ce for his death. Tbe Magyars identilied 
themselves with the revolutionists of Vienna by advancing to 
their assistance when they were besieged by the Austrian 
troops under Prince Windischgrfitz, The movement was fatal 
to both. The Magyars were signally defeated, under the 
walls of Vienna, on the 30th o£ October, and the insurgents, 
who, after ' soliciting and obtaining an armistice, had been 
tempted to renew their resistance by hopes that the Magyar 
forces would turn the chances of victory in their favour, had 
to espiate their mistake by being compelled to auri'ender on 
far worse terms than had been previously offered. Their ob- 
stinacy had, however, worked unmiatakeably in the interests 
of law and order. For so eorapiete was their discomfiture, 
that revolution, which had reigned at Vienna since March, 
was now effectually crushed — not, however, without a pitiable 
waste of life and property, of which the city long felt the dis- 
astrous effects. 

' Tbe world is worse than ever,' the Prince writes, on hear- 
ing of these events, in .a hasty note to Colonel Phipps, bis 
secretary, ^vho was then at a distance. ' Count Laniberg I ! 
Licbnowski and Auerswald I ! Princess Windischgratz ! ! the 
Archbishop of Paris 1 1 ' These are dreadful stains. 

'Smith O'Brien is found guilty. This is the only good 
thing I have heard this autumn.' 

Not many days after this note was written, however, tid- 
ings reached the Prince which were infinitely more gratify- 
ing to him than the verdict of the jury on Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
They are recorded in the following simple entry in his Diary 
on the lat of November : ' My plan for a reform of the studies 
at Cambridge is carried by a large majority.' When a good 
work had been accomplished, it was not tbe Prince's way to 
dwell much upon his own share in it. So much remained to 
be done in other directions that success Lad a personal value 
to him mainly as setting him free to enter upon a fresh task. 
But his services to the cause of education were in this in- 



' The Princeaa Windiaobgrati wm shot by the inBnrc 
lath Juiia, 1848. Mooseignouc d'Affre, Arctbiahop of . 
25th of the same mouth at tha bamoade on the Place <ii 
doavouring to poiBuaclB His msurgenta to oeuse firing. 
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stance so important, and the means wliicii he adopted to over- 
come the difficulties in his way were so oharacterietically 
judicious, that some details on the subject cannot be out of 
place. 

After his election as Chancellor of tbe University of Cam- 
bridge, the Prince had lost no time in using bis position to 
effect, if possible, those changes in the course of studies there 
which had been for some time advocated, chiefly outside the 
Universities themselves, as indispensable to bring them into 
harmony with the requirements of the time. At Cambridge 
a preponderance wholly inappropriate had, iri course of time, 
come to be given to excellence in classical and mathemati- 
cal study. To this alone the great prizes at the Univer- 
sity were given. It could only be achieved by comparatively 
few, and it was often achieved even by them at the cost of 
other studies, for which the University offered no distinction, 
but which were essential for success in public or professional 
life. For the many, the mcBt valuable years for acquiring 
that general culture by which the level of society is most 
eifectively raised and maintained were sacrificed to studies 
which toot no strong hold on the attention of the general 
student, and consequently failed to beget those habits of in- 
dustry and of thoughtful and independent study which, apart 
from the advantages of a well-ordered University as a school 
and discipline of manners, constitute the chief value of its 
training. There were, however, so many interests involved 
in keeping things in the grooves in which they had so long 
run — 80 many prejudices to be overcome — so many varieties 
of opinion as to the proper direction of reform to be recon- 
ciled ; it was at the same time so desirable that reform should 
emanate from the University itself, and not be wrung from it 
by the impetuosity of too sweeping reformers outside, that the 
Prince felt he must proceed cautiously and with a tempered 
haste in the task he had set himself of enlarging and liberal- 
ising the cycle of studies, and improving the manner in which 
they were to be conducted, 

Wliile the necessity for this caution was still further en- 
forced by the fact, that any decided action initiated by the 
Prince would have been viewed with great jealousy by many 
of tliose who were stUl sore at the defeat of the candidate 
whom they had supported against him, he was encouraged 
in his efforts by the warm sympathy of many of the most 
distinguished and influential men of the University. Those 
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regarded it aa of bappy omen, that one ' so very Dear tho 
throne, — one who has so deep a stake in the prosperity of 
our beloved country,' should be ' pledged to support and 
foster our academic institutions,' So wrote Professor Sedg- 
wict (9th April, 1847). A month before, Dr. Whewell, the 
Master of Trinity, had written: *I am persuaded the Uni- 
versity at large looks upon your Eoyal Highness's accept 
ance of the office of Chancellor as highly auspicious, and 
likely to be of the greatest benefit to the University, both 
in the conduct of its affairs in its usual course, and also in 
introducing improvements in its system, if such should be 
found needful.' In the same letter Dr. Whewell enclosed 
an elaborate Memorandum, in which he had embodied his 
own views as to the direction in which the University studies 
should be enlarged, 'so as to include some of tiie most 
valuable portions of modern science and literature.' 

The Prince gave his best thought to the proposals in 
Dr. Whewell's Memorandum, and he also took pains to ascer- 
tain the views of men eminent in- literature, in science, and 
in the practical worid of politics, whose attention had been 
tiu-ned to the question of University Reform. Having thus 
matured his own ideas, he determined, in October, ISi"?, to 
take active steps towards accomplishing the desired result, 
in which he was by this time aware that he would be well 
supported within the University itself. Accordingly he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Vice-Chan eel lor, Dr. Phil- 
pott (now Bishop of Worcester) : — 

' Windsor Cnatle, litli Octoiier, ISit. 
'My dear Vice-Chan cell or, — Naturally anxious to trace 
the course of studies and scientific inquiries pursued at 
Cambridge at this time, 1 feel desirous of being furnished 
with a comprehensive table, showing the scheme of tiiition 
in the Colleges separately and the University for the ensuing 
year. I mean the subjects to be taught in the difierent Col- 
ieges, the authors to be read there, the subjects for exami- 
nation, those selected for competition and prizes, and the 
lectures to be given by the different professors in their dif- 
ferent branches. Though fearing that the necessary inquiry 
connected with detailing and systematically arranging such a 
table may entail some trouble upon you, still I thought that 
your position as Vice-Chancellor, and the ready attention 
with which you have hitherto answered my many inquiries," 
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rendered you the fittest cliamiel tlirougli which I migbt ob- 
taitt the iufoniiation which I now seek for. 

'Believe mc always, 

' Youi's truly, 

' Al£EET. 
'The Kbv. Dh. PuiLPocr, V. C, &a. &e. &a.' 

Tlie Prince, whose determination to accept the office of 
Chancellor had, as we liave seen, been greatly itifiiienced by 
the advice of Sir Robert Pee!, naturally exchanged his ideas 
upon the subject of reform freely with one in whose sound 
practical judgment he felt the greatest confidence. He had 

f)laced in Sir Robert's hands the papers which he had col- 
ected upon the subject, and these were returned to him with 
the following letter : — 

'Drajton Manor, atth Ootobor [184T]. 

' Sir, — I have returned to your Eoyal Highness in a 
packet by the railway the papers you were good enough 
to place in my hands on the subject of University Educa- 

' They are very interesting, and confirm my previous im- 
pression, first, tliat the present system is defective in ex- 
cluding many branches of knowledge which it is of the 
utmost importance to cultivate, — and, secondly, that great 
tact and management will be required in efi'ecting any ex- 
tensive reform. 

'I think Dr. Whewell is quite wrong in his position — that 
mathematical knowledge is entitled to paramount consid- 
eration because it is conversant with indisputable truths — 
tb t 1 d p rtm tsf LI ty tpir 

bjtfdmlt b hist- 

7 pmunj tft dp pi d 

tt fftfr wd — d 

Igltthtdt yit! fPo- 

f hthyd tIthPfrs fcm- 

tain doctrines as indisputable as mathematical or aiithmetioal 
truths. 

*The Doctor's assumption, that a century should pass 
before new discoveries in science are admitted into the course 
of academical instruction, exceeds in absurdity anything 
which the bitterest enemy of University Education would 
have imputed to its advocates. Are the students at Cam- 
bridge to hear nothing of electricity, or tlie speculations 
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concerning its mysterious iufluecce, its possible connection 
with tiie nervous system and witli muscular action, till all 
doubts on the subject are at an end ? Will tliey be at an end 
after the lapse of a hundred years? If the principle for 
which Dr, Whewell contends be a sound one, it will be dif- 
ficult to deliver a lecture on theology. But the fact is, that 
adherence to the principle, so far from exalting the character 
of Professors and Heads of Houses, would cover them with 
ridicule, 

' There can be nothing more useful to a young mind than 
to know the progressive discoveries of science, to have a his- 
tory of Error and the slow process by which it was cor- 
rected, to hear of the conflicting theories of the present day 
— the points on which learned men differ, as well as those 
on which they are agreed; and the Professor wbo told the 
students these things, — who cautioned them against hasty 
conclusions, — who boldly avowed that the light was not. yet 
separated from the darlmess, would be much more estimated 
than one who lectured about nothing but the conic sections 
and quadratic equations, and such matters, although the lat- 
ter proved everything that he asserted. 

' I think the letter of your Boyai Highness to the Vice- 
Chancellor, asking for information on certain points, is a 
very becoming one. The answer to it will probably show 
diversities of system, which it wOl be difficult to reconcile, 
■which escape observation, because each system is habitually 
contemplated by an eye which rarely embraces a wider scope 
than the horizon of a single College, 

'My humble advice to your Eoyal Highness is to proceed 
with simOar caution to that which has dictated this letter 
of inquiry — to confer separately with enlightened men, mem- 
bers of the University and attached to its interests ; and, 
by gaining their confidence, to secure their co-operation 
in gradual improvement of the academical course and its 
adaptation to a more extended and more practical system of 
instruction. 

' I have the honour to be, &c. &c, &c. 

' RoEEBT Peel,' 

When the Prince received from Dr, Philpott a IMerao- 
raiidum of the information for which he had asked, he com- 
municated it to Sir Robert Peel. 'With the exception of 
the omitted branches of knowledge the Report looks well on 
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paper,' Sir Robert wrote (Snd Norember, 1847), but the 
question was — how did the system work out in piMtice ? 

' It is stated in the Report,' the letter continues, ' that the 
attendance on the ten courses of lectures therein last named 
is voluntary. In these ten courses are included : — 

' 1. Experimental Philosophy, including Pncuniiifcics, Op- 
tics, the Theories of Light, &G. . . . 

' 3. Astronomy and Geometry. 

' 3. Natural and Esperimental Philosophy. 

' 4. Geology and Miueralogv. 

'They include, therefore, many of the most important 
branches of knowledge, and those which specially appertain 
to practical life. 

'As the attendance on these lectnres is voluntary, it 
wonld be interesting to know to what extent the attendance 
really takes place. Does not the devotion of time to other 
pursuits, in which great progress is requisite to ensure aca- 
demical distinctions and advantages, discourage attention to 
those objects which are valuable only for themselves ? When 
there is a great attendance, is it not casual and temporary — 
because the lecturer happens to be an accomplished and popu- 
lar one ? Is there the same encouragement to the lecturers 
in their department of science, the same [iroapect of academi- 
cal advantages, which is held out to the lecturers and tutors 
in the niore regular and accustomed studies of the University ? 

'The real state of the case would be better ascertained 
from the answers to these and similar questions than from 
a detail of the lectures which a student may attend if he 
pleases. 

'I feel much gratified by your Royal Highness's kind 
expressions with regard to the satisfaction you derive from 
occasional personal communications with me. I assure your 
Royal Highness that the satisfaction and (I may truly say) 
the instruction and advantages are reciprocal. I shall ever 
retain a deep sense of the kindness and confidence on the 
part of the Queen and your Royal Highness with which 1 
have been honoured.' 

A few days after this letter was written, the Prince re- 
ceived a letter from Lord John Russell (13th December), in 
which his lordsliip suggested that some progress on the ques- 
tion of education for the higher classes might now be attempt- 
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cd. 'It would hardly be tliouglit unreasonable or wrong,' 
Lord Jolin wrote, ' if the Crown should appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the state of schools and colleges of Royal foun- 
diitiou, in order that Her Majesty might be informed how lar 
the benevolent views of her predecessors had been carried 
into effect, and what improvements could be made either by 
Royal authority or by Parliament. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Christ Church, Oxford, Westminster and BJton, would 
enter into the objects of inquiry. Should your Royal High, 
uess approve of this notion, I will before the close of the year 
lay a formal proposal on the subject before the Queen.' 

To this letter the Prince replied the very next day, so 
anxious was he that the fair train in which the treatment of 
the question had been put ahouid not be disturbed by extra- 
neous agitation: — 

' Windsor Caetlo, 13th Novem1)er, 1S47. 

'My dear Lord John, — I received your letter referring to 
the University education yesterday evening. The subject 
had just in these last days occupied my attention. Feeling 
that it was time to move a little in the matter, and at the same 
time aware of the susceptibility of the academic body and 
their dread of any itmovatioo, 1 confined myself to writing 
a letter to the Yice-Chancellor desiring him to have prepared 
for me a complete scheme of the tuition at Cambridge for the 
, ensuing year, showing the subjects to be taught in the dif- 
ferent colleges, the authors to be read there, the subjects for 
examination, those selected for competition and prizes, and 
the lectui-es to be given by the different Professors of the 
University in their different branches. Dr. Philpott, not 
without some trouble and difficulty, has prepared such a table 
for me, which I here enclose for your perusal. 

' You win find that on paper the activity Jooks greater 
than in reality ; but, even supposing all the studies there 
enumerated to bo well followed up, the scheme is a very 
incomplete one. You will find, for instance, that at this 
moment, and this has been the case for some time. Political 
Economy, Constitutional Law, Law of Naiaons, Metaphysics, 
Psychology, Comparative Physiology, Modem Languages, 
Oriental Languages, Old Languages (with the exception of 
Crreeb and L^tin), Geography, Chemistry, Astronomy, Natu- 
ral History (with the exception of Geology), History of Art, 
Esthetics, and Counterpoint, are quite excluded. For .'fome 
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o£ these sciences the University has made provision, and 
there are professorships, hut the present system of exaniina- 
tioEL renders it impossible for the student to avail himself of 
them. For instance, the new Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages lectures this year upon Sanscrit, but he has got only 
one pupil, 

' We had Dr. Philpotfc here staying witli us a few days, 
and I had some full discussions with him, at the end of which 
he acknowledged the defects, but said that the Heads of Col- 
leges were such a nervous and essentially conservative body, 
that ifc required the greatest caution in proposing any improve- 
ment not to rouse an insurmountable opposition ; that all late 
attempts at improvement had failed from the ostentatious 
way in which they had been proposed; but tliat there were a 
great many of the leading men at Cambridge favourable to 
reforms in the system; and heat last 'consented to feel the 
pulse of the University, and report to me again. 

'It is clear to me that the road to profit, honour, and dis- 
tinction, being open only through the study of Mathematics 
and Classics, the offer of any leutures on other sciences will 
lead to no result, unless the system of examination be altered, 
and those sciences added to the cyclus in which students are 
examined, and the professors be admitted into the body of 
Examiners. Dr. PMlpott entirely agrees in this, but says 
that the University attache? such iieneration to the study of 
Mathematics, that any innovation tending (as they imagme) 
to lessen the attention to this science is viewed with tlie 
greatest suspicion. Moreover, the College tutors and private 
tutors would not be able to teach or to examine in anything 
else. 

' The following plan appeared to us a very feasible one. 
The medical students are exandned in Chemistry, Botany, 
and Anatomy, The result, however, leads to no distinction. 
It might be proposed that a list showing their order of merit 
and proficiency should be published ^fter each examination. 
This could not be opposed. After that has been carried, 
some other of the real sciences might be added to the exami- 
nation, and later to the publication of the names of the moat 
successful students. Then it might be proposed that in taking 
honours or degrees the success gained in those examinations 
should be taken into account in the competition, and perhaps 
that it is to be counted as eqiicil to that gained in the exami- 
nation in Classics and JIathematios. In this way the Pro- 
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fesaorB would take a lead in examination, and would receire a 
share in the distribution of honours, the study of the different 
sciences might be followed by the students without prejudice 
to them, and by degrees these studies might be made compul- 
sory, while at first it might be better to allow the student 
merely to attend them, and to carry the distinction he may. 
have gained to his general account, when he takes a degree 
or competes for a Fellowship or a Scholarship. 

'Dr. Philpott seems to know his brethren so well that I 
have great confidence in his proposed mode of working being 
in the end the most effectual, though appearing slow at first 
sight. He hopes to be able to do a great deal by very quiet 
canvass amongst the Heads of Houses, and means not to make 
any proposition in the senate before he is sure of carrying it, 
and then to make only one at a time. 

' Under these circumstances I hope you will pause with 
the recommendation of a Royal Commission of Inquiry, till 
we have seen whether any good can be effected in the way 
now proposed to be followed. 

' bhould this fail, your measure would be a very efficient 
one to fall back upon. I should say that an improvement will 
be most easily carried at Cambridge, and that Oxford wOl 
then have to follow from necessity. I am to hear soon from 
Dr. Philpott. 

' Dr. Phelps is the new Vice- Chancellor, a young man said 
to bo favourable to improvement. 

'Ever yours trnly, 

' Alebkt,' 

Iq Dr. Flielps the Fi'inoe soon fonnd that lie sliould have 
a staunch ally, and his correspondence with tlie Vice-Chanoel- 
lor became most frank and cordial. The following letter in 
reply to one from Dr. Phelps asking for the Prince's instruc- 
tions as to the gold medals usually given by the Chancellor 
for the best English poem and for proficiency in Classics, is 
only one of many which might be cited to show how watchful 
was the interest which the Prince maintained in the active 
work of the University : 

' Osborao, lltli Deoembov, 16iT. 

' My dear Dr. Phelps, — I have received your communica- 
tion about the Chancellor's medals for this year. I shall with 
pleasure continue these prizes, and even meditate adding a 
fourth for an historical essay to be contended for by gradu- 
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ates iu the year immediately succeeding their taking their 
degrees. In the absence of all historical lectures this stimu- 
liia to the study of history appears to me of some importance. 
I sliall have time to consider this more fully and should be 
glad to receive any suggestion from you. In the meantime 
the decision about the subject for the English poem presses, 
seeiog that you must announce it within five days from this 
time. The theme for this year I should like to see selected 
from our Northern mytbologj',' the British and Scandinavian 
being full of line subjects, and being a field as yet little ex- 
plored, though well deserving of attention. The death of 
Baldur, the deeds of Tbor, the punishment of Ijoke, Odiu's 
light with the Giants, &c. &c, , . . might any one of them be 
appropriate. 

' In the examination for the Classical medals I am inclined 
to think that expertness in philological criticism ought to 
weigh much in the decision upon the candidate's proficient^; 
this would encourage the young men rather to go deeper into 
the spirit and meaning of the classic languages and authors, 
than to learn appointed books by rote. 
'Believe me always, 

' My dear Dr. Phelps, 

' Yours, &c. . . , 

' Alckkt.' 

On ihe Prince's suggestion Dr. Philpott now reduced to 
writing his views in regard to such reforms as were at once 
expedient and practicable. This was done in the form of a 
letter to the Vioe-Chaneellor, with whom Dr. Philpott was in 
complete accord. On receiving a copy of this letter through 
his secretary, the Prince wrote to Dr. Philpott : ' I must write 
myself a hne to you in order to tell you how much the peru- 
sal of your letter to the Vice-Chan ceUor has pleased and inter- 
ested me. I am confident that the adoption of your sug- 
gestions would be a great boon to the University. There is 
no sentence in your letter to which I do not agree.' The 
Prince wrote with Dr. Philpott's letter the same day to Lord 
John Russell, who returned it with his approval. On his 
lordship's suggestion it was submitted to the Archbishop of 
York. The time, his Grace acknowledged, had now come for 
action, and it was most desirable that this action should come 
from the University itself, within which 'the means and in- 

3 This was done. ' The Death of Baldur' vias the subject chosen. 
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struments of much improvement were already at hand, and 
needed merely to be called forth and eserciaed.' Happily 
the judicioua course pursued for procuring a general concur- 
rence of the most influential men of the University as to the 
character of tlie reforms to be aimed at made this a compara- 
tively easy taslt. On the 4th of February, 1848, Dr. Philpott 
was able to announce to the Pi-ioce that on the 9th a Grace 
was to be offered to the senate for the appointment of a Syn- 
dicate ' to consider whether it is expedient to afford greater 
encouragement to the pursuit of those studies for the cultiva- 
tion of which Professorships have been founded in the Univer- 
sity; and, if so, by what means that object may be best 
accomplished.' This Syndicate, Dr. Philpott added, was com- 
posed ' of persons who have both the desire and the ability to 
devise improvements, and whose names at the' same time will 
secure the confidence of the University.' 

That the proposal should meet wita opposition was to be 
expected. In communicating the result to the Prince (10th 
February) Dr. Phelps expressed his apprehension that 'very 
strong opposition to any important alterations must be antici- 
pated.' But the Prince was too confident in the soundness 
of the cause, as well as too familiar with conflicts on the 
broader hattle-field of politics, to be at all nervous as to the 
result. This is very obvious from his reply : 

' Buokiogliani Polooe, ICth Febraaiy, 13i8. 

'My dear Di-. Plielps, — I have not had time till now to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter announcing the wel- 
come news of tlie Grace for the Syndicate having passed. 
Opposition there must be, and I was glad to see the large 
majority by which the measure was decided upon. I am sure 
you are right in. anticipating more opposition to the plan o£ 
reform itself, but as this will be chiefly directed against a 
plan of reform, whatever may be its extent, I trust that the 
intrinsic value of the measure wUl be kept up to a mark suffi- 
ciently high to have made it worth while to provoke and 
enoonnter that opposition. I hope soon to hear of the result 
of the meetings of the Syndicate, and wish only to remind 
you that while Parliament is sitting, and the enemies of the 
University may any moment take the initiative, there is pe- 
ricuhim in mord. 

' Evov yours truly, 

' AlJJJiKT.' 
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No one can read the list of distinguishecl men wLo formed 
the Syndicate without seeing that the question of reform was 
now practically safe. At all events, the result proved that it 
was so. By the 8th of April they had agreed to report in fa- 
vour of a scheme of studies broad enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of all moderate reformers. This, it was proposed, 
should not come into operation until the jyichaelmaB term of 
1850. As, therefore, there was no reason for hurrying the de- 
cision of the Senate upon the subject, it was not brought be- 
fore that body until the 31st October, after their minds had 
been ftilly prepared to receive it favourably. It was then car- 
ried by a triumphant majority. 'It has hardly ever been 
known,' says Dr. Phelf«, in his letter announcing the result 
to the Prince, ' that so many votes should be given except on 
occasions of elections.' Writing to Colonel Phipps a few days 
later (3rd November), at the dose of his year of office aa Vice- 
Chancellor, after expressing his gratitude to the Prince for 
the attention bestowed upon everything which as Vice-Chan- 
oellor it had been his duty to bring before him, Dr. Phelps 
adds : ' The commencement of his Eoyal Highness's presi- 
dency over us is, I trust and believe, the date of a new and 
glorious era in our academic history, an era that will be marked 
with liberality and extended usefulness.' 

Knowing how deep the Prince had at heart the question 
which had been thus far advanced to a satisfactory solution, 
Lord John Russell was among the first to snatch a moment 
from the cares of office to send his congratulations. 'T wish,' 
he writes to Mr. Anson, ' you would lay before the Prince my 
congratulations on the success at Cambridge.' It is an excel- 
lent beginning. The press with one accord were loud in their 
acknowledgment of the triumph that had been achieved. The 
Times wrote : 

' Th li age 'm the cnrricnlnm of Cambridge education, which ivas on- 

oun d J te duj, has taken uverjbody by BurpriBB. We knew the eTent 
m I m bat ve did not look £>f Its attBiitunent without a long uaJ ai-du- 

u traf,gl . . Many hundreds of yonog men, taken from the highest 
famil ea a the thvee kingdoms, will every year have oanse to bleea the 

h n whi h opens a career to thar praiBcworlby desire for immediate dis- 

n t n, and fits them for a mora important sphere ol' action in after lifa 
Wh t m be the profession or calling they may ohooBe for the foture, 
Oa b dg n w affords tJiem a fitting nacture. . . . But for one fortimate 
event the country might have waited long enough for the change which has 
opened ho many sealed books to the curloaity and indnEtry of the youth of 
England, The nation owes ft debt of gratitude to the Prince Consort, the 
Chancellor of the tfuireraity, for having been the first to surest, and the 
most determined to carry out, the alteration in the Camhridga system.' 
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The Msaviiner, in one of tliose trenchant articles by which 
Mr. Fonblanque had made himself a power among journalists, 
spoke with no less warmth ; 

' Of tlie five Graces offered to tbo Senate of Cttmbridgo TJniveriatj last 
Tuoaday, throe will long be seleuteii for remetubrance. Bj tUe first it ivas 
made incumbent on all candidates for a degree, in addition to tbe modicum 
of classics and mutlicniatics ut present exacted, to attend at least one term 
of lectures in Laws, or Physics, or Moral Philoaophj, or Chemistry, or Anat- 
omy, or Modem History, or Botany, or Geology, or Natural or Eiperimental 
Philosophy, or English Law, or Medicine, or Minecalogy, or Political Econo- 
my, and to Bhov a certificnte of examination satiefucl^iy to that one of the 
Professors whose lectures ibey may have chosen to attt^d. The choice of 
the particular science to be thus added to the book of Eaclid, the ehaptei- 
of ThaoydideE and the pittLULce of Christian Evidences, is left wholly to the 
student bimsetf ; but without its cultivation to this moderate extent, he can- 
not go in for his degree. The second and third Graces are more important. 
One established a neiv Honour Tripos in the Moral Sciences, and the otber 
a new Honour Ti'jpoa in the Natural Sciences, For the first the places are 
to be determined by the examination in Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, 
Modem Histoiy, General Jurispnidence, and the Laws of England ; and for 
the second, by on esamiualjon in Anatomy, Comparative Anatomy, Phjti- 
olopy, OhemiRtry, Botany, and Geology. . . . 

' We have intimated that the Gracea were opposed, bnt passed by deci- 
sive majorities, . . . Wonderful is it, as Erasmus remurl^ed on a similar 
oceasiou, how some men will cling to their old igiioraiiee with their hands 
and feet, and not suffer tbemiSclves to be torn fi'om it 1 and the number of 
such men would have prevailed on this occasion, we arc gravely told, 
but for the influence of the new TTniversity Chancellor, bis Boyal Highness 
Prince Albert t The student of Saxe-Gotha is reported to have weighed 
Cambridge in tbe balance, to bave found it out to be a sliam, and to have re- 
solved that some truth should be put into ii If this be so, we congratu- 
late the country on its Prince and the University on its Chancellor ; and are 
glad to find that the exuberant iiiaugnrafjve festivities of Trinity College 
have bocne solider fruit than a bishopric to Dr. Whewell.' 

Even the wits of Punch, who had been by no means prone, 
up to this time, to recognise the merits of the Prince, could 
not withhold their tribute to his success upon the present oc- 
c^ion, and the pencil of Leech celebrated his triumph in one 
of his most suggestive cartoons, with the inscription — 

'H.RH. Field-Marshal Chancellor Prince Albert taking 
the Pons Asinorum, after the manner of Napoleon faking the 
Bridge of Areola.' 
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sf Ireljind— aoraodlos— Reiiption in Aiiatjia- ProixMed 
C8 botweon AnaMn anil Saiilliila— EevoiuUon fn RomB 
— Ejreltement In Ceutrol nnd NoiteorD Italy— Louis Nspoloon eleotod PraSaont— Ka- 
WonaL Aaaemblj- BiippresBsd lu BarliD, and Btita of aiags piflclalmed— Signs of Haae- 
tioa In Oemnm Soverslgns— Oinalona of Pilnoe— Dratli of Loi^fl MBlbourne. 

The CliSvalier Bunsen, ivilli wliom tte Prince had frequently 
discussed the details of a desirable University Reform, writes 
to him on the 8th of November : ' I forgot yesterday to con- 
gratulate your Royal Highness on the suocess of your plan 
of Reform for Cambridge, which has been achieved with so 
much patience and persisteacy. A similar movement is now 
on foot for Oxford, through Arthur Stanley. Eight days ago, 
at the Literary Club Dinner, I led good Sir Harry Inglis and 
the Bishop of Oxford to speak of the start that had been taken 
by the sister Uuiversity. I g'ot [Professor] Owen to join in 
the conversation. Monsignor Wilberforce tooli the view, 
that the students, it might be feared, instead of studying the 

Ecinciples of the Natural Sciences, would only get formulas 
y heart. On this point Owen enlightened him, that the very 
reverse was intended. But I thought to myself, " And what 
will you do then? And if the young folks are (Uke your- 
selves) so unscientific, who is to blame ? " But, in truth, the 
greatest physiologist or botanist may be a Dissenter, and how 
dare be teach in Oxford's sacred halls ? ... In Rome itself I 
did not meet with more contracted notions, or rather with none 
so contracted, in so far as the Natural Sciences are concerned.' 
Singularly enough, on the very same day ' Mousignor Wil- 
berforce,' in writing to the Prince, with a copy of a Charge to 
the Clei^y of hb Diocese, says : 'Few things could give me 
greater pleasure than to know that it appeared to your Royal 
Highness^ calculated in its measure to aid that great work of 
national improvement which is, I know, so near your heart. 
Knowing the interest your Royal Highness feels in academic 
improvement, I have ventured to enclose a pamphlet pub- 
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Jished by a friend of mine at Oxford, with the view of gain- 
ing for our University the advautages just won in our Bistt;r 
University.' 

On such a subject the Bishop of Oxford knew that he 
would Lave a willing listener in tlie Prince, and he continued 
to acquaint him from time to time with wbatever was done at 
Oxford towards widening the sphere and improving the method 
of study there. They ha!d long known each other. The Prince, 
who sLared the general admiration for the genius and learning 
of Dr. Wiiberforoe, as well as for his brilliant social qualities, 
bad previously consulted him confidentiaJIy on more occasions 
than one. On the other hand. Dr. Wilberforce had early 
learned to appreciate the high aims of the Prince, and the 
noble spiiit, no lesa tban the abOity, witli ivhicb they were 
pursued. Three years before, and while Dr. Wilberforce was 
still Dean of Westminster, the Prince had, at his request, put 
upon paper his views as to the proper functions of a Bishop 
iu the House of Lords. Had not Dr. Wilberforce been before 
aware of the high qualities of bis correspondent, tbis letter 
would have convinced him how rare was the good fortune, not 
merely to the Queen, but also to the nation, which had placed 
its writer in a position to serve both to the noblest ends. It 

'Windaor Castle, 19lh October, 1846. 

'My dear Dean,— I had intended to commit to paper for 
jou my views upop the position of a Bishop in the House of 
Lords, but gave up the idea, fearing that it might appear pre- 
sumptuous on my part. Anson, however, tells me that he is 
sure you would not consider it as such, and would be pleased 
if I were stiJl to do it. I accordingly resume the pen. 

' A Bishop ougjit to abstain completely from mixing him- 
self up with the politics of the day, and beyoad giving a 
general support to the Queen's Government, and occasionally 
voting for it, should take no part in the discussion of State 
affairs {for instance. Corn Laws, Game Laws, Trade or Fi- 
nancial questions) ; but he should come forward whenever tbe 
interests of humanity are at stake, and give boldly and man- 
fully his advice to the House and country (I mean questions 
like Negro emancipation, education of the' people, improve- 
ment of the health of towns, measures for the recreation of 
the poor, against cruelty to animals, for regulating factory 
labour, &c. &c.). 

' As to reli^ous affairs, he cainiot but take an active part 
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in them, but let that always be the part of a Christian, not 
of a mere Churchman ; let him never forget the insufficiency 
of human knowledge and wisdom, and the impossibility for 
any man, op even Church, to say, " I am right, I alone am 
right." Let him, therefore, be meek, and liberal, and toler- 
ant to other eonfessiona, but let him never forget that he is a 
representative of the Church of the Land, the maintenance 
of which is as important to the country as that of its consti- 
tution or its throne. Let him here always be conscious that 
the Church has duties to fulfil^ that it does not exist for itself, 
but for the people, for the country, and that it ought to have 
no higher aim than to be the Church of the people. Let 
there be, therefore, no calling for new rights, privileges, 
grants, &C., but show the zeal and eagerness of the Church to 
stretch her powera and capabilities to tlie utmost for the ful- 
filment of her sacred duties to the people in ministering and 
teaching. 

" A Bishop ought to be uniformly a peace-maker, and 
when he ?an, it is his duty to lessen political or other ani- 
mosities, and remind the Peers of their duties as Christians. 
He ought to be a guardian of public morality, not, like the 
Press, by tediously interfering with every man's pi-ivate 
affairs, speaking for applause, or trampling on those that arc 
fallen, but by watching over the morality of the State in 
acts which expediency or hope for profit may tempt it to com- 
mit, as well in Home and Colonial as in Foreign afEaira. He 
should likewise boldly admonish the public even against its 
predominant^ feeling, if this be contrary to the purest stand- 
ard of morality {reproving, for instance, the recklessness and 
wickedness of the proprietors of Railway Schemes, who, 
having no fuuda themselves, acquire riches at the expense of 
others, their dupes).' Here the nation is in the greatest 
danger, as every individual gets corrupted and every sense of 
shame is lost. 

'In this way the Bishops wonld become a powerful force 
in the Lords, and the country would feel that their presence 
there supplies a great want, and is a great protection to the 
people. 

' I have spoken as thoughts have struck me, and am sure 

' Tho reckless gnmbling in tte ahai'es of prtgeeted railivnjs, whioh pre- 
TiiilBil at the timo this letter was writtan, wns niiturally presant to the Prinoe's 
niiml. In other forme the aamQ Epirit lives, and aeeuta likely to live, to debase 
■aoeietj and to drag down to i-uin tliB dnpos of finandal jnggiere, 
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you will be better able tliaii I ain to take a compreLensive 
view of the posiiioii. 



No OTIC could read Lliis letter' and not feel that the Prince, 
who at tiie age of twenty-six could write it, was sure to exerfc 
in time a great influence for good, not only on society, but on 
the whole public life of the country. To Dr. Wilberforce it 
was only one proof among many of the noble and ever-active 
mind of its writer, whose constant study, he well knew, was 
how he might best fulfil the high duties to which he bad been 
called. 

The Cambridge success came like a gleam of sunshine 
amid the clou.is that continued to hang darkly upon the polit- 
ical sky. In England itself the worst was past. Chartism 
was practically silenced, and aycaptoms of reviving trade were 
beginning to be observed. Men were getting to work again 
in the manufacturing districts, and the prospects for the 
coming winter were gradually improving. But in Ireland 
there was little change for the better. Lord Clarendon, who 
had come over for a few days in October to take counsel with 
the Grovernment as to the state of affairs, had an interview 
with the Prince. The facts which he communicated were 
regarded by the Prince as of so much importance, that he em- 
bodied them in the following Memorandum : 

'Windaoi' Castle, 30th Oolober, 1843. 

'To-day I saw Lord Clarendon, who has come over from 
Ireland on leave. The description he gives of the state of 
that country ia most gloomy and distressing. The rebellion 
is put down, but the spirit among the people is still the same, 
and any agitator will have them all at his command. Arms 
are concealed, imd murders and outrages of every kind happen 
daily — even highway robbery, a crime hitherto quite unknown 
in Ireland. , . . Remarkable is the fact that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have lost lately all influence over the people. 
Their agitating and urging to rebellion, andj when the day 
came, flinching from it, has enraged the populace. The im- 
mediate consequence of this is, that the priests can get no 

' Bjy tho oourteBj of Mr. Eegmald Q. T7ilberforoe, we are enablod to mako 
use of this letter, whicli would otherwise hava hoan mads fltat putlio in the 
fottheomin}( Life of his fiitliei-, Bishop Wilhorforce. 
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dues or other paymeitt, and that in some places they are actu- 
ally starving. Lord Clarendon knows an instance of a priest 
(who had fonnerly been very influential), not having been 
able to leave his house for a week together from the want of 
a pair of shoes, which he not even saw a gKmpae of hope 
before him to procure. Another threw himself upon the 
mercy of Lord Westmeath (the great enemy of the Roman 
Catholics and the priests), imploring him to let him have a 
few oats for sustaining his life. 

' This tallies -with the opinion entertained by Lord Heytes- 
bury and others, that political agitation under ilr. O'Connell's 
guidance was necessary to the priest, in order to collect dues 
or other supplies under the name of Repeal Rent. 

' The Bishops have protested against Church Endowment, 
being themselves well off, but the clergy would gratefully 
accept it, if ofi^ered, but dare not avow this.' The Pope 
(prompted by McHale, who is still at Rome) has issued a new- 
condemnation of the Colleges, 

'Lord Clarendon looks forward to the winter with perfect 
dismay. The poverty is dreadful, and he is afraid that a 
great part of tlie population must die from absolute want. 
They grow nothing but potatoes, in spite of every experience 
and caution, and these have failed again entirely. Lord 
Clarendon knows an instance of a man having sown wheat 
which had come up beautifully, and ploughing it up again for 
potatoes, because he saw the potatoes of his neighbour look 
tolerably well. 

'There is emigration going on, but of those people only 
whom one would wish to keep — farmers with one or two 
hundred pounds in their pocket. They out the com on the 
Sunday, sell it on Monday morning, and are off in tlie evening 
to America, having driven off and sold before all their cattle, 
leaving the waste fields behind them, and the landlords with- 
out rent. The landlords are oppressed to a dreadful degree 
by poor-rates, which must be levied to keep the population 
alive, but which thej cannot afford any longer to pay, in debt 
as they always have been, exhausted by the pressure of tlie 
two last years, and left entirely without rent.' 

■ The question whother in the interest of the Stnte it might not be oxiic- 
dient to endow the EoiDim Catholio dorgy, was at this Ijmo under the c<iniii<ier- 
ittkin of the Government, -wiiosnbaenuentl/dflcidBd not to move in the mntter. 

' The Mlore of the potato nrop of 184S was os complete as thnl, of 184H, and 
poming as it did upon n poople Blreody imporeriBhed and enfeebled bv distreEfl, 
the results ware even more disastrous. 
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'Die reports which cootimied to ooine in from Ireland 
during ihe next two months presented a pitiable picture of 
the condition and prospects both of proprietors and tenants. 
A great breadth of knd had been left uucropped. The 
peasantry were in many places without money, or the means 
of earning it. The rate of wages was iivepence a day, but 
comparatively few could get employment even at this low 
scale. Food in the markets was, no doubt, abundant and 
cheap, but, as the labouring classes were without work and 
without wages, it was as much beyond their reach as though 
it had been scarce and dear. Famine in this way seemed 
likely to reign in the midst of plenty, for the pressure on the 
poor-rates threatened to increase, while already it was de- 
scribed as heavier, in many of the nnions, than either land- 
lords or tenants could bear. Some of the best of the land- 
lords, in addition to their full share of the rates, were adding 
to their own difficulties by giving employment on works 
which, if not wholly unprofitable to their estates, were at 
least such as prudence would in ordinary circumstances have 
postponed. The hardship of their case struck the Prince as 
so great, that he brought .the subject under the notice of Sir 
George Grey, the Home Secretary, in the following letter: 

'My dear Sir George, — I have to thank you for the com- 
munication of the enclosed reports from Ireland, which seem 
to show that that unhappy country may be considered at this 
moment in an average state of misery and criminality. The 
unequal pressure of the poor-rates, and apparent injustice and 
depreciating effect in the levying them equally upon the 
landlord who gives employment and the one who gives none, 
make me think that )t will be absolutely necessary for the 
Government to hold out a premium for employment. J know, 
and fully feel, how difficult this would be to carry out, but I 
should still hope that some scheme might be hit upon which 
would answer, 

' Could a landlord, for instance, who tabes a certain num- 
ber of persona away from the poor-law relief by offering them 
work, which worh is manifestly undertaken for the purpose 
of relief, and not such as the estate would necessarily call 
for, be allowed a commensurate diminution in his payment of 
rates ? Some such bonus might induce people to lay out 
capital for beneficial purposes, while the maintenance by the 
poor law of the labourers out of employment is wholly un- 
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productive, and few people are able to do both — give the em- 
ployment and pay the rates — especially if they can justly 
apprehend that other people would use their patriotism to 
charge them with burdens from which they hope thereby to 
escape. Perhaps the Government grants for drainage, &c. 
&0,, might afford peculiai- facilities for some such condition. 
'Ever yours truly, 

(Signed) ' Alekkt, 

' WindBOi' CiiBtlo, 32n(l December, I8ia.' 

Tlie practical difficulties of applying a different scale to 
the varyiug circumstances of each case made it impossible to 
effect the very desirable object pointed at in this letter. 
But the unequal pressure of the poor-rates was greatly modi- 
fied by the legislation of tho ensuing session, which provided 
for a general rate in aid, levied throughout the counb:y ; and 
the letter itself is quoted less for its intrinsic interest than as 
illustrative of the close attention given by Her Majesty and 
the Prince to all matters of public importance, and of the in- 
dependent thought which they were in the habit of bringing 
to bear upon them. 

Ireland's maladies, the Prince knew well, were not of a 
kind to be quickly cured. Hers was of all others a case in 
which 'the patient must minister to himself.' Land turned 
to good account, which had hitherto been turned to the worst, 
— a popniation not in excess of the means of employment 
and subsistence, — habits of steady industry and self-respect, 
taking the place of thriftless improvidence and the wild im- 
pulses of vindictive passion, — security for life and property 
supplanting lawlessness and cowardly assassination, — encour- 
agement to men of means and energy to invest their capital 
in developing the great natural resources of the country, — the 
spread of sound knowledge to destroy the malign influence of 
those who inflamed her people with mad dreams of old wrongs 
to be avenged, and of the blessings of a separate nationality, 
— these were changes which a Government might guide, but 
which the nation itself could alone effect In any case, they 
must be of slow growth ; and whatever the good Tvill and 
active aid of the sister kingdom could do towards making 
Ireland all that the best of her sons could wish, that country 
had good reason to know, from recent experience, would not 
be wanting.' 
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In the meaiitimG, the internal tranquillity of the country 
had been secured. Disaffection continued to smoulder in 
some o£ the districts of the south and west ; but in Ireland, 
no less than in England, all apprehension of serious dis- 
turbance from political agitation was at an eud. Very dif- 
ferent was the aspect of affairs upon the European continent 
Where as yet only amali progress had been made towards the 
restoration of harmony between the governments and their 
people. 

In Vienna, indeed, as we have seen, the revolutionists had 
been put down ; but Austria was now engaged in a war with 
her Hungarian subjects, which, althou^ unbroken success 
attended her arms for a time, was soon to tas to the utter- 
most all the resources of the Empire. Undaunted by disas- 
ter, the Magyars, under the guidance of Kossuth, continued 
the struggle with indomitable courage and perseverance, 
until at last they wooed victory to their side. Defeat after 
defeat wag inflicted by them upon the Imperial forces in the 
beginning of 1849; and tbey succumbed only when over- 
borne by the united armies of their Emperor and of the Rus- 
sian Czar, whose aid, invoked by Austria m a moment of 
despair, she had cause to remember for many a day, not witii- 
"?^ o^J"^ ^""^ certainly with regret. But towards the close 
ot 1«4:B her power, so recently threatened with eclipse was 
ones more m the ascendant. It had been re-established in 
Italy. The revolt of her Solavonian subjects also was at an 
end, and no more devoted soldiers were now to be found in 
the Imperial ranks. Although, too, the party of revolution 
Jiad been crashed, the government had apparently not failed 
to learn wisdom from the events of the year. A new spirit 
entered into their councils, and the necessity for compre- 
hensive reforms in a liberal direction was frankly recognised, 
(.onsciousthat a stronger hand than his was needed to guide 
the destinies of the kingdom in the new epoch on which it 
had entered, the Emperor Ferdinand, upon the 30th of De- 
cember, fulfilled a purpose, which he had for some time enter- 
tained, by abdicating in favour of his nephew. The first 
proclamation of the young Emperor, who was then only in his 
eighteenth year, seemed to show that a new order of things 

ifT„?L^w2^,f:°^Tt^''?*jTP""^^'' ™^ P^y'i^g ^WSJ. for the &eiKlit 
ol food sent from the UmtBdatfttaa. The private anFs^tiocs for relief fftm 

miihe, Soaietij of Fiteads. Hodges Bad Smitli: Dublin, 1852,; '' 
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tad begun ; for it avowed his conviction of ' tlie necessity 
and value of free institutions,' framed 'upon the basis of the 
equality of rights of all hie people, of the equality of all citi- 
zens before the law, and of their right to partake both for 
representation and legislation.' A powerful government, 
under Prince Felix of Scliwarzenberg, addressed itself with 
vigour to the task of restoring order, and uniting the dis- 
tracted sections of the Empire into one integral state j and 
their efforts were seconded by a nation glad to find itself, 
after months of miserable disorder and uncertainty, once more 
under the guidance of trained statesmen with a settled policy 
and the firmness to enforce it. 

The troubles of Austria in Italy were, however, by no 
means at an end ; and her position there was the cause of no 
small disquietude to Europe, On the outbreak of tLe Milanese 
revolt, she would wiliingly have disembarrassed herself of 
Lombardy. But seeing how sorely pressed she then was at 
home, those who had set their hearts upon the formation of a 
kingdom of Northern Italy, with Charles Albert at its head, 
believed that she might either be persuaded by diplomatic 
pressure into a surrender of her Venetian provinces also, or, 
foiling this, be compelled by the fortune of war to retire be- 
yond the Alps. Driven to her defence, she had shown that 
her Italian territories were not to be wrested from her by 
force ; and although she might easily have pursued her victory 
over the Piedmontese to the gates of their capital, she had for- 
borne to do so. There were strong motives for this forbear- 
ance ; for an advance into Piedmont would probably have pro- 
voked the armed intervention of France in support of the 
Italian Republican movement. In the prevailing temper of 
men's minds there, such a step would have been taken upon 
the slightest provocation ; and, once taken, who could say 
what other parties might not be drawn into the conflict? It, 
therefore, became the paramount object of Lord Palmerston's 
diplomacy to avert such a calamity. With this view, he suc- 
ceeded in engaging the French Government to combine with 
him in an offer of mediation between Austria and Piedmont 
as the surest means of preventing any independent movement 
upon Italy by the war party in France. Piedmont readily ac- 
cepted the mediation, trusting that the good offices of the 
mediators might secure from Austria a renewal of the offer 
of her Lombard provinces, which had formally been volun- 
teered ; while Austria, on the other hand, was not sorry to 
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accept a mediation, which gave her breathing time to deal 
with her perplexities elsewhere. 

Of the vast number of Despatches already referred to 
which I^rd Palmerston received and wrote in 1848, no small 
proportion was directed to this question. The failure of the 
movement in Northern Italy had been both a surprise and a 
disappointment to him. Strongly convinced as he was that 
Austria s Italian provinces were a source rather of weat- 
ness than of strength, and that her ultimate surrender of 
them before the aspirations which had been awakened in 
Italy for national unity and independence, could only be a 
queslion of time, it was natural he should cling to the hope 
that a peaceable solution of the Italian question might be ar- 
rived at tnrough the mediation of England and FraSoo. But 
01 this hope he must have been disabused as soon as the basis 
on which the mediation was to proceed came to be discussed. 
Austria was no longer in the position which had induced her 
to offer terms through M. Hummekuer in May She had been 
challenged to fight for her provinces ; she had fought and 
conquered To have surrendered what had been upheld at 
the cost of so much blood and treasure to her Cisalpine sub- 
jects was more than could bo expected from her, while the 
passion., which the struggle had evoked were still warm, and 
above all while Piedmont and the national party still Main- 
tained an attitade of menace towards her. Her answer ac- 
cordingly fo every proposition to enlarge the basis of media- 
tion was decided. On no terms would she discuss the ques- 
tion of territory What Piedmont should pay to her as in- 
demnity for the costs of the war, and under what other terms 
that country should be placed as a guarantee for future peace 
were m her view the only proper subjects for the Conference. 
Boducod to these proportions, the proposed mediation became 
little less than absurd. It could effect no result which might 
not as oasdy be arrived at by negotiation between Austria 
and Fiedmout themselves. Nevertheless, the idea of media- 
tion was persisted in, and infinite diplomatic finesse was ex- 
pended in arranging a conference at Brussels to discuss its 
terms. But in the meanwhile otiiet agencies were at work, 
stronger than any diplomacy could bring to bear, which were 
destined to take the settlement of the Italian qnlstion out of 
Its hands, and to subject it to the arbibament of arm., with 
results more fatal than before to the hopes of the national 
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The defeat of tlie Piedmontcse in Nortliern Italy in 
August had been followed fay fresh outbreaks of revolutionarjr 
violence in Tuscany and the Papal States. Baffled in their 
hopes of emancipation from Austrian rule, the people turned 
in fury against their government, which had so long leaned 
upon Austria for support. Mazzini and his followers did 
not affect to conceal their triumph that a movement had 
failed, which had been headed by a king, and which, if suc- 
cessful, would have been fatal to their cherished dreams. A 
confederacy of small republics, each giving scope for the 
ambition of the many improvised statesmen, whom the rev- 
olution had brought to the front, was the object at which 
they aimed, and the way seemed now open to them to attain 
it. Austria, hdd in check, as they believed her to be, hy. 
the sympathies of England and France with the cause of 
Italian independence, was not likely to cross the frontiers in 
support of the governments of eitlier Florence or Rome, and 
these, it was soon shown, were abaolufcclj powerleaa. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, overawed by the violence of the 
extreme Liberals, had virtually ceased to rule. At Rome, 
Count Rossi, formerly French Ambassador there, had under- 
taken the formation of a Liberal Cabinet, He was carrying 
out the correction of abuses, and the establishment of prac- 
tical reforms, with a vigour which might have succeeded in 
restoring order and in satisfying every reasonable demand, 
when he was struck down in open day (15th December), by 
the stiletto of an assassin as he was entering the Chamber, 
before a vast crowd, who neither interposed to save him, nor 
to arrest his murderer. Nest day the Pope was attaclced in 
the Quirinal by a revolutionary mob, supported by the Civic 
Guard, to the number of several thousands. They were gal- 
lantly held in check by the Papal Swiss Guard, until, when 
they had brought up cannon, and blown in the gates, the 
Pope ordered the firing to cease. A list was then presented 
to him by the insurgents of a new Ministry, at the head of 
which were Mamiani and Galtelli, two of the most conspicu- 
ous revolutionary leaders. This the Pope had no alternative 
but to sign, and although he did so under protest, he had to 
submit in silence to seeing a government, which he repudi- 
ated, carried on in his name. His position became insupport- 
able, and here solved on flight. Closely watched as he was, 
however, to quit Rome was a matter of extreme difficulty ; 
and it was not till the 35tli of December that His Holiness 
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was able to effect iis escape. On the afternoou of tbat day 
lie contrived, with the assiatauce of the Bavarian Minister, to 
pass the gates of Rome, dressed as a Chasseur, on the box 
of that gentleman's carriage. Driving, still in disguise, to 
Civitd Veechia, he embarked there on board a French steam- 
er, and succeeded in reaching Gagta without interference, 
where be threw himself upon the protection of the King of 
Naples, 

Finding that the Pope turned a deaf ear to their appeals 
to him to return to hia dominions, the revolutionary leaders 
now determined to declare his sovereignty at an end. The 
Ministry of Mamiani had to make way for another of more 
advanced views, and a Constituent Assembly was summoned 
for the purpose of organising a Republic. The success of 
their pSrty at Borne gave fresh ardour to the republicans of 
the Morth, who, untaught by the lesson of the recent cam- 
paign, were bent upon renewiojf the struggle with Austria, 
Public sentiment throughout Piedmont was -wholly with 
them ; and the pressure of popular clamour became so great, 
that the government at Turin, who foresaw only fresh dis- 
aster in the event of another campaign, were compelled to 
give way before it. A new Ministry, notoriouslj' favourable 
to a fresh trial of strength with Austria, took their places 
(15th December) ; and, -vniatever might be said of the salu- 
tary mediation of England and France, it required little 
sagacity to predict, that a renewal of hostilities could not 
long he averted. Vain as it was, and as her statesmen must 
have known it to be, for Austria to expect that she could 
ever malte good subjects out of the Italians, she was in no 
mood to take the magnanimous, which in this case would 
have been also the prudent, course, of letting them pass from 
under her dominion on such equitable terms as the neutral 
Powers might have adjusted. Nor, on the other hand, were 
the Italians at all disposed to entertain such terms, while their 
leaders kept alive the belief that they could compel Austria 
by force of arms to make an unconditional surrender of her 
hold upon Italian soil. 

Whilst Central and Northern Italy were thus falling every 
day into more hopeless confusion through the ascendancy of 
republican doctrines, BVance, which had been the arena of 
their earliest triumph, had begun to show her impatience of 
the tyranny of the minority, which within the last few 
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months had made pitiable havoc of her fortunes." The 
country yeiinied for peace, and for a stable Government, 
After months of debate, the Asaembly had, on the 4th of 
November, voted a Constitution. They had previously de- 
cided (7th October), that the choice of a President should be 
referred to the people. The candidates were Prince Louis 
Napoleon, Generals Cavaiguac and Changarnier, Ledm Rol- 
lin, Kaspail and Lamartine, all, excepting Prince Napoleon, 
more or less identified with the revolution. That this was 
likely to prove fatal to their claims, had been foreseen ; but 
no one was prepared for the overwhelming preponderance of 
suffrages which were given to the Prince. General Cavaignac, 
who, besides the influence due to his position, had many 
claims on the gratitude of the nation, was able to secure only 
1,448,107 votes, while for Prince Napoleon they amounted to 
the enormous number of 5,334,336. Next to Cavaignac came 
Ledru RoUin with 370,119 votes ; whUe the socialist Easpail 
brought up the rear with 36,336, Lamartine with 19,900, and 
General Changarnier with only 4,700. From these figures it 
was clear that the nation was determined to rest its hopes, 
not in the men of the revolution, but in one who was asso- 
ciated with none of its calamities, and whose expressed con- 
victions concurred with his personal interest in binding him 
to rest for support upon the great body of the nation, and not 
upon any section of political partisans. 

The English Government had been for some time prepared 
by their agents in France to expect the return of Prince 
Napoleon as President. Lord Palmerston, who had known 
him in England, thought highly of his capacity for govern- 
ment, and was predisposed to believe in his attachment to the 
English alliance. In his very able appeal to the electors, the 
Prince had spoken most strongly in favour of a poiicy of 
peace, which might enable the country to repair its broken 
fortunes, and leave the Government free to restore the feeling 
of internal seoutity. On his accession to power he lost no 
time in renewing his assurances on all these points to Lord 
Norraanby, our Ambassador in Paris; and he gave early evi- 
dence o£ his sincerity, by adopting cordially the policy of 

« The Bspensos of tho year 18i8 were, 1.803,000,000 fraoos (nearlj' double 
wliiit tlier Bad been in the last jeoce of Glmilaa A.), wbile the receipts were 
oaij 1,388,000,000 franca, leaving a defidt of 419,000,000. Mo less than 
270,000,000 franos were abBoxbed by tha exti'a expenaea of the Provisional 
Qoyemment and tho Nirtionul Assembly. 
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joint action with England in Italy, the only quarter from 
whicli immeiSiate danger to the peace of Europe was to be 
apprehended. In his first interview with Lord Normanby, 
the Prince had spokeo with entire frankness of the difficulties 
which he apprehended at home. 'Oh,' he exclaimed, 'if we 
had but your respect for tbe law 1 ' adding, that no Frencbman 
had any idea of this. M. Thiers, be went on to say, had re- 
marked, in speaking to him a few days before, 'You, sir, are 
just like a Prince of the House of Bourbon,' giving as his 
reason for the remark, that the Prince ' had come back from 
England with such ideas of legality and liberty combined,' 
' (Test mon. 6!offe, que vous me faites^ bad been the Prince's 
rejoinder. In reporting this interview to Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Normanby mentions that it left upon his mind a most 
favourable impression of the Prince's fact and judgment. 
'He expressed a great hope that you would be favourably 
disposed towards him,' Lord Normanby adds, 'as you had 
been upon different occasions very kind to him. He is very 
unlike a Frenchman in one thing, that he does not seem in 
the slightest degree elated by his extraordinary elevation, but 
talks of it all as if he were only a bystander.' ' 

Eagerly as the swift succession of events in France, Italy, 
and Austria was noted by the Prince Consort, even more 
eagerly and anxiously was his attention fixed on what was 
now passing in Germany. In Berlin the crisis had been 
reached, which a series of weak concessions to the turbulence 
of the extreme Radicals had rendered inevitable. Between 
March and September no fewer than three Ministries, each 
more pliable to democratic clamour than its predecessor, had 
been formed and fallen. As with each of these changes the 
Government became weaker and weaker, the disorder which 
had reigned in Berlin since March grew worse and worse. 
Trade was at a standstill, the chief manufactories were 
closed, and distress added to the numbers of desperate men, 
with whom revolution was a trade, who thronged the streets, 
and were intent on subverting all existing institutions. Riot 
and rapine made life in the capital a burden ; and the Assem- 
bly, emboldened by the feebleness of the Executive, had by 
the 31st of October got the length of resolving ' that neither 
privileges, titles, nor rank were to exist in the State, and that 
nobility was abolished,' After such a declaration, a denial of 
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tLe supremacy of the CrowLi was obviously not far off. The 
red flag was hoisted before the door of the Assembly; and 
the mob, who Lad many sympathisers witliin the Chamber, 
bad even broken into the Hall of Assembly, equipped with 
ropea, nails, and nooses, threatening the Consei'vative mem- 
bers with death, and even handling roughly some of their own 
party whom they suspected of having grown lukewarm in the 
popular cause. The Pfuel Administration, the fourth since 
March, feeling itself unable to cope with the emergency, of 
which this last outbreak was significant, resigned. 

For the King to have hesitated longer would have been to 
abandon the welfare of tlie kingdom to the dictates of a miser- 
able faction. Concession bad brought his authority into con- 
tempt, and a series of Liberal Administrations had led the 
country to the brink of ruin. A different line of policy vvas 
now resolved on, and adhered to. On the 9th of Movember a 
new Ministry, of avowedly Conservative principles, under the 
leadership of Count Brandenburg, was announced. -Not an 
liour was lost in bringing to issue the question v^hioh the 
Assembly had raised, — ' Was the feeling of the country with 
them or with the King ? ' The very day his nomination as 
First Minister was aimounced, Count Brandenburg appeared 
in the Assembly. Not being a member, when he rose to 
speak the President stopped him. Upon this he handed in a 
Eoyal Decree, and sat down. It was read, and threw the 
Assembly into a paroxysm of rage, as they heard their sittings 
transferred by it to the town of Brandenburg, where they 
would be free from intimidation, and suspended until the 39th 
of the month. Cries of 'Never! .Never! We will not eon- 
sent ! Bather perish here I ' resounded thi-ough the hall. 
Heedless of the tumult, the Count rose, and having in the 
name of the Crown summoned the Assembly to suspend its 
sittings forthwith, and adjourn to the time and place named 
in the Royal Decree, he left the Chamber, followed by the 
Ministers and fifty-nine of the members. 

Those who remained passed a series of resolutions de6ant 
of the Decree, and declared that they should sit in perma- 
nence. Thirty of their number remained in the Hall th rough- 
out the night, and the rest of the body were to return betimes 
on the following morning. On arriving, however, they found 
their entrance barred by a strong body of troops, under the 
command of General von WrangeL Whoever was in might 
come out, but no one could go in, ' How long do you mean 
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to keep your troops here?' Voa Wmngel was asked. 'A 
week, if necessary; my men are used to bivouacking!' 
Further argumeut was superfluous. The members were de- 
sired by their PreaideTit to retire under protest and meet 
elsewhere nest day. They did so meet, to the number of 
two hundred and twenty-Sve, at the Hall o£ the Schlltzen 
Gild, cheered by the mob, and protected by a stronj? party 
of that Burgher Guard to make way for whom the King had 
in March withdrawn the troops from Berlin. Iii the course 
of the day a proclamation appeared dissolving this boily, 
and calling on them to give up their arms. Tbia order they 
announced their determination to disregard, upon wbich it 
was renewed the next day in more peremptory terms ; and 
before nightfall 30,000 troops, trained and eager to act, had 
been concentrate df. in Berlin, and the city declared in a state 
of siege. 

In Paris, in Prague, and more recently in Vienna, blood 
had Sowed in ton'ents when soldiers and citizens had thus 
been brought face to ifece. But Berlin was happily spared 
this calamity. The popular leaders, feeling themselves to be 
in the grasp of an overwhelming force, did not venture to 
provoke a collision, while, on the other hand, the soldiers, 
consisting in a great measure of the Landwehr, did their work 
firmly, but with exemplary forbearance. Their first task was 
to enforce the decree in reference to the Assembly, or Rump 
Parliament, as it had already begun to be called. Its refrac- 
tory members having met once more at the SchUtzen Hall 
on the 13th, they were summoned by one of General von 
Wrangel's officers to disperse as being 'an illegal assembly,' 
To this thej answered as with one voice, 'Never, until forced 
by arms I ' Three officers now entered the hall, followed by a 
body of soldiers. The summons was repeated, and received 
witb the same vociferous defiance. "Without a word the ofti- 
cers advanced, and, lifting the chair on which the President 
was sitting, carried it with its occupant into the street. The 
members followed. On the 15th they met again in the Town 
Hall, and having been again compelled to withdraw, they re- 
assembled the same evening, at a Oaf6, from which also they 
were dislodged, not, however, until they had resolved by 
acclamation, that no taxes should be levied, until they could 
safely resume their sittings in the capital. 

This Resolution was not merely futile in itself; it also 
brought strongly into relief the fact, that the Assetnbly had 
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by it3 violence and want o£ business habits forfeited the hold 
which it undoubtedly for a time had upon the public mind. 
The Eesolution fell dead ; and the taxes -wore paid and col- 
lected, as though it had never been passed. It was con- 
demned, moreover, by the great body of Liberals throughout 
the kingdom, for they had no desire to push matters to ex- 
tremity with a Sovereign who had shown no hostility to Lib- 
eral reforms. Meanwhile, tranquillity was being steadily re- 
stored in Berlin. Sullenly the Burgher Guard submitted to 
be disarmed. Several of the leaders of the late tumults, 
chiefly foreigners, were arrested. Order once more reigned 
in the city, and made more conspicuous the desolation of its 
closed shops, its empty houses, and its deserted streets — a 
desolation wrought by seven months of reckless political agi- 
tation. Still the Assembly existed, and had to be dealt with. 
It had been appointed to frame a new Constitution; but 
months had been passed in idle talk, and the Constitution 
was as far from being settled as ever. It was time this dan- 
gerous farce should end. How to end it legally was alone 
the question. When the Assembly resumed its sittings at 
Brandenburg on the day appointed, they solved it by furnish- 
ing the Government with the justification which it wanted for 
closing the career of a body that had long ceased to repre- 
sent the mind of the nation. By this time, too, the Govern- 
ment was ready with the draft of a Constitution to which no 
Liberal could reasonably take exception, identical as it was 
in all essentials with that of Belgium. This was a contin- 
gency for which the Opposition were not prepared. They had 
adjourned to meet on tbe I'th of December ; but on the 5th 
they found themselves, to their dismay, dissolved by Royal 
Proclamation, and their discomfiture was completed by the 
promulgation on the same day of the draft of the new Consti- 
tution. Their rage at finding themselves thus checkmated 
exploded in some outbrealts m the streets. Exit these, al- 
though queUed at a sacrifice of life, happily a small one, served 
only to show to what narrow proportions the party of revolu- 
tion had now dwindled. The crisis was past ; and by the 
close of the year the authority o£ the Crown had been tbor- 
o uglily re-established. 

The events in Vienna and Berlin reacted upon the Na- 
tional Assembly at Frankfort, who had at length made prog- 
ress with tbe task assigned to them of framing a new Con- 
stitution for Germany. Its anti-monarchical members were in 
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a decided minority, and tlie propositions thftt Austria should 
remain part of the New Grermany, and her Emperor be the 
Central Power, were rapicily losing favour with the majority. 
It had begun to be generally recognised that Austria's inter- 
ests were at once too remote, and too complicated with those 
of the non-German races under her sway, to make either of 
these results desirable, and that the New Germany, to be 
strong, must consist of purely German elements, and her Im- 
perial interests be entrusted to the hands of a purely German 
Sovereign. Austria had, moreover, through her Prime Min- 
ister Schwarzenberg, announced it to be her policy to consoli- 
date her Empire, as it stood, with reference to specifically 
Austrian interests. Was it not right, therefore, that Ger- 
many should act upon the same principle ; — consolidate her 
purely German States, and ensure their being governed with 
an exclusive view to the welfare of the United Empire ? 

While the majority of the Assembly were gravitating 
towards this conclusion, the effeotive restoration of govern- 



ment authority at Berlin came to remove any lingering doubt, 
that it was to Prussia they must look for the Central Power, 
which should take the place of that provisionally occupied by 
the Eeiohsverweser. Heinrich von Gagem accepted the 
ofGoe of First Minietet under the Eeiohsverweser early in 
December, announcing this as the keystone of his policy, and 
with a strong conviction, which the result justified, that he 
would carry the Assembly along with him. 

But was it certain, that the New ConstitufJon, or the New 
Central Power, would be accepted either by Austria, or by 
tlie other Sovereigns interested ? This had become a grave 
question. Tiie panic had greatly abated under which they 
had dissolved the old Diet, and recognised the transfer of all 
its powers to the Constituent Assembly at Frankfort. The 
revolutionary flame still smouldered throughout Germany, 
and indeed it was mainly kept down by the belief M'hich still 
prevailed, that effect would be loyally given by the Sover- 
eigns to the national sentiment as it should be ultimately 
e^ressed through the Assembly. But, the pressure of im- 
mediate danger having been removed, the old dynastic ideas 
were beginning to reassert themselves, and those who looked 
below the surface saw very clearly, that serious consequences 
were likely to ensue, if the Sovereigns failed to show that 
they were in unison with the national feeling, by co-operating 
frankly with the National Assembly in accomplishing the 
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object for which it had been called into existence. The time 
had gone by for the Assembly to impose its laws upon the 
Sovereigns. Whatever moral force it might still possess, the 
material force was vvith the Sovereigns, and, it had been 
shown, was ready to obey their oommanda. Would the Sov- 
ereigns be content to ignore this fact, and, casting aside their 
personal interests or hereditary prejudices, devote themselves 
to a simple consideration of what was best for the welfare of 
Grermany as one great consolidated Empire ? 

No one was more alive than the Prince to the dangers of 
their refusal. On the 6th of December he embodied his 
views in a Memorandum which lie sent to the Kings of Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wllrtcmberg ; and in this he urged 
in the strongest terms, that, as the Assembly were now ap- 
proaching the completion of their labours, the German Mon- 
archs should forthwith meet at Frankfort, and in direct con- 
currence with the Assembly settle, first, the Constitution, and, 
next, the Central Power. 

Being himself of truly princely nature, oae 'who rever- 
enced his conscience as his king,' and to whom it would have 
been impossible to go hack from a pledge oace given, this 
Meniorandum was written and sent apparently without a 
doubt oa the Prince's part, that the German Sovereigns 
were prepared to act in the spirit of their ostensible con- 
currence in the appointment of the Assembly, which, al- 
though emanating from a purely popular movement, had 
received their deliberate and most formal sanction. This 
belief, however, seems not to have been shared by Baron 
Stockmar, to whom the Memorandum was submitted. While 
heartily approving the object, the Baron says in the plainest 
terms in his reply (8th December), that he expects no good 
{rom the method proposed. He had information, as we now 
know, not then open to the Prince, which fully justified this 
conclusion. Austria, he knew, had been for some time at 
work-to defeat the separate consolidation of Gtermany, and 
to retain her old obstructive influence ; and at more than one 
of the Courts she had been listened to with approval. Nei- 
ther had he forgotten his interview v/ith the Eing of Prussia, 
In his letter, however, he goes into no details : the Prince and 
himself, he writes, look at the question from different points 
of view, hut the Prince must wait the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of discussing the whole subject ia the only way it 
could be done effectually — ^by the j^ro and con of actual oon- 
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versatiou. Meanwhile, with the frankness which charncter- 
ised their friendship, he told the Pnnce, as he had told him 
on a former occasion (see vol. i. p. 367), that he looha at the 
question too much from the purely djnastie point of view, 
and under the insuperable disadvantage of being too far from 
the scene of action. 

It -was not till the 34th of December that the Prince had 
an opportunity of fully talking over the German question 
with the Baron, who, although he had been for several days 
in England, was not able sooner to come on a visit to the 
palace. From this time any divergence in their views seems 
practically to have ceased. The Prince, abandoning Ms for- 
mer opinion, accepted to the full the view which Stockmar 
had all along entertained, that the true policy for Austria as 
for Pnissia was, that each should constitute itself as a sepa- 
rate kingdom, preserving at the same time the tie of the most 
cordial friendship and alliance. A few days afterwards the 
Prince embodied this opinion in a carefully worked out Mem- 
orandum, wliicb he communicated to the King of Prussia, 
little dreaming that there was at the very moment on the way 
to him a letter from the King, which showed beyond a doub^ 
that the Emperor of Austria and himself had come to an un- 
derstanding, that, let Frankfort decide as it might, Germany 
and Austria should remain linked together as before. This, 
with much else that happened soon afterwards, must have 
come very opportunely to corroborate Baron Stockmar's 
strongly expressed conviction, that the German problem was 
not to be solved by dealing with it from the dynastic point 
of view. At the same time, it must have deepened the de- 
sponding feeling with which, it is obvious from the following 
letter to the Dowager Ducbess of Coburg, the Prince had for 
some time regarded the prospects of a satisfactory conclusion 
to the great Liberal movement in Germany : — 

' I come to you to-day with new-year salutations, and wish 
you much health and happiness at the beginning of the new 
as well as at the close of the old year. One is heartily glad 
to say good-by to it, and deeply grateful ought we to be that 
we have managed to come out of it with a whole skin. Still 
I fear that mankind has not grown much wiser 'or better, and 
I see symptoms in the German Sovereigns of an inclination to 
repeat all the old faults, which have been within a 
costing them their heads. Mien oublisr et r ' 
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the motto of mnny.' Brncsfc [Duke of Coburg], on the con- 
trary, coinmands my praise for the extraordinary activity and 
excellent disposition which he shows. 
'Windsor Castle, Mlli Booember, IMS.' 

Among the personal regrets of the Queen and Prince 
which marked the close of this memorable year, there were 
few more genuinely and deeply felt than that for the death 
of their valued Minister and friend Lord Melbourne, which 
toot place on the 34th of November, in his seventieth year. 
'Truly and sincerely,' the Queen writes io her Jouroal on 
hearing the news, ' do I deplore the loss of one who was a 
most kind and disinterested friend of mine, and moet sincerely 
attached to me. He was indeed, for the first two years and 
a haK o£ my reign, almost the only friend I had, except 
Stockmar anil Lehzeo, and I used to see him constantly, daily. 
I thought much and talked much of him all day.' The latter 
years of Lord Melbourne's life, since his withdrawal from 
public life and London society, were known to have been 
tinged with the melancholy, from which not eveTi a vigorous 
mind, richly stored with the knowledge of books and men, can 
secure a companionless old age. He had been doomed to feel 
what Gibbon tells us even he dreaded in anticipation — ' that 
domestic solitude, however it may be alleviated by the world, 
by study, and even by friendship, is a comfortless state, which 
grows more painful as we descend into the vale of years.' 
Knowing this to have been the case, the feeling under which 
the following entry was made by the Queen in her Journal 
two days later, 'will be at once understood : — 

' I receiv dap tty It h g letter from Lady Pal- 
merston, say g th t mj 1 t 1 tte to poor Lord Melbourne 
bad been agrt ft d Ifto him, and that during 
the last mel !i Ij J f 1 1 fe we had often been the 

chief means f h 1 p This is a great satisfaction 

to me to hea 

There we I wh t, like the Prince, heartily 

a Tha Princa'a language, in -writing to the King of Prussia n few days later 
(6tb, Jananry, 1349), shows how tlasp^eated woa liia anxiety oa this subjaet. 
' My mofit eumest wish is, that, as soon as the ralatjons between AuEtiia and 
Qarmany are nrranged between themselves, the naw Gerraan Federal Union 
may at onoe be seUlad by prompt action on the part of lio German Princes. 
But, of a truth, they must ba qmek about it, if that damning pluaae of 3848, 
"too late I" is not to go Tibrating on into 1843, and a new series of revolulaons 
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gliid to say good-by to the year 1848, — rew, however, who 
had the same cause to wish it at an end, Jeremy Taylor, in 
a well-known passage, says : — ' If we could, from the battle- 
iiiEuts of heaven, espy how many poor men and women at this 
time lie fainting and dying for want of bread; how many 
young men are hewn down by the sword of war; how many 
orphans are now weeping beside the graves of their parents, 
by whose life they were enabled to eat ; how many mariners 
and passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek out 
because their keel dashes against a rock or bulges under 
them, how many there are that weep with want, or are mad 
with oppression, or are desperate from a too quick sense of a 
constant infelicity; in all reason we should be glad to be out 
of the noise and participation of these evils.' 

The poet-preaoher speaks but of what might be seen at 
any hour of any day by one who could take in at a glance 
what is passing upon our globe. What would he have pict- 
ured as the feelings of one whoso constant duty it was to 
watch the pitiable spectacle which well nigh every day of the 
now closing year bad presented of human suffering and be- 
reavement, of want and havoc, of hate and delusion and civil 
strife, of baffled patriotism, of intolerable wrong, of noble pur- 
poses sullied by ignoble hands, of the madness, and destruc- 
tion, and death which ba4 ravaged so large a section of 
Christian Europe ? To maintain this watch the Prince had 
deemed to be his duty in the interests of the great kingdom 
with which his destiny bad connected him. Many momentous 
problems had been raised, the solution of which, eagerly as 
be desired it, he was not to see. But be had faith in the 
ultimate purposes by which the progress of th w Id ver- 
ruled. He had faith that what is right m y b d 1 d but 
cannot be prevented; that surely, howev 1 com the 
hour of retribution to selfisbness and wro g a d h w ver 
glad, perhaps, in his moments of wearin 1 m ht I ave 
been ' to be out of the noise and participat n f th 1 of 
the time, he turned — with a heart grateful f tl g 1 the 
year had brought to Engla.nd and to her palace-home, and 
not unhopeful of the future — to do what in him lay to help 
forward the prosperity auc! well-ordered freedom of his fellow- 
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Albbadt the days weve beginning to be too short for the 
vast amount of work which the Prince had to crowd into 
thera. He held it to be one of the duties of the Sovereign, 
whose other self he was, that she should be, if possible, the 
best informed person in her dominions as to the progress of 
political events and the current of political opinion, both at 
home and abroad. That our Constitution demands a passive 
indifference on the part of the- Sovereign to the march of 
political events, wag in his view a gross misconception. 
' Nowhere,' he states in a private memorandum written in 
1853, ' would such indifference be more condemned and justly 
despised than in England, Why,' he continues, ' are Piraces 
alone to be denied the credit of having political opinions 
based upon an anxiety for the national interests, their coun- 
try's honour, and the welfare of mankind ? Are they not 
more independently placed than any other politician in the 
State? Ave their interests not most intimately bound up 
with those of their cotmtjy? Is the Sovereign not the 
natural guardian of the honour of his country? Is he not 
necessarily a politician ? ' Ministries change, and when they, 
go out of office, lose the means of access to the best informa- 
tion which they had formerly at command. The Sovereign 
remains, and to bim this information is always open. The 
most patriotic Minister has to think of his party. His judg- 
ment therefore is often insensibly warped by party considera- 
tions. Not so the Constitutional Sovereign, who Is exposed 
to no such disturbing agency. As the permanent head of the 
nation, he has only to consider what is best for its welfare and 
its honour; and his accumulated loiowledge and experience, 
and his calm and practised judgment, are always available in 
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Couucil to the Ministry for the time witliout distinction of 
party. 

The extent and accuracy of the Prince's information on 
every subject of political importance impressed all with whom 
he came in contact. Ministers of State found him as familial 
as themselves with the facts immediately connected with the 
working of their own departments. Ambassadors returning 
from their legations were struck to find how completely he 
had at command every significant detail of what had happened 
within the sphere of their special observation.' Diplomatists 
proceeding for the first time to some Foreign Conrfc learned, 
in an interview with the Prince, not merely the exact state of 
affiiirs which they would find awaiting tliem, but very frequent- 
ly had the charaeters of the Sovereigns and statesmen with 
whom they would have to deal sketched for them with a clear- 
ness and precision which they afterwards found of the utmost 
practical service. 

This mastery of details could only be gained by gi-eat and 
systematic labour, in itself quite sufficient to absorb the 
energies of a busy man. But to the claims of politics had to 
be added those, which science and art, and questions of social 
improvement, were constantly forcing upon the Prince's at- 
tention. An extensive correspondence also took up much 
time, and thus a comparatively small portion of every day 
was left for that domestic and social intercourse for which the 
Prince was, by his quick observation and natural brightness 
of spirits, peculiarly fitted, and in which he delighted to throw 
off for the time the weight of graver cares. He was habitu- 
ally an early riser. Even in winter he would be up by seven, 
and dispose of a great deal of work before breakfast, by tlie 
light of the green German lamp, the original of which he had 
brought over with him, and which has since become so familiar 
an object m our English homes. The Queen shared his early 
habits ; but before Her Majesty joined him in the sitting-room, 
where their writing-tables stood always side by side, much 
had, aa a rule, been prepared for her consideration, — much 
done to lighten the pressure of those labours, both of bead 

' Jor example, lorcl Noramnby retmiiin^ to Iiis poat at Pnris, after a hsBty 
visit to England, wiitaa to iiis brother Colonel Phipps (Slid April, 18i9) : 'I 
was veiy much, atraok, during Hie conversation with wnioli the Piinoa liononred 
me, by the ooourata reooUoolion ha retained of the Binall detiula of the many 
great evente of the laat year, and by the correot juagmont which he had formed 
opou that aouud foundUJon.' 
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and hand, which are inseparable from the discharge of the 
Sovereign's duties. 

In the following letter to the Dowager Duchess of Cobui^, 
we have a picture of the Prince stealing a quiet moment to 
send a few welcome words to the old nome, before the rest 
of the world had begun to stir : — 

'It seems a long time since I wrote to you, and this idea 
brings all at once into conjunctloQ pen, ink, and paper, and 
my vilianous hand (villanousi but greatly in request), and 
here I sit at my writing-table in the stillness of the morning, 
before the noisy bustling world is awake, in order that I may 
converse with yon. That it is not hard for me to concentrate 
my thoughts tipOJi you for this purpose, you will readily 
believe. 

' These are the days in which last 3'oar all the tidings of 
evil burst in upon us. The French Revolution, the arrival 
of the fugitives, and Brandensteio with the woeful news from 
Gotha. Poor good Grandmama 1 I cannot thank Heaven 
sufficiently that it did not suffer her to survive the year that 
is gone : it would have made her too unhappy. 

' Here everything goes on its quiet course, quiet in com- 
parison with the new epoch on the Continent. We shaU 
retreat to-day for a fortnight to the Isle of Wight, towards 
which we evermore turn from time to time with longing 
hearts; and, to our great delight, a violent storm, which has 
been raging for the last three days, and blown down a number 
of fine old trees in the garden here and in the parks, has 
abated. A storm is an «ii commendable contribution to a sea 
voyage. I ought, however, scarcely to give that name to our 
short crossing. I hope to be able, one day, to show you our 
little retreat. You have only to wait for a thoroughly calm 
fine summer's day in Ostend, and then four hours wDl bring 

' With this pious wish I am forced again to take leave of 
you ; yet I must tell you that I was present yesterday evening 
at the London Vocal Union in Exeter Hall, and heard Han- 
del's Israel in Mgypt, which brought our old " Singvereia " 
vividly back to my mind. 

'Buckingham Falnce, Sad March, 1S19.' 

Though t!ie course of affiau-s at home since the close of 
1848, bad been, as the Prince says, comparatively quiet, it had 
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not been unevcntfuL Parliameut, wLich was opened by the 
Queen in person on the 1st of February, had shown by the 
discussions in both Houses on the Address, that the Ministry 
would have hard work to hold their own. A violent attack 
was made upon their foreign policy, in Italy especially, where 
it had given offence to the reigning Sovereigns without sub- 
stantially advancing the cause of the national party ; and an 
amendment to the Address, moved by Lord Derby in the 
House of Lords, was only defeated by a majority of two. In 
the Lower House the attack of the Opptraition was conducted 
by Mr. Disraeli, who, appearing for the first time as the suc- 
cesaor of Lord Gieorge Bentinck, showed that be was prepared 
to continue the hopeless battle of Protection with unabated 
vigour, and to oppose a determined resistance to the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, which the Ministry had announced as 
part of their programme for the session. On this side, how- 
ever, the Government were invulnerable ; and although Mr. 
Disraeli amused the House and carried it with him, while 
speaking of the chaotic confusion into which Republican 
crotchets had brought the Continent, and of the inglorious 
results of our intervention in Italy and elsewhere,' he did 
not venture to press his amendment to a division. It was 
identical with Lord Derby's, and, read in connection with 
the language maintained by both its movers, it implied 
approval of a reactionary policy, which the Free-Trade ma- 
jonty of the House of Commons was sufBciently numerous 
to defeat. 

The state of Ireland was still so critical, that on the 6th 
of February the Home Secretary brought in a Bill to renew 
for six months the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
This was carried through the Houses by immense majorities, 
and on the 7th, by way of counterpoise, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved in committee for a grant of 50,000/. for the 

' ' Look at the state of Frnooo,' said Mr. Disraeli, ' look nt the atnte of tho 
■whole oentre of Europfl, , , . I find in France a Eepublio without EepuhUcauB, 
and ia Germany an. Empire without an Emperor ; and this is progress II... 
There wanted bat one ingrediant In the mees to make the moantation_peifectly 
infernal. A Eepublio without EepublieaiiB, an Empire without an Emperor, 
required only mediatjon without an ohjeot to mediate about; and the satup. 
nana of diplomaoy would mix with the ort^es of po!i»iea.' Tlio sareastio alln- 
eion to the ponding modiatSon between Austria and Ssrdiiiia derived freah 
force, when a few weelta afterwards Sardinia ruahed Into war. Bnt the feet 
CC31C-.DS, that by engaging Pranoe in that medialion, Lord Palineraton bound 
Fraooo to a peace poBoy in the North of Italy, and thereby averted tho hazard 
of an Enropean war. 
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purpose of affording relief to certain of the Poor Liiw Unions. 
So mncli had already been granted to Ireland from the Impe- 
rial Treasury, that this proposal was strongly contoBted, and 
it was only conceded upon irresistible evidence in the course 
of the debate, that the money was indispensable to save 
large numbers of the peasantry from starvation. On the 
8th, a Select Committee was appointed to consider the work- 
ing of the Irish Poor Law, and at a later period the measure 
was introduced for the Sale of Encumbered Estates, to which 
much of the subsequent prosperity of the country has been 
due. 

While the legislature was thus mating Ireland its Erst 
and most earnest care, the tidings from India had filled the 
public mind with alarm. The revolt in the Punjaub, which 
had broken out early in 1848, bad assumed formidable pro- 
portions. On the 23nd of November, 1848, the British forces 
under the command of Lord Gough had sustained a serious 
repulse at Ramnuggur, in which three distinguished officers 
and many of hia best soldiers had fallen. 'Ilie movements 
during the following month had not retrieved this disaster. 
On the contrary, the fall of the fortress of Attock on the 
Indus had set free the forces of Chuttur Singh to join those 
of his son, Shere Singh. This would have added to their 
strength, by, at least, one half, and Lord Gough determined 
to force an engagement with Chuttur Singh before the junc- 
tion could be efiected. The battle of Chillianwailah was the 
result. The Sikhs, who numbered more than double the 
British force, and were greatly superior in their weight of 
guns, turned all the advantages of a strongly entrenched 
position, covered by jnngle, to the best account. The battle 
lasted from noon till nightfall. "We had not been defeated; 
but not to have conquered, was, in the popular estimate, tan- 
tamount to a defeat. Our loss in officers and men had been 
severe, and, worse than all, four of our guns and five stand- 
ards had been taken by the enemj-. When the news of this 
engagement reached England, it caused general alarm. Lord 
Grough was singled out for condemnation,' and the Govern- 
ment, yielding to the general outcry, determined on sending 
out Sir Charles Napier to take the command -in -chief. ' If you 
do not go,' he was told by the Duke of Wellington, ' I must.' 

s'What,' BflTB Sir CliBrlBB Napier, 'nm Mb (lord Gongh'e) crime? Ha 
bad foiwlit B. drawn battle; tlie enamywas not ornslisd. ffor tliat only bia 
deBtruction waa eijlod for.' — iH^iiw's Meraofra, iv. 151. 
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And, although labouring at the time under a mortal maladj, 
Sir Charles went. Meanwliile, however, Lord Grough had 
more than retrieved tlie coniparative failure of ChilliaawaHah 
bjr the overwhelming defeat which he inflicted on the com- 
bined forces of the Sifehs and Affghans at Goojerat upon the 
13th of February, Just one month afterwards, the forces 
under Shere Singh were compelled to make an unconditional 
surrender. The guna and flags taken from us at Chillian- 
wallah were restored, the whole war material of the enemy 
was given up, and their soldiers disarmed and disbanded. By 
this time the fortress of Mooltan had been reduced (33rd 
Jitnuaiy, 1849), and the Mookaj, who had begun the revolt 
on the western frontier of the Punjaub, was a prisoner in our 
hands. On the 39th of March the kingdom of the Punjaub 
was declared by Proclamation to be at an end, and to be 
thenceforth a portion of the British Empire in India.. 

The victory of GJoojerat, which was known in England by 
the 1st of April, following upon the tidings of the fall of 
Mooltan, dispelled the gloomy apprehensions which had 
seared the British nation for a time into unwonted attention 
to the current of events in India. On the 34th, the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament were voted to all (officers and 
men) who had brought the Punjaub campaign to so success- 
ful a conclusion, and the opportunity was seized by the Duke 
of Wellington and others to repair the wrong which had been 
done to more than one distinguished reputation bv hasty 
critics, led away by imperfect reports, and by what the Duke 
denounced as ' scraps from newspapers.' 

In the month of March, the party of Protection in the 
House of Commons had fought out its last great battle in re- 
sisting the proposed repeal of the Navigation Laws. They 
were defeated by large majorities. But the issue of the con- 
teat in the House of Lords was still in suspense, and, for a 
time, ifc seemed not improbable that the measure would be 
rejected there. In the then state of parties, with a strong 
current of public opinion in favour of the measure, such a re- 
sult was felt by the oldest and wisest heads of the old Con- 
servative party to be most undesirable, and the Prince had 
good reason to anticipate from his personal communications 
with thetn, that they would throw theii support into the scale 
to prevent it. The situation of affau^s at home, therefore, 
where the prospects of manufacture and commerce were stead- 
ily improving, was upon the whole satisfactory, and aceording- 
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ly the Prince writes to one of hia correspondents on tlic 10th 
of April, ' Everything is going on well here.' 

A few days later he was called upon to lay the foundation 
atone ot the Great Grimsby Docks, one of those great works, 
which, to use his own words on the occasion, are ' destined in 
after times, when we have quitted this scene and when our 
names even may be forgotten, to form another centre of life 
to the vast and ever increasing commerce of the world,' 
Upon this occasion, he was the guest of Lord Yarborough at 
Brocldesby, from which he addressed the following playful 
note to the Queen, to appease the wifelike anxiety which even 
his briefest absence occasioned i— 

' Your faithful husband, agreeably to your wishes, reports, 

' 1. That he is still alive ; 

' 3. That he has discovered the North Pole from Lincoln 
Cathedral, but without finding either Captain Ross or Sir John 
Franklin ; 

' 3. That he has arrived at Brocklesby, and received the 



'4. That he s 
covered with snow, and v 

'5. That the messenger is waiting to carry off this letter, 
which you will Lave in Windsor by the morning ; 

' 6. Last, not least {in the Diimer-speeohes' phrase), that 
be loves his wife, and remains her devoted husband. 
'Brackloaby, ITth Apiil, lal9.' 

Next day the stone was laid in the midst of a severe 
snowstorm, A luncheon followed, and, when the Prince's 
health was drunk, he alluded with admirable tact in his reply 
to the feeling which leads Englishmen, ' strongly attached as 
they are to the institutions of the countiy, and gratefully 
acknowledging the protection of those laws uuder which their 
enterprises are undertalcen and flourish, to connect them, in 
some measure, directly with the authority of the Crown and 
the person of their Sovereign. It is the appreciation of this 
feeling,' he added, ' which has impelled me at once to respond 
to your call, as the readiest mode of testifying to you how 
strongly the Queen values and reciprocates this feeling.' 

Bleak and stormy as the weather had been, the concluding 
remarks of the Prince showed, that it had not prevented him 
from seeing what had been done for agriculture by the energy 
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and perseverance which had succeeded 'in transfoming un- 
healthy swamps into the richest and most fertile soil in the 
kingdom.' He had been at pains, too, to ascertain how it was 
that Lincolnshire farming had reached so high a standard, and 
wag delighted to find that it was in a great measure due to 
the most gratifying state of the relation between landlord and 
tenant. ' Here,' he said, ' it is recognised, that the real ad- 
vantage and the prosperity of both do not depend upon the 
written letter of agreements, but on that mutual trust and 
confidence which has in this country, for a long time, been 
held a sufficient security to both, to warrant the extensive 
outlay of capital and the engagement in farming operations 
on the largest scale.' Modem theory runs in the exactly 
opposite direction. It has yet to be proved, however, whether 
the old rule of mutual trust and coniidence, or the hard and 
fast system of contracts, which discards all personal feeling, 
and makes no allowance for the casualties inseparable from 
farming, will in the end prove the best for either the fanner 
or the country. 

The Prince's speech a few weeks afterwards (16th May), 
at a public meeting in. aid of The Servants' Provident and 
Benevolent Society, attracted much attention by the breadth 
of its views and the warmth of its feeling. The Society was 
based on what he regarded as a fundamental principle in all 
schemes for improving the condition of those who live by 
labour, — that they should owe their well-doing mainly to 
their own efforts and their own self-denial, receiving from 
others only such aa amount of encouragement and help, as 
would not compromise their self-respect, or make them slacken 
in their efforts to effect their own independence. The Prince, 
who was himself beloved by his servants, — for, while he 
exacted a strict fulfilment of their duties, they knew that 
good service was noted, and was sure of its reward in con- 
siderate kindness as well as in promotion, — had been much 
impressed by the fact, that in Loudon the greater part of the 
inmates of the workhouses have been domestic servants. For 
example, out of 1,506 adult inmates of the Marylebone Work- 
house in the May of this year, 1,033, and of 333 in St. 
George's Hanover Square, no less than 163, had belonged 
to that class. Two years before it had been ascertained, 
that of the whole number of domestic servants in England 
and Wales seventy per cent, ended their days either in work- 
houses or in the receipt of public charity in some other shape. 
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Considering that the numbers of domestic servants within. the 
same area wore computed at upwards of a million, this was a 
fact of truly startling gravity. 

That it was in a great measure due to improvidence was 
unquestionable. But what care had been taken to teach 
providence and self-denial to a class liable to special tempta- 
tions, or to put them in the way of turning' their savings to 
the best account ? The object of the Society was in some 
measure to apply a remedy for this neglect ; and the warmth 
with which its claims were now advocated by some of the 
most distinguished men in England was only one proof the 
more of the anxious desire of the rich and powerful in this 
country to help their less fortunate brethren, on the simple 
condition that they wQl only strive to help themselves. 
Amoug those who addressed the meeting were Lord John 
Russetl, the Bishop of Oxford, the Marquis of Westminster, 
Archdeacon Manning, the Bishop of Loudon, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. All spoke well, but none more to the 
point or with a more thoroughly felt mastery of the subject 
than the Prince. 

Sir Walter Scott has well said — and what we know of his 
relation to hia servants lends added force to the remark — ' In 
a free country an individual's happiness is more immediately 
connected with the perponal character of his valet than with 
that of the monarch himsell' It was in the same strain of 
feeling, that the Prince in the outset of his speech bespoke the 
interest of his hearers for his subject. * Who,' he said, 'would 
not feel the deepest interest in the welfare of their domestic 
servants ? Whose heart would fail to sympathise with those, 
who minister to ua in all the wants of daily life, attend ns in' 
sickness, receive us upon our first appearance in this world, 
and even extend their cares to our mortal remains, who live 
under our roof, form our household, and are a part of our fam- 
ily ? ' He then adverted to the fact of the appalling pauper- 
ism of the class, and the duty it imposed on ' both masters 
and servants to endeavour to discover and to agree upon 
some means for carrying the servant through life, safe from 
the temptations of the prosperous, and from the sufferings of 
the evil day.' These means the Society had set itself to pro- 
vide, and therefore it had his cordial support. 
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present selMenial and peraeveran.ee, not only will the servant bo raised 
m his [jlijsioal and moral condition. Imt tiie master also will be taught 
how to diceot his efforts in aiding the'aervant in his labour to secure to him. 
pelf resouraea in cases of siokneas, old ago, and want of einplojment. It 
is fonndsd on a right principle, because in its finandal Beheme there ia no 
temptation held out to the Bsri-ant by the prospect of possible extrava- 
gant advanti^es, which tend to transform his providence into a species 
of gambling ; by convivial meetings, vrhicih lead him to ulterior eipenae ; 
or by the privilege of balloting for the few prizes, which draws him into 
oil Ihe waste of time and excitement of an electioneermg contest.' 

The main object of the Society and of the meeting, the 
Prince then explainecl, was to call the attention of servants to 
the Deferred Annuities Act, under which a competent provi- 
sion under a Uovemment guarantee might be secured by a 
very moderate pecuniary sacrifice during youth and middle 
life, and to induce masters and mistresses to lend their aid in 
making the benefits of this Act known. Other incidental 
objects of the Society were then adverted to in clear and for- 
cible terms, but it was to the feicilities offered for a sound in- 
vestment of servants' savings that the Piince himself attached 
the chief importance ; and he had the satisfection of know- 
ing, that, so well were these appreciated by servants -them- 
selves, when once brought to their notice, that wldle the num- 
ber who had contracted for Annuities through the Society 
during the year 1849 was only 78, no fewer, than 546 con- 
tracted during the following year, — the sum of 1,366?. paid 
in 1849, rising in 1850 to ll,62Bl. So deep was the interest 
felt by the Prince in this siibject, that he gave close personal 
consideration to the Savings' Banks Bill introduced by Gov- 
ernment in the following session, and entered into an active 
correspondence with Sir Charles "Wood, which resulted in 
important modifications upon the measure in accordance with 
suggestions by the Prince, — all having for their object to give 
the largest measure of encourage tn en t to savings by the 
humbler classes. 

The press was loud in its praises of the part taken by the 
Prince in the proceedings of this meeting. 'Grood sense, 
good feeling, and good taste,' combined with a 'homely and 
touching eloquence,' were recognised in his speech, and a 
special value was ascribed to it as showing that, at a time 
when in every other part of Europe political passions and 
party animosities were setting rich and poor by the ears, 
convulsing society, paralysing trade, and sowing distress and 
saffering broadcast, the Throne was found at the bead of a 
VOL. 11.^7 
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movement by the upper classes so immediately directed to 
raising and improving the condition of one great section of 
the lower. More than by all the praises of the press, however, 
the Prince appears to have been touched by a letter, which 
reached him a few days afterwards, signed ' Your Eoyal High- 
ness's young humble subject C. A., A servant of good charac- 
ter,' begging in respectful terms that he wouia 'deign to 
accept the most humble and heartfelt thanks of a " servant " 
who can see the good effects that must ensue ' from what the 
Prince had said and was doing for the class to which the 
writer belonged. ' Faithful feelings,' he adds in a postscript, 
' spurred me to this bold act, and fear of having done wrong 
alone deterred nio from signing my name in full. I bave 
heard many more wish to express their bumble feelings in 
this manner, but dare not.'* 

Three days after the meeting (19th May) public indigna- 
tion was Riised by the tidings that the Queen, as she was 
returning to the Palace in an open carriage, with three of her 
children, had been again fired at on her way down Constitution 
Hill. The Prince, who was riding in advance, was not aware 
of what had occurred, and learned it from her Majesty's own 
lips only as she alighted. Not for a moa,ent had the Queen 
lost her self-possession, but motioned for her carriage to pro- 
ceed and engaged the children in conversation. The crowd 
was furious, and but for the intervention of the police would 
have torn the man who fired to pieces. He proved to be an 
Irishman, named William Hamilton, of Adare, in the county 

J SinOB 1849 the servEjits' qnaslion in its bBarlngs on Bodflty has beooiBO 
mnoli more difaoult. The ulmmato fiite of domeatio aarvanta has oortainly not 
improved, thoagh wagaa are muoh higher, while their valuo to their employere an 
a rule is irnqnestioaaHy loss. If theBdnoation Act is to do imy good, one groat 
part of the work a[ teachers must be to train the children of the lower ranka 
to fit themselTes for sarvioe by a knowledge not merely of the rules on which 
oloanlirisBS, airift, and health depend, butlty inspiiiiig them with a reTorenoe 
fbr tnitii in word imd Rot, by making them nnderatand that in life all men serve 
nooording to th(Jr station, and that true service in its humblest form is m hoa- 
ourable to the individual as true aervioo in tlie highest. 

Tlic constniit servlcs of tbQ nntiqne woiM 

had become a dream even in Shakapearo's lime. But it is not good cither for 
employer or employed that the only link between tliem should be that of 
wacea. AH men are in any ease better for putting heart into their work, and 
rimpia honesty, that acorns to take wages not duly earned, would do much to 
raise the question of labour, not only among servants, but in all spheres, into 
ahealthier state tlmn belong bean known. 
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Limerkk, and to have had not even tlie motive of notoriety 
for his act. The pbtol, it wag clearly shoivn, had been 
cliarged only with powder. On the 14th of June, Hamilton 
was tried under the Act passed in 1843 for dealing with 
offences of this nature. He pleaded guilty and was aeotencod 
to ^et-Lii years' transportation. 
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The time had now arrived, when the Prince of Wales was to 
pass into the hands of a private tutor, and the course and con- 
duct of his studies engaged the anxious thought of both the 
Queen and Prince. So fai back as May, 18i8, negotiations 
had been opened with Mr, Henry Birch, now the Rector of 
Prestwich, near Manchester, the gentleman who was idti- 
mately entrusted with the office. This was only done, of 
course, after the most careful inquiry into his qualihcations, 
Mr. Birch had been educated at Eton, where he became Cap- 
tain of the School, and obtained the Newcastle Medal. He 
had talien high honours at Cambridge, and had been for four 
years Under-Master at Eton. ' The impression he has left 
upon nae,' says the Prince, in writing (6th August, 1848) to 
Lord Morpeth, ' after a preliminary interview, is a very favour- 
able one, and I can imagine that children will easily attach 
tliemselves to him.' He was now to enter upon the duties, 
-nnd the Prince announces the fact to the Dowager Duchess 
of Gotha in the following letter : — 

' The children grow more than welL Bertie will be given 
over in a few weelis into the hands of a tutor, whom we have 
found in a Mr. Birch, a young, good-looking, amiable man, 
who was a tutor at Eton, and who not only himself took the 
highest honours at Cambridge, but whose pupils have also 
won especial distinction. 

' It is an important step, and God's blessing be upon it, 

for upon the good education of princes, and especially of 

those who are destined to govern, the welfiire of the world ir 

these days very greatly d 

'Windsor Castle, lOth April, 
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One oE the earliest cares of the Queen and Prince had 
been to settle on. what principles the education of their chil- 
dren should be conducted. In this, as in so much else, they 
had called the experience of Baron Stockmar to their aid, 
and he had gone into the subject with ail a German's thor- 
oughness, and wifcli all an Englishman's practical good sense. 
The quaint saying of the Baron (quoted svpra, vol. i. p. 89), 
that ' a man's education begins the first day of his life,' will 
not have been forgotten. It spoke his own rooted conviction ; 
and nowhere more than in a palace was it needful that this 
conviction should be carried into practice. ' Good education,' 
the Baron says, in a Memorandum on the Education of the 
Eoyal Oliildren, so early as the 6th of March 1842, ' cannot 
begin too soon.' ' To neglect beginnings,' says Locke, ' is 
the fundamental error into which most parents* fall.' In the 
child the affections and feelings develop themselves at an ear- 
lier period than the reasoning or intellectual faculties. Tlie 
beginning of education must, therefore, be directed to the 
regulation of the child's natural instincts, to give them the 
right direction, and, above all, to keep the mind pure. This,' 
lie continues, ' is only to be effected by placing about children 
only those who are good and pure, who wiU teach not only 
by precept but by living example, for children are close ob- 
servers, and prone to imitate whatever they see or hear, 
whether good or evil.' 

After some further general remarks, the Memorandum pro- 
ceeds : ' The first truth by which the Queen and the Prince 
ought to be tlioroughly penetrated is, that their position is a 
more difficult one than that of any other parents in the king- 
dom : because the Eoyal children ought not only to be brought 
up to be moral characters, but also fitted to discharge success- 
fully the arduous duties which may eventually devolve upon 
them as future Sovereigns. Hence the magnitude of the pa- 
rental responsibility of the Sovereigns to their children ; for 
upon the conscientious discharge of this responsibility will 
depend hereafter the peace of mind and happiness of them- 
selves and Ibeir family, and as far as the prosperity and hap- 
piness of a nation depend upon the personal character of its 
Sovereign, the welfare of England. 

' To this day England reveres the memory of George III. 
as the great upholder of the domestic virtues. History al- 
ready takes the liberty of judging of his merits as a Sov- 
ereign, but it remains unanimous in its praise of bis private 
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virtues. But George HI. either did not properly understand 
liis duties as a parent or he neglected them. Three of his 
sons, Greorge IV,, the Duke of York, and William IV., were 
brought up and educated in England, The Dukes of Kent, 
of Cumberland, of Sussex, and of Cambridge, received great 
part of their education on the Continent, The errors com- 
mitted by George IV., the Duke of York, and "William IV., 
belong already to the domain of history. Unfortunately the 
errors of these Princes were of the most glaring kind, and 
we can find their explanation only in the supposition, that 
their tutors were either incapable of engrafting oa their minds 
during their youth the principles of triith or morality, or that 
they most culpably neglected their duties, or were not sup- 
ported in them by the Royal parents.' 

Stockraar's sagacity in seeing all round a question seems 
here to have failed him. Parents and tutors might both have 
done their duty, but other forces may have been too strong 
for them. Their precepts, like the seed in the Parable, 
might have fallen on stony ground, 'and the thorns sprung 
up and choked them.' Or Horace might have reminded him, 
that to know and approve what is right does not keep men 
from doing wrong. Video mdiora prohoque, deteHora se- 
quor.' The Baron proceeds : — 

' There can be uo doubt that tlie conduct of these Princes 
contributed more than any other circumstance to weaken the 
respect and influence of Royalty in this comitry, and to impair 
the strong sentiments of loyalty among the English people, 
for which they have been for centuries distinguished. That 
George IV. by his iniquities did not accomplish his own exclu- 
sion from the throne was owing to the strength of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, and the great political tolerance and reflec- 
tion of this practical people. The moral part of the nation 
execrated this Prince during his whole life. , . . Neverthe- 
less, he expired quietly on the throne ; his brother York, after 
all his blunders and errors, was able to regain some partial 
and temporary popularity. And William, who all his life had 
been anything but a moral and a wise man, went towards the 
close of his reign under the endearing appellation of " the 
good old Sailor King," " 

■ What, too, are the worda that Shalfspenre puta into the month of Portia! 
iM^eh. of Csisice, i. 2.) ' If to do were m easy as to know what ware good to 
do, ohftpels had been ohnrohes, and poor man's cMttagea priuoes' palaoos.' 

''And not without reason. Wfiataver his &iilts maj have baen, it was 
well known tbat he was not only zealous but most oonaciontious in tlie dis- 
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' To explain these phenomena the moralist apprehends 
something beyond the mere strength of the Constitution and 
the considerate toleration of the people, and he finds that an 
additional protection was afforded to those Princes by the 
power of national prejudice. The truth is, that whatever the 
faults of these Princes were, thei/ were considered by the 
public as true Mnglish faults. I have myself heard a hun- 
dred times the open avowal, "that though the Princes were 
very bad, their faults were at least truly English, and, such as 
they were, the nation must make the moat of them." ' 

On the other hand, the Memorandum continues, the otber 
Princes having chiefly been brought up abroad, whenever 
they incurred the censure of the public, were taxed with for- 
eign notions, and the blame of their misconduct was laid upon 
their foreign education. ' The coasequence was, that although 
these younger Princes were not a bit worse than their elder 
brothers, they were all their lives most unpopular with the 
majority of the nation.' ' 

The lesson which the Baron draws from these facts, and 
presses most earnestly upon the Queen and Prince, is, ' that 
the education of the Royal infants ought to be from its ear- 
liest beginning a truly moral and a truly English one^ 
Coming to the practical question, bow this is to be secured, 
he says, that the education of the Royal children ' ought from 
the beginning to be entrusted to persons only who are them- 
selves morally good, intelligent, well-informed and experi- 
enced, as such persons only can know what is requisite for 
moral and intellectual education, and can alone conduct ifc 
consistently. These persons once chosen, it will also be in- 
dispensable that the Eoyal parents afford them the requisite 
support, by which alone they can accomplish their arduous 
duties.' On this latter point Baron Stockmar justly lays the 
greatest stress. Without the fuU and implicit confidence of 
tho parents, the tutor, he contends, 'can neither command 
the respect and obedience of those who are destined to serve 
under him, nor can he within the whole sphere of his action 



LoFii Melliourno, and hy otJiora wlio eei'ved him; and of lile Itindnesa to hci> 
self, and Ms wiali that she ahould be dulj- prapared for the dutiss to which she 
a early oiiUed, ijia Queen oon only speak in terms of nffeotionnte grati- 



tude.'— Note E. -— ^ , „ , 

I The Baron surely ffoos too fni- in this asaertion. Two at least of the 
younger Prinoea were certainly popular. 
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maintain the needful discipline. Without suoli undeviating 
support he will be incessantly exposed to the malignant in- 
sinuations, cavOlings, and calumnies of ignorant or intriguing 
people, who are more or less to be found at every Court, and 
wlio invariably try to destroy the parents* confidence in the 
tutor, well knowing that this is the surest way of depriving 
him of his best means of success. Without the parental con- 
fidence, I repeat it, education lacks its very soul and vitality, 
and any and every plan of education which does not move on 
this as on its main spring, may beforehanc! be looked upon 
as a certain failure.' 

The sound general principles laid down in this Memo- 
randum at once commended themselves to the Queen and 
Prince, and formed the standard for their guidance as the 
years advanced. What at the moment it was written pressed 
most urgently for decision was a sound system for the nur- 
sery. Baron Stoclcmar goes, with his usual thoroughness, 
into this question. The conclusions at which he arrives will 
lie best gathered from the following letter by the Queen to 
Lord Melbourne ; — 

' Windsor CaetJe, 24tli Mareh, lSi2. 
' We are much occupied in considering the future manage- 
ment of our nursery establishment, and naturally find con- 
siderable difficulties in it. As one of tbe Queen's kindest and 
most impartial friends, the Queen wishes to have Lord Mel- 
bourne's opinion upon it. The present system will not do, 
and must be changed ; and now how it is to be arranged is 
the great question and difficulty. . . . Stockraar says, and 
very justly, that our occupations prevent us from managing 
these affairs as much our own selves as other parents can, 
and therefore that we must have some one in whom to place 
implicit eonfidenee. He says, a lady of rank and title with a 
sub-governess would be the best. But where to find a person 
eo situated, fit for the place, and, if fit, one who will consent 
to shut herself up in the mwsery, and entirely from society, 
as she must, if she is really to superintend the whole, and 
not accept the office, as in my case, Princess CSiarlotte's, and 
my aunts', merely for title, which would be only a source of 
annoyance and dispute, 

'My fear is, that even if such a woman were to be found, 
she would consider herself not aa only responsible to the 
Prince and Queen, but more to the country, and nation, and 
public, and I feel she ought to be responsible only to its, and 
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ioe to tbe country and nation. A person of less high rank, 
the Queen thinks, would be less likely to do that, but would 
■wish to be responsible only to the parents. Naturally, too, 
we are anxious to hare tbe education as simple and domestio 
aa possible. Tlien again, a person of lower rank is less likely 
to be looked up to and obeyed, than one of some name and 
rank. What does Lord Melbourne think?' 

Lord Melbourne lost no time in replying to the Queen on 
a question which he considered as very greatly affecting, to 
use his own words. Her Majesty's 'present comfort, and" the 
future welfare of her children, and consequently the interests 
of the country.' He entirely concurred in the opinion of 
Baron Stookmar, that a lady of rank should be at the head 
of the establishment. 'A person of good condition,' he writes, 
' would better understand the precise nature, duties, and re- 
sponsibility of her place, and would be more likely to fulfil 
and obserye them.' 

Lady Lyttelton, who had been a Lady in Waiting since 
1838, seemed to possess the yery qualities which were desired; 
and in the month of April, 1843, she was installed in the 
office of governess to the Royal children.* For eight years 
she filled it with no less ability than devotion, winning the 
respect and^ affection of her pupils, and discharging her 
onerous duties to the satisfaction of the Queen and Prince. 
The best evidence of this is, that when she resigned her office 
at the close of 1850, because, in her own words, she ' was 
old enough now to be at rest, for whatever time may be left 
me,' her young charges parted from her with sad hearts and 
tearful eyes, and of the Queen she was able to write thus 
(5th December, 1850) : ' The Queen has told me I may be 
free_ about the middle of January, and she said it with all the 
feeling and kindness of which I have received such incessant 
and unvarj-ing proofs through the whole long twelve years 
during which I have served her. Never, by a word or look, 
has it been interrupted.' Not less warm are her expressions 
of admiration for 'the candour, truth, prudence and 'manliness 
of the Prince,' his wisdom, his ready helpfulness, hia con- 
sideration for others, his constant kindness. Of her last day 



mt, mivmBd in 1813 to SfiHiam Henry, afienrarda third 'Lord Lyttelton, a 
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in the Palace she writes (17th January, 1851) : ' In tlio even- 
ing I was sent for, to my last audience in the Queen's own 
room, and I quite broke down, and could haxdly speak or 
Iiear. I remember the Prince's face pale as ashes, and a few 
words o£ praise and thanlis from them both, but it is all 
misty ; and I bad to stop on the private staircase, and have 
my cry out, before I could go up again.' Simple words ; but 
how much do they not tell of true service on the one side, and 
full-hearted gratitude on the other? 

While wishing to be guided in all things relating to the 
education of the Eoyal children by the Prince's wishes. Her 
Majesty from time to time placed upon record, in writing, her 
own views upon the subject. In these Memoranda, the educa- 
tion of the head is well provided for, but the education of the 
heart is dwelt upon as of primary importance. One of them, 
dated 4th March, XS44, winds up thus : — ' The greatest maxim 
of ail is — that the children should be brought up as simply, 
and in aa domestic a way as possible ; tliafc (not interfering 
with their lessons) they should be as much as possible witli 
their parents, and learn to place their greatest confidence in 
them in ail things.' The question of religious training is also 
dwelt upon repeatedly and anxiously. That this is best given 
to a child, day by day, at its mother's knees, was the Queen's 
conviction. Even so early as 1844, however, the pressmva of 
public duty made it impossible to keep this part of the educa- 
tion of the Princess Royal wholly within her own hands. ' It 
is already a hard case for me,' Her Majesty says in a Memo- 
randum of 13th November, of that year, ' that my occupations 
prevent me being with her, when she says bet prayers.' But 
both the Queen and the Prince maintained a constant super- 
vision, so that the minds of their children shoidd not be 
warped by the extreme views, which were then prominently 
held by a large section of the Anglican Church. For tlie 
guidance of the instructors of the Princess Royal, a clear 
principle vras laid down by the Queen in the same Memoran- 
dum, which was never lost sight of in the religious training 
of the younger children. It was this: 

'I am quite clear that she should be taught to have great 
reverence for God and for reb'gion, but that she should have 
the feeling of devotion and love which our Heavenly Father 
encourages His earthly children to have for Him, and not one 
of fear and trembling; and that the thoughts of death and an 
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after life should not be represented in an alarming and forbid- 
ding view, and tbat she should be made to know as ye( no 
difference of creeds, and not think that she can only pray on 
her knees, or that those who do not kneel are less fervent and 
devout ill their prayers.' 

So early as 1846, the question, 'Who should educate the 
Prince of Wales,' had come to be discussed outside the 
Palace. An able pamphlet with that title had been pub- 
lished, and arrested considerable attention. It did not escape 
the notice of the Prince, whose thoughts were already much 
occupied by the subject, and it was fully canvassed by him 
with Baron Stockmar. The Baron rightly considered that the 
time had not yet come to chalk out successfully the details of 
the future education of one so young. But in what principles 
he should be educated could not be too soon settled. Accord- 
ingly he proceeds to state his views to the Queen and Prince 
in an elaborate Memorandum (38th July, 1846), some extracts 
from which will be read with interest, showing as they do, not 
only^ how tridy this wise counsellor had noted the signs of the 
coming times, but in how truly English a spirit his advice 
was oonceivei 

'On the choice of the principles on which the Prince of 
Wales should be educated, 'the Baron writes, ' will in all prob- 
ability depend, whether the future Sovereign of England 
shall reigTi in harmony with, or in opposition to, the prevail- 
ing opinions of his people. The importance of the selection 
of principles is increased by the considerafion that opinion in 
Europe is at this moment obviously in a state of transition, 
and that, by the time the Prince shall ascend the throne, many 
of the maxims of government and institutions of society, now 
in the ascendancy, will, according to present probabilities, 
have either entirely passed away, or be on the very verge of 

He then mentions in detail some of the anomalies in our 
political and social system, which, being adapted to a particu- 
lar state of civilisation, uiay have been useful in their day, 
and may still be necessary, but can, 'in the eye of reason, be 
regarded only as a temporary expedient for the support of 
order in a condition of society which is changing? Some of 
these 'anomalies' have already disappeared; others still re- 
main, for the removal of which the time is not yet ripe. 'If,' 
continues the Baron, 'coming events cast their shadows before, 
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we may without presumption say tliat the shadows of great 
and important changes in the social conditions of Great 
Britain are already so conspicuously written on the land, that 
the changes themselves cannot be mr distant. The great and 
leading question therefore is, — whether the education o£ the 
Prince should be one which will prepare him for approaching 
events, or one which will stamp, per/utps indelibli/, an impres- 
sion of the sacred character of<^ existing institutions on his 
youtJ^ul mind, and teaoh him that to resist change is to 
serve at once the oa}ise of Q-od and of his couiUry. 

' Wisdom appears to dictate the superior advantages of 
the former course. 

' The education of the Prince should, however, nowise tend 
to make him a demagogue or a moral enthusiast, but a man of 
calm, profound, comprehensive understanding, imbued with a 
deep conviction of the indispensable necessity of practical 
morality to the welfare of both Sovereign and people. 

'The proper duty of the Sovereigns in this countrj' is not 
to take the lead in change, but to act as a balaace-wheel on 
the movements of the social body. When the whole nation, 
or a large majority of it, advances, the King should not stand 
still; but when the movement is too partial, irregular, or 
over-rapid, the royal power may with advantage be interposed 
to restore the equilibrium. Above all attainments, the Prince 
sbould be trained to freedom of thought, and a firm reliance 
on the inherent power of sound principles, political, moral, 
and religious, to sustain themselves and produce practical 
good, wnen left in possession of a fair field of development.' 

The question of religion is next dealt with. ' The law 
prescribes, that the belief of the Church of England shall be 
the faith of the members of the Koyal Family, and in this 
creed the Prince of Wales m.ust unquestionably be trained.' 
But, continues the Baron, an important question will arise, 
whether in due time the Prince's mind should not be opened 
to changes which are going on in public opinion in regard to 
matters of faith, and the important influence on the minds of 
educated men which the discoveries of science are likely to 
exert in the future. Society was already divided into two 
classes of religious thinkers : one — and this a more numerous 
one ' than external indications would lead an ordinary ob- 
server to imagine ' — who regard ' the pure and comprehensive 
morality of Christianity as the solid foundation on which all 
the supernatural portions of its structure rest ; ' the other. 
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oompvisiug 'a vast array of able, conscientious, and en- 
liffbtened persons, who regard the supernatural portions of 
Christianity as ils most valuable elements, and who bend 
their chief efforts to the propagation and infusion of these 
portions into the public mind. 

'The former class place their chief reliance for the im- 
provement of society on the development of a Imowledge of 
nature, and on our obedience to the natural laws of our being. 
They are persuaded that God actually governs the world; 
that he has instituted a system of all-pervading causation on 
earth, coincident with the dictates of the purest morality and 
the soundest religion, framed man ia harmony with the sys- 
tem, and left him, by the exercise of his reason and the dis- 
cipline of his will, to work out his own weal or woe in every 
stage of his existence. In other words, that a consequence 
of good or evil is attached by the Creator to every action of 
men, and that the good follows actions which conform to 
reason, morality, and religion; while evil is the consequence 
of error, passion, and injustice in tlieir every form. 

'This class regards the discoveries of science, and the 
sound inductions of philosophy, as so many revelations of the 
Divine will for human instruction and guidance ; and they 
view the occupation of the public mind by the supernatural 
dogmas of religion as an obstacle to the appreciation and 
practical adoption of these real revelations. A constant war 
is carried on openly, but more generaUy from masked bat- 
teries, by this class of persons, on the prevailing religious 
opinions. In all ages, these have been unbelievers in the 
popular religions of their day, many of them, as is generally 
believed, from aversion to the restraints which religion im- 
poses on their passions ; but the class to which I now allude 
is composed of different elements, and comprehends individ- 
uals who are moral in their conduct, sincerely attached to 
social order and jnst government, and whose dissent from the 
supernatural doctrines of Christianity is founded on deep his- 
torical research and the most serious reflection. At present 
few public demonstrations are made by this class in Britain ; 
but, according to my observation, their numbers are consid- 
erable and increasing, and tbey include not only many mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and learned professions, but a portion 
of the operative classes of respectable character and condition. 
Every discovery in science, and every increase in its diffusion, 
adds to their strength, and they are much disposed to lament 
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the slow progress, which is made in the application of science 
to social life, in some measure, as they conceive, in conse- 
quence of the preoccupation of many excellent minds with 
supernatural doctrines. In looking to the future, I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that this party contains the seeds of im- 
portant modifications in the opinions and religious institutions 
of the British Empire. 

'One fundamental difference between them and the adher- 
ents of supernatural religion lies in the distrust of human 
nature and its capabilities entertained by the latter. 'Hie 
orthodox believers regard the supernatural portions of Chris- 
tianity as the basis which sustains its morality, and as the 
sole foundations of government, law, and subordination. 
Their chief efforte are, therefore, directed towards impressing 
deep and sacred convictions of their doctrines on the public 
mind, and, in their pulpit teaching, the natural world, with all 
its harmonies, adaptations, and laws, is too little brought into 
view, while many of them strongly deny that it is a theatre 
adapted for the practice of the Christian virtues.' 

Will it. Baron Stocbmar asks, be safe to allow the Prince 
of Wales ' to learn the existence and force of these antagonist 
creeds and opiuions only by their shocks against the Estab- 
lished Church and the Throne ?' or to open up the whole sub- 
ject by setting before him the grounds on which the convic- 
tions of each party is based? But, however this question 
should be ultimately resolved, the Memorandum continues ; — 

'The Prince should early be taught that thrones and 
social order have a stable foundation in the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of man ; that by addressing his public exer- 
tions to the cultivation of these powers in his people, and by 
taking their dictates as the constant guides of bis own con- 
duct, he will promote the solidity of his empire, and the pros- 
perity of his subjects. In one w^ord, he should be taught, 
that God, in the constitution of the mind, and in the arrange- 
ment of creation, has already legislated for men, both as indi- 
viduals and as nations; that the laws of morality, which he 
has written in their nature, are the foundations on which, and 
on which alone, their prosperity can be reared ; and that the 
human legislator and sovereign have no higher duty than to 
discover and carry into execution these enactments of Divine 
legislation,' 

Baron Stockmar goes on to consider, with his usual prac- 
tical sagacity, by whom and in what way these guiding prin- 
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ciples could best be carried out ; but into these details it is 
unnecessary to enter,' Although he had left little room for 
further treatment of the subject, it was felt by the Queen and 
Prince to be of such magnitude and importance, that they were 
bound to obtain the best opinions from other quarters for their 
guidance. With this view the Bisliop of Oxford (Dr. Wil- 
berforce) and Sir James Clark were both applied to, and they 
placed their views upon record in able and elaborate papers, 
111 which each treated the subject in a manner characteristic 
of his special genius aud personal purauits, tout practically 
resulting in conclusions nearly identical with those of Baron 
Stookmar, — the great aim of both being to build up a noble 
and princely character, in intelligent sympathy with the best 
movements of the age. 

Events at home and abroad, within the two years and a 
half which had elapsed since Stockmar wrote his Memoran- 
dum on the edtication of tlie heir to the British throne, had 
proved the sagacity of his forecast, and the wisdom of what 
■ he had recommended. He was once more by the Prince's 
side, and every detail of the methoil to be pursued in attain- 
ing the desired object was anxiously debated and worked out 
between them for the guidance of the gentleman in whose 
charge the Prince of "Wales was now to be placed. The ar- 
rangements hitherto in force for the education of the Royal 
children had been found to work well. They had now only 
to be improved and completed to meet the increasing years 
of the pupils, and the exigencies of the time. The rapid 
growth of the spirit of democracy throughout Europe had 
made all persons in an exalted position the objects of a keener 
criticism, and the art of governing more difficult than before. 
It was no doubt true, that the course which the Queen and 
Princehad marked out for themselves and their children had 
long since been so shaped, that they need fear no scrutiny, 
however searching, and could do no more than advance in the 
same line in which they had hitherto walked. But recent 
events had deepened their sense of the responsibilities attach- 
ing to their position ; and whoever has followed what has 
just been told of the spirit in which they dedt with the ques- 
tion of education will be at no. loss to understand the feeling 
expressed in the Prince's letter to his stepmother (supra, 
p. 148), which prompted him to invoke Grod's blessing on 
the important step of placing the Prince of Wales in the 
hands of one, on whose instruction and irifluence so much 
might depoiid. 
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Condition nf Enelonrt— Irish Visit nrojentoil-OMunatioa gf Rgmo by lie Frencii-Oirer 
of Germim finperlai CrowQ to Ktns of Priiaain— He refiiMS it— liovoiuWouiiry Out- 
brcalia iE vnciinifl Pai-ta of Gcrmaflv put doivn— Gtent Exhibiaon projeolad by tiie 
PrIncB— Court leaTos for Iroisnd. 

On the 3rd of May the Bill for the Amendment of the Navi- 
gation Laws passed the second reading in the House of Lords. 
Although this was carried by the narrow majority of ten, it 
was known to be practically safe,' and the danger to be past, 
which had for some time threatened the Ministry, whose hold 
on office was due less to their own strength than to the die- 
union of their adversaries. The breach between the section 
of the Conservatives who adhered to Sir Robert Peel and the 
Protectioniala was still open. The former had lent the Minis- 
try their vigorous support in carrying out a measure, which 
swept away all that was left of the system of Protection ; 
while the Protectionists had not yet abandoned the belief, 
that it was still not too late to retrace the steps taken, by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, and were telling their followers, with a 
sincerity of conviction which could not be mistaken, thit 
unless these steps were retraced, 'this great kingdom would 
soon return to its normal and natural state — a weather beaten 
island in a Northern Sea.' ' 

Meanwhile tlie country was steadily belying all such rhe- 
torical Jeremiads. Slowly but sleaddy it was recovering 
from the depression under which it had laboured for nearly 
two years, thanks to that indomitable energy which has made 
'this precious stone, set in the silver sea,' as it was more 
truly called long centuries ago, an example to the world, in 
what it has done for itself at home, and for the vast regions, 

' It passed the third remliiiff on the 12tli of June without a division. 
> Speech of Iiord MnliOijsbnr}' at a Proteetioniat meeting, presided over by 
the lato Duke of Eiohmond, on the a6th June, 1819. 
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which it has peopled with its sons, taught its own arts, and 
blessed with its own freedom. Farmers were seeking, in 
better crops, got by better farming, their true protection 
agamst mischief from the abolition of the Com Laws. Money 
was still dear, the natural consequence of the country having 
committed itself to ao excessive outlay ia railways and other 
works. Its trade, however, was sound, and the check to pro- 
duction abroad from the long continuance of disturbance 
throughout the Continent had begun to tell favourably upon 
our own manufacturing interests. Ireland, too, though still 
languid from her long agony of famine and fever and political 
disquiet, was reaping the advantage of her enforced tranquil- 
hty. A feeling of security was restored, and the industrious 
and weil-affected were doing their best to retrieve what had 
been lost through the agitation and distrust, no less than by 
tlie ruined harvests of the last four years. 

Observing these welcome signs of improvement, the Queen 
and Prince conceived that their long-projected visit to that 
part of the kingdom should be no longer delayed. In what 
form it should be paid, however, was a question not unim- 
portant. The cost of a state visit would involve, on the one 
hand, a heavy demand on the public purse, and this it was 
desirable to avoid, considering how largely Ireland had of 
late drawn upon tlie imperial resources ; while, on the other, 
such a visit would throw upon Ireland herself an amount of 
expense which she could ill afford. These considerations 
were strongly urged by the Prince, in writing to Lord John 
Eussell, on tte 6tii of June, as a reason why the visit should 
rather assume tlie character of a yachting excursion. 'Al- 
though,' the Prince writes, 'a state visit has been long 
expected, I am sure that the present state of distress will be 
considered a sufficient reason for its not taking place, and can 
well imagine that this less ceremonious visit might be placed 
ina light even more complimentary to the Irish, if it were 
said, " The general distress of Ireland precludes the Queen 
from visiting Dublm in state, and thereby causing ill-timed 
prodigality ; but still the Queen does not wish to let another 
year pass by without visiting a part of her dominions which 
she has for a long time been anxious to see. She accordingly 
sacrifices her personal convenience by taking a long sea 
voyage for the purpose of visiting Cork, Waterford, "Wexford, 
Dublin, and Belfast." This,' the Prince adds, 'would be 
the tour which we should propose to make, upon our way to 
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Scotland, and this would enable us to comprise Glasgow in 
our arrangements, compensating it for the disappointment 
two years ago.' 

la these views Lord Jobn Eussell concurred, and they 
were confirmed by the opinion of Lord Clarendon, ' Since 
Her Majesty came to the throne,' he wrote to Lord Joh;i ('i'th 
June), ' there has been no period more politically propitious 
for her coming here than the present one. Agitation ia ex- 
tinct. Repeal is forgotten— the seditious associations are 
closed, — the priests are frightened and the people are tran- 
quil. Everything tends to secure for the Queen an enthusi- 
astic reception, and the one drawbact, which is the general 
distress of aU classes, has its advantages, for it will enable the 
Queen to do what is kind and considerate to those who are 
suffering, , . . The only thing necessary would be to have 
some statement publicly made of the reasons why the visit is 
to be of a private and not of a state character, and it is im- 
possible that those reasons could be better stated than in the 
words of the Prince.' 

Tliis course was followed in the official intimation by the 
Home Secretary to Lord Clarendon (SI'th June) of Her Maj- 
esty's intention to visit Ireland early in August. The an- 
nouncement was received with a warmth of enthusiasm, which 
those who knew Ireland best might have anticipated for it. 
Assurances continued to pour in of the satisfaction which it 
had given, and of the anxiety everywhere shown, that Her 
Majesty should have reason to remember with pleasure her 
promised visit, which, it was settled, should take place im- 
mediately on the rising of Parliament. 

The state of public business gave promise that the work 
of the session would be over by the end of July. Early in 
that month, Mr. Disraeli had moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the state of the nation, in an elaborate speech, 
attacking the whole policy of the Grovernment, domestic and 
foreign, but chiefly occupied with showing that the commercial 
and financial embarrassments of the country were due to the 
adoption of Free Trade principles. Again Sir Robert Peel 
came to the assistance of the Government, with an unanswer- 
able array of facts and arguments on the other side. Mr. 
Disraeli had told the House that by his motion he meant to 
ask for a vote of no confidence in the Government, but the 
majority of 140, by which it was rejected (6th July), conclu- 
sively demonstrated, that the House was as little disposed at 
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the end of tbe session aa it had been at its beginning to 
acknowledge that Free Trade had been a mistake. 

In what he said of tlie Foreign policy of the Government, 
and the loss of iniluence at the Courts of Europe, which had 
resulted from it, Mr. Disraeli commanded a wider sympathy. 
But affairs abroad were still in too nebulous a state to be 
g'enerally intelligible by the outside world, and, so long aa 
England was kept out of war, Parliament was content to let 
tbe action of Government stand over for discussion until the 
position of the Absolutist Powers of the Continent had as- 
sumed a more definite shape. Of these only one, the King of 
the Two SicOies, bad by this time fully re-established his 
authority. Tbe surrender of Palermo on the 15th of May bad 
terminated tlie Sicilian revolt^ and the English Giovernment 
was charged, not without some show of justice, with having 
encouraged the Sicilians to resistance, and then deserted them 
in their extremity.' In the North of Italy, Austria had es- 
tablished her supremacy. The defeat of Charles Albert at 
Novara, on the 33i;d of March, followed by his immediate 
abdication,* had given fresh tenacity to her hold upon Lom- 
bardy ; and although Venice still held out, its ultimate 
surrender was obviously not very remote, and indeed took 
place on the 35th of August. 

The success of Austtia in the North of Italy introduced 
fresh complications in the affairs of Central Italy. The Pope 
had, from his retreat at Gfaeta, besieged the Catholic Powers 
for aid to reinstate him in his dominions, Austria was now 
free and not indisposed to answer to tlie appeal. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany was aJso looking to her for assistance to 
dislodge_ the revolutionary party which in February had 
diiven him from Florence. France could not stand quietly 
by and see Austria extending her influence into Central Italy, 
and the decision (which, in so far as the Prince President was 
concerned, was most reluctantly yielded) was thus forced upon 
her to answer the Pope's appeal by sending an expeditionary 
force under General Oudinot to Civita "Vecchia, thereby ex- 
posmg herself to the taunt of acting in the teeth of that 
very republicanism on which her own Government was osten- 

_ s Lord PfJmarston ixoA serionsly compromised the QovemmBnt bv sanotion- 
mg Uie withdrawal oi gmi8 a^om the Goveiiiment stores, in September 18i8 
for the purpose of being sent to the SicUiau insaigents-n praeaeding Vhicri 
Jiett CBased extreme dismay to bia chief and oolloaguBB, oa its cominc to their 
hEOBledge some months alicrwardB, ^ ' " mj; w, wmc 

' Be died at Oporto on the 29th of Jnlf following. 
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sibly based. Austria, Spain, Naples, all sent their contingents 
to the aid of the Pope, but France was bent on securing tUe 
occupation of Rome for herself. A bloody repulse sustained 
by her troops on their first appearance outside the city on the 
29th of April confirmed them in this resolution. By the be- 
ginning of June, General Oudinot had under his command a 
force of 38,000 men, with a siege train of 90 guns. Witli 
these a regular siege was commenced, and pressed with so 
much vigour, that, despairing of further resistance, Garibaldi 
left the city, witb Mazzini, the chief of the Republican Goyern- 
ment, and five thousand men, who, before the month was out, 
were either disbanded or prisoners in the hands of Austria. 
Next day the French colours floated over the Castle of St. 
Angelo ; and although they were replaced within a week by 
those of the Pope, His Holiness did not return to Rome until 
many months afterwards (13th April, 1850), when the feel- 
ings of bitterness on the part of both Sovereign and subjects 
had had time to subside. In the month of April a counter- 
revolution had taken place in Florence ; the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany was received back into his dominions with general 
acclamations, and Parma and Modena were restored by 
Austrian bayonets to their Sovereigns. The dream of Ital- 
ian unity was dissipated for the time ; and, although it con- 
tinued to be cherished more earnestly than before, its ful- 
filment seemed even to tlie most ardent to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Germany had now become a field in which the interests 
of the people were sacrificed to the rival claims of Austria 
and Prussia for supremacy. By the beginning of 1849 the 
Frankfort Assembly had at last elaborated a National Con- 
stitution. Based upon' universal sufirage and placing the 
control of both the Upper and Lower Chamber in the hands 
of the people, it was essentially republican, and carried within 
itself the seeds of the doom which ultimately befel it. By 
the end of January the Assembly had also setUed that at the 
bead of Germany should be a German Prince, with the hered- 
itary title of Emperor, and it was apparent that for this Em- 
peror the majority looked to the Eing of Prussia. Twenty- 
eight of the smaller States had declared their readiness to 
throw in their lot, with Prussia at their head, in a smaller 
confederacy, of which Austria should not form a part. But 
the susceptibilities of the reigning Sovereigns of Saxony, Ba- 
varia, "Wurtemberg, and Hanover, were touched by the pro- 
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posal, atid they protested against any measure whioh should 
place them under subordination, to Prussia. 

Austria was now thoroughly alarmed. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg dismissed the Imperial Diet at Kremsier, and took into 
his own hands the question of a Constitution, which the As- 
sembly had met to form. On the 4th of March the draft o£ a 
new Constitution was published by the Austrian Cabinet, the 
distinctive feature of which was, that it declared the whole 
Austrian territories to be one and indivisible. Not a word 
was said in it about Germany, or the place of Austria in the 
Gterman Confederation. Austria, in this way, said the Prus- 
sian party ia Frankfort, had voluntarily withdrawn herself 
from the Gernaao Confederacy. But those who had hitherto 
supported her in the Frankfort Assembly were shaken in 
their attachment to her, leas by this argument, than by the 
clear indication she had now given of her fixed determination 
to resist every measure, which should alter the old state of 
things in Germany — in other words, to restore the old Diet, 
with all its purely dynastic leanings. 

The moment seemed favourable for the Prussian partjr, 
with Gragern at its head, to achieve their object. Austria 
was at this time sorely pressed both in Italy and in Hungary. 
She had added to her unpopularity by standing aloof from 
the dispute with Denmark, whioh had denounced the armistice 
of Malinoe, and announced its intention to renew hostilities 
on the 26th of March. To gain over the requisite inajority 
of the Assembly, von Gagern and his friends entered into a 
compact with the democrats, by which they pledged them- 
selves to consent to no material alteration of that very Con- 
stitution, which they knew well could not be accepted by any 
of the German Sovereigns. Tiie immediate result of the 
combination was, that on the 38th of March the King of Prus- 
sia was elected by the Assembly Emperor of the Germans, by 
390 votes in a House of 538 members. The same day on 
which the news of this resolution reached Berlin brought 
tidings of the great Austrian victory at Novara. What influ- 
enoe this fact may have had upon the mind of the King of 
Prussia it is impossible to estimate. To accept the Frankfort 
offer was to provoke a war with Austria ; and Austria trium- 
phant in Italy, with Russia ready to support her, and with 
Bavaria, Wilrtemberg, Hanover, anil Saxony at her back, 
was an adversary whom the King of Prussia might well hesi- 
tate to encounter. 
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His own Chambers, where the doctrinaire element was 
largely predominant, were hampered by no appreliensioas of 
this kind. On the 1st and 2nd of April they successively 
voted addresses, urging the King to accept the Imperial 
Crown. But when it was tendered to him next day by the 
deputation from the Frankfort Assembly, it was courteously 
declined. The stress laid by the King upon the impossibility 
of his accepting the honour, ' without the voluntary assent 
of the Crowned Princes and Free States of our Fatherland,' 
could not fail to wound to the quick the feelings of a Body 
who believed themselves to represent the mind and wishes of 
the German nation, and who were not inclined to leave all 
for which they bad so long contended at the mercy of a num- 
ber o£ dynasties, each thinking only of its individual interests. 
The assent of the other Powers, which the King of Prussia 
had declared to be indispensable, was explicitly refused, in 
answer to an appeal which he made to them. This decided 
his action, and he then definitively intimated to the Frarikfort 
Assembly that he could not accept the crown, which, without 
such assent, was 'an unreal dignity,' especially tendered as it 
was in connection with a Constitution which ho could regard 
only as 'a means gradually, and under legal pretences, to set 
aside authority, and to introduce the Republic' 

It was not hard to foresee the end of this state of things. 
The hands of Giagem's party were tied by their unwise com- 
pact with the democrats, who on their side were not sorry at 
a result which favoured their designs to set up a Republic 
amid the general confusion. On hearing of the vote of 38th 
March, Austria had sent orders to her deputies to leave the 
Frankfort Assembly, and Bavaria, Saxony, WUrtemberg and 
Hanover were only awaiting a favourable moment to follow 
the example. Robbed of its only possible leader in Prussia, the 
Constitutional party was paralysed, and the extravagant pro- 
ceedings of the Frankfort Assembly, from which the great body 
of moderate politicians had retired, provoked a Royal ordinance 
(7th May) enjoining the Prussian deputies to take no further 
part in its proceedings. Three days afterwards the Gagern 
Ministry resigned. By the end of the month the Assembly, 
which had shrunk to a mere handful of its original members, 
thinking itself no longer safe in Frankfort, surrounded as it 
was by the military forces of Prussia, removed its sittings to 
Stuttgart. There it was allowed to hold its meetings undis- 
turbed until the 6fch of June, when, having passed resolutions 
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deposing tlie Reich sverweser, appointing a new Imperial Gov- 
ernment of five violent republicans, decreeing a general arm- 
ing of the people, and a heavy subsidy in men and soldiers 
upon the state of Wiirtemberg, the Wtlrtemberg Government 
thought the time had come to read them a practical lesson as 
to their own impotence. On proceeding to their usual place 
of meeting on the 18tli of June, they found its doors closed 
by a file of soldiers, who compelled them to retire. After a 
futile protest, they dispersed, not again to meet. To this 
ignominious cltse an Assembly, which had come together 
with the fairest hopes, and was the espression of a great 
national impulse, had been brought, partly by forces with 
which the popular will was too weak to contend, but still 
more by its own wild theories and self-willed obstinacy. 

It had been foreseen, that a fresh outburst of the revolu- 
tionary spirit would follow upon the break-down of the hope 
for a united Germany, consequent on the King of Prussia's 
refusal of the Imperial Crown, It soon came. On the 14th 
of May the Prince Consort, who had dreaded this result, 
writes to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : ' You in Germany 
are at this moment entering upon a new epoch, which is again 
stained with blood. Poor country 1 How many people have 
perished since March, 1848 ; how many millions of men suf- 
fered! And, on the other hand, I would fain know of any 
one single individual, who finds himself better than he was 
before!' No advance had been made towards the national 
unity and independence, which might have tempered this 
regret. These ends were, indeed, further off than ever; and 
much blood, the Prince knew well, must still flow in civil 
conflict, without bringing them nearer,— -nay, with the prob- 
able result of leaving the old unsatisfactory order of things in 
a worse state than before. 

The first rising took place in Dresden on the 3rd May, 
when the King was driven to take refuge in the fortress of 
EOnigstein, aud a Provisional Government with a Polish 
refugee at its head was proclaimed. After several days' 
desperate fighting the city was retaken by Prussian and 
Saxon troops. Leipzig was saved from a similar revolt {7tb 
May) only by the loyalty of her Civic Guard. In the same 
week risings took place in Cologne, Elberfeld, Crefeld, Keuss, 
llagen, DUsseldorf and Iserlohn, and were only put down after 
much bloodshed. In the Palatinate, which had long been i-ipe 
for revolt, the people rushed to arms, the troops joining 
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them in masses. From tbe Palatinate the revolution, spread 
into the Duohy of Baden. There also the mUitary, thorougiily 
demoralised by the taint of the wildest theories of govern- 
ment and religion by which the Duchy had long been in- 
fected, turned against their Sovereign and commanding offi- 
csrs. Rastadt, Offenburgj Carlaruhe fell into their hands. 
The French propagandists of revolution, who had long been 
active throughout the Rhenish frontier States, had done their 
work well; but they forgot, that in teaching Germany, aa 
it was now'tau^ht, the danger to the bingi^om of its most 
important outlying province being left as a weak separate 
State, this lesson was not liUely to be forgotten, in view of 
France's long threatened menace of encroachment on the 
German frontier. 

The Eeichaverweser did his best to get together a Federal 
army to check these movements. But Prussia alone had 
force enough at command for this purpose, and she was re- 
solved to keep it in her own hands, and to act independently, 
though in friendly concert with the Pranlifort government. 
Bavaria, so lately jealous of Prussian supremacy, invoked the 
aid of Prussia in restoring order in the Palatinate, and early 
in June a large body of disciplined troops advanced into the 
revolted provinces. The Federal army was under the com- 
mand of General Peucker, part of the Prussian under that of 
General Hirschfeld, and the rest under that of the Prince of 
Prussia. Hirschfeld found his share of the ta^k comparatively 
easy. The divisions under Peucker and the Prince of Prussia 
met with a stouter resistance, and on more than one occasion 
were in danger of defeat in their encounters with the insur- 
gent forces, led by Mieroslawski, the defeated revolutionary 
general of Posen and of Sicily, But by the end of June, Mie- 
roslawski, with the broken remnant of his followers, was in full 
ilight to Switzerland — all of the insurgents that remained in 
arms were shut up in the fortress of Eastadt, where they were 
starved into surrender by the 33rd of July, and on the 18th of 
August the Prince of Prussia brought back the Grand Duke 
of Baden in triumph to his capital. 

Thus closed the era of Revolution in Germany. Things 
were restored to their old footing. Many years were yet to 
elapse, and much to be endured, before the stifling grasp of 
Austria was unloosed ; and it needed the pressiu-e of a com- 
mon danger from their hereditary foe to make the German 
Sovereigns feel that the time had come, when that unity of 
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action under an aclsnowl edged head could no longer be with- 
held, which they bad refused to concede to the wishes of their 
peo^e in 1849. 

while these events were taking place in Germany,''the 
Prince had daily opportunities of discussing them with Baron 
Stookmar, who passed the winter and early summer in Eng- 
land, The result was a closer approximation in their views, 
Wbat bad happened was not calculated to inspire much hope, 
and Stockmar left England on the 4th of July> depressed in 
spirits, and greatly out of health. A few days afterwards the 
Prince wrote to him ; — 

'Dear Stockmar, — I cannot tell you how it grieves me to 
see you always so suffering. You employ yourself so exclu- 
sively with the well-being and the happiness of others, that 
it is too sad that every reminiscence of yourself should be 
tinged with disquietude or pain. When you were last with 
us, the interchange of mind between us was truly confidential ; 
and I trust, when you look back upon it, you will feel incited 
not to play us &lse in the autumn. 

'Our journey to Ireland is still impending, and it will 
probably commence on the 3nd. Before then f have several 
expeditions to make. To-morrow to Winchester, to be pres- 
ent at the dinner of the College, and to give the Welsh Fusi- 
liers new colours — a ceremony which demands a military 
speech;' and on the 25th to Weymouth-on-the-Sea, to lay 
the foundation stone of the breakwater at Portland for the 
new harbour of refuge, and at the same time to inspect the 
new system of convict labour, which hag been and is to be 
applied to this structure. 
' Osbonio, IXtli July, 1S49.' 

During this month the Prince was actively engaged in dis- 
cussing with some "of the members of the Society of Arts, 
with Mr. Labouchere on the part of the Government, with Sir 
Robert Peel and others, the project which he had formed for 
what soon afterwards took shape as the Great Exhibition of 
1851, — a project long thought over and matured in his own 
mind before it was communicated to any one. 

The chair of History at Cambridge had recently become 

s This apeecli ia given in tlio pnblislccl Tolumo of the Piiuec's principal 
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vacant by tlie deatli of Professor Smjtb, and the Prhice, as 
Chancellor of tbe University, was most anxious to have for 
his successor some man o£ distinguished ability, who might 
be expected to create aa interest in historical study among 
the students, "With this view he offered (1st July) the ap- 
pointment in person to Mr, Macaulay, by whom it was de- 
clined, on the ground that the duties would interfere with 
the completion of his History, two more years at least being 
required to finish hia account of the reign of William. Other 
able men were spoken of ; and on the 15th, Lord John Rue- 
seil recommended Sir James Stephen, as the man nest to 
Macaulay best qualified, in his opinion, for the chair. Sir 
James Stephen had for many years held a high position in 
the Colonial Office, and was remarkable there for the states- 
manlike breadth of his views, which was combined with a 
power over details, to a degree quite exceptional. He was a 
frequent writer in the Edinburgh Heview, and his articles 
bad shown the power of grasping the principles by which 
events are governed, which seemed specially to qualify him 
for a Professorship of History, His career in the Colonial 
Office had also given him a wide practical knowledge of men 
and affairs, without which an historian is lamed in one of his 
most essential qualities. Such was the view of Lord John 
Russell, who, m writing to the Prince (30th July), says :— ' It 
seems to me that experience in the practical business of life 
is a good foundation for an historian, Xenophon, Tacitus, 
Davila, Guicciardini, were all men engaged in political or 
military affairs." 

Sir James Stephen, by the request of the Prince, embodied 
in writing his views of the duties of the office of the Cam- 
bridge Professorship of History. These were found so satis- 
factory, that after a personal interview with the Prince (36th 
July), be received the appointment. The_impression produced 
upon the Prince on this occasion is recorded in a letter to 
Baron Stodtmar from Osborne : — , 

' Sir James Stephen has after all become Professor of His- 
tory in Cambridge, We have had him here, and I was able 
t-o nave much conversation with him. Never have I seen an 
Englishman with a mind more open and free from prejudice. 

"The list migM eB^lyhaTa bean enlai^d. Gibbon's cBmark, in Ha fle- 
lightM AutoMograplir, A propos of hia esperieiiecB in tie UdmpEMre Volnn- 
teera, will not ba foiffotten :— ' The captain of tlie Hampsliirc Grenadiers (the 
■■uftdormarsmilajhaanothecnufleloEa to the hiBtoriaa of the Eonmn Empire.' 
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I understaod now, why ho was unpopular; for he hits hard at 
tiie ■weak points of his countrymen,' 

This was written on the 1st of August, on whicli day Par- 
Jiament was prorogued by Commission, and on the eve of the 
Queen s departure on her first visit to Ireland. The Priiioe 
continues : 

'. . . . I call a farewell to you to-day, before we take to the 
sea, which is to carry us to Ireland. We embark in a few 
hours ; and rejoice the wind has rather gone down, which gives 
promise of a quiet passage.' 

Lady Lyttelton, left behind with the younger children (the 
tour eldest having accompanied the Queen), and watchinff 
from the windows of Osborne the Eoyal Squadron as it steamed 
out of sight, writes :— ' It is done 1 England's fate is afloat ; 
.... and we are left lamenting. They hope to reach Cork 
ttf-morrow evening, the wind having gone down, and the sky 
cleared, the usual weather compliment to the Queen's de- 
parturo.' 
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Many and eager were the eyes that watched the Royal 
Squadron as it steamed into the Cove of Corlt, in the fading 
light of a beautiful summer evening, and anchored alongside 
the flagship Ganges, a stately two-decber of 84 guns. Showers 
of rockets streamed into the air, and the bonfires on the sur- 
rounding heights burned brighter and fiercer, as the peasantry, 
wild with delight to know that their Queen was actually 
among them, piled turf, faggot, and tar-barrel higher and 
higher, to give earnest of their welcome. It was a fitting 
prelude to the enthusiastio loyalty which hailed the Royal 
visitors at every stage of their Irish progress. 

Her Majesty, in the published Leaves from a Journal, re- 
ports, that ilie next morning (3rd August) was grey and the 
air heavy. But the Joum^ does not state, what was noted 
with much interest at the time, that when she first set foot 
upon the shore at Cove, the sun broke out suddenly from the 
clouds with unusual splendour. The quaint picturesque old 
place thus received its new name of Queenstown under the 
brightest auspices. Kingstown had owed its title to its being 
the spot where Greorge IV, had disembarked on his visit to 
Dublin, and the Queen yielded to the natural desire of her 
subjects in the South, that a similar record of her first intro- 
duction to Irish soil should be left with them. The people 
were taken somewhat by surprise by the arrival of the Royal 
Squadron sooner than expected; but good news fly fast, and 
when tlie Royal party proceeded in the afternoon in the Fairy 
up the river Lee to (Jork, they found its beautiful shores every- 
where crowded, and were received with wild shouts, mingled 
with the firing of cannons and small arms, and the ringing of 
beDs, which gave an air of singular animation to the scene, 
In Cork, so lately a stronghold of disaffection, the same de- 
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lighted excitement was everywliere seen. The streets, bal- 
conieB, windows, and most of the housetops were lined with 
people, all cheering lustily and in excellent humour. Sur- 
rounded by a crowd, ' noisy, excitable, but very good-humoured, 
running and pushing about, and laughing, .talking and shriek- 
ing,' the Eoyal visitors did not fail to observe one distinguish- 
ing feature of the race. "The beauty of the women is very 
remarkable, and struclt us much; Bucb beautiful dark.ejee and 
hair, and sueh fine teeth ; almost every third woman was 
pretty, and some remarkably so.' — {Leaves, p. 351.) 

Next day the Eoyal Squadron started at ten forWaterford 
Harbour, which was reached about four. It anchored about 
ten mUes below the city, to which the Prince sailed up in the 
J^air^ with the two Princes, but did not land. Onlv the pre- 
vious year the Stromioli, one of the vessels of the Eoj'al 
Squadron, had been anchored off Waterford, ready to quell 
the expected rising there, and now Waterford, like Cork, was 
ail -alive with loyal enthusiasm. The sight of the fort at 
Duncannon^ opposite to which the Eoyal yacht lay at anchor, 
recalled thoughts of the last King of the Stuart race, who 
embarked here for France, in July, 1600, a trembling fugitive, 
after his final defeat on the Boyne. 

At seven o'clock next evening (5tb August) the Eoyal 
Squadron steamed into the magnificent harbour of Kingstown. 
For some time before Kingstown was reached, the sea had 
been alive with boats, yachts, and steamers, laden to the 
water's edge with eager crowds. 'The wharfs where the 
landing place was prepared,' Her Majesty writes {Leaves, p. 
254), ' were densely crowded ; altogether it was a noble and 
stirring spectacle. The setting sun lit up the country, the 
fine buildings, and the whole scene with a glowing light, 
which was truly beautiful,' Next morning at ten, the Queen 
and Prince landed under a salute from all the men-of-war in 
the harbour. 'It was a sight,' says the chronicler of The 
IHmes, ' never to be forgotten — a sound to be recollected for 
ever. Ladies threw aside the old formula of waving a white 
pocket-handkerchief, and cheered for their lives; while the 
men, pressing in so closely as to throng the very edges of the 
pavilion, waved whatever came first to hand — hat, stick, wand, 
or coat {for the day was very hot) — and rent the air with 
shouts of joy, which never decreased in energy till their Sov- 
ereign was out of sight. , . . The Eoyal children were objects 
of universal atiention and admiration, " Oh 1 Queen, dear ! " 
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scrcaitiet! a stout old lady, " make one of tbem Prince Patrick, 
and all Ireland will die for you." ' The railway conveyed the 
Royal party to Dublin in a quarter of an hour, and they pro- 
ceeded in open carriages from the Sandymount Station, some 
distance out of Dublio, to the Viceregal Lodge in the Phosnix 
Park. The sun shone brightly. Eveiy window, roof, and 
platform from which the procession could be seen, was 
thronged with cheering crowds. Every hedgerow in the 
suburbs was festooned with flags ; the poorest cottages had 
their wreaths of flowers and evergreens. In the capital of a 
country which had so recently been ' in open revolt and under 
martial law,' nothing but the most demonstrative loyalty was 
to be noted. 'It was,' the Queen writes, 'a wonderful and 
striking spectacle, such masses of human beings, so enthusias- 
tic, so excited, yet such perfect order maintained ; then the 
numbers of troops, the diflbrent bands stationed at certain 
distances, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the bursts 
of welcome which rent the air — aU made a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten scene.' — (J^eaves, p. 355.) 

Tbe feeling in Her Majesty's mind at the moment must 
have been akin to that which drew the well-known exclamation 
from Charles II., as lie passed through the crowds that lined 
his passage across Blackheath on bis way to London after 
the Restoration — 'How is it they and I have been kept so 
long apart I ' At such a time the reasons for the separation, 
cogent as they might be, were not likely to be remembered. 

The four days spent in Dublin were one continual jubilee. 
Tuesday was passed in visiting the public institutions. Of 
these none excited greater interest than the National Model 
Schools, where the Royal visitors were received by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Roman Catholic Archbishop Murray, 
then eighty-two years of age, a man whose worth seemed 
written upon his benignant features, which were made more 
venerable by long white hair that fell down to bis shoulders. 
The Prince was familiar with the admirable character of Dr. 
Murray, and knew how much he had done to encourage and 
maintain these, excellent schools against the bigoted opposi- 
tion of others of his creed.' The Queen records in her Jour- 

• In a eoiitampomry memonincluni by Sir James Clark (fUrnislied to us by 
the kindness of bis son), he menBoiis that Lord Clarendon had assured him, 
that but for the esortions of Dr. Murray ' these fldminiblB sohools could not 
have been, tapt up.' Br. Murray, Lord Claro told Sir James Clark, ' was a 
man of graat nrmnesa of mind, and bad Mb feelings under exoellent oommand. 
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nal (ieaws p 257) with markec! «atisfactioii, the proofs that 
were given f th ex 11 nt j t m of instruction, and the 
Prince mor th n n p d the same feeling to those 

about him, h h d 1 al a^ lively interest in the sub- 
ject of edu t n 

A levee at h h no f thin four thousand persons 

were present hll d up tl e next lay. The morning of Thurs- 
day was devoted to a leview of over six thousand troops in 
the Phcenix Park, the finely broken ground of which lends 
itself admirably to such military displays. After the review 
the Prince visited the Royal Irish Academy, the Eoyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and inspected their museums. He then 
went to the Royal Dublin Society, of which he was a vice- 

Eatron, and at whose cattle-showa he had been a competitor. 
2 replying to the address which was presented to him by the 
Society, the Prince gladly seized the opportuoity to dwell 
upon the value he attached to its operations, as calculated to 
raise the productive powers of the country and increase its 
wealth, giving at the same time remunerative employment to 
its labouring population, and encouraging habits of industry. 
The concluding words of his reply produced a marked impres- 
sion at the time : — 

' It is imposBible,' he aaid, ' not to feel deeply the marks of entliusiastic 
attachment wbioh have been displayed to the Queen and myself by the wacm- 
hearted inhabitants of this beautiful island ; and I most siuoerely hope that 
the pramiae of a plentiful harvest, of which your fields bear such hopeful 
evidence, may be tlie harbinger of a termination io those sufferings under 
which the people hare so lamentably, and yet ivith Bach exemplary patieaoe, 
laboured,' 

He then spent nearly an hour in examining the Society's 
show of cattle and agricultural implements. It was particu- , 
larly gratifying to him to find that the animals which had 
carried prizes had been chiefiy bred in Ireland, and he urged 
strongly the importance of pressing forward the improvement 

Want of snooeas did not affsot Mm. He went on his eourae steadily. In fact 
I believe he is^' continues Sir James, 'one of those men, who aot on pi-inoiple, 
but whose feehiws do not enter much into the part they take in lift. Thay 
are neithar much elated by buocms, nor depressed and Bnnoyod Ijy iiiilare. 
Thay are not anxious. They can quietly bide their tlma without ft'ettiog. 
Ttiooo 5I-0 fi.e m.in «i.^ li™ 1™~ ^^ tc amiet/, and fretfUlnaas, and oversen- 
dety is the waster of life, and vnunw 
niitid should bo educated to, suppress their feelings at 
ttogcttham into tr"^"^"" i-»-ir h.-i<^n-iTij^ fVn. v^ft.i-»i^ivi.. 
|juij, IV show the useleeenea 
health.' Dr. Murray died 2( 
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of the breeding stock in a country which, by the conditions of 
its soil and climate, must look for its agricultural prosperity 
to the rearing of cattle. His counsels were appreciated, and 
they have since bnore excellent fruit. 

A drawing-room at the Castle, which lasted from nine to 
twelve, closed the evening. Next day a \-isit was paid to 
Carton, the seat of ' Ireland's only Duke,' the Duke of Leinster 
— ' one of the kindest and best of men,' as the Queen calls 
him (JJeaves, p. 261} ; and the vivid account of the little ex- 
cursion given in the same record shows how ■well it had been 
planned for showing some of the best features of the country. 
That evening the Royal visitors re-embarbed at Kingstown. 
The scene of their landing was repeated. As the yacht 
passed the extreme point of the pier which enclosed the har- 
bour, such a storm of cheers rose from the crowd, who were 
clustered at their thickest on this point, that the Queen 
climbed the paddle-box, on which Prince Albert was already 
standing, and waved her handkerchief ' as a parting acknowl- 
edgment of their loyalty.' At the same time she gave orders 
to slacken speed. The paddles ceased to move, and the vessel 
floated on, with the impetus it hod received, very slowly, and 
close to the pier. An occasional stroke of the paddles kept the 
vessel in motion, and in this way the Royal yacht glided 
along for a considerable way after it had cleai-ed the pier, ■ 
Her Majesty retaining her place en the paddle-box, and 
acknowledging by her waving handkerchief how deeply she 
had been affected by the incidents of the last few days. ' The 
Royal standard,' says a contemporary chronicler, ' was low- 
ered in courtesy to the cheering thousands on shore, and this 
stately obeisance was repeated three times.' 

The people of Ulster were not likely to be less warm in 
their display of loyal^ than those of the Southern provinces. 
Accordingly, when the Royal visitors reached Belfast next 
day, the fine quays rang with vociferous cheers from the 
densely packed crowds that occupied every available point 
of view. The Royal visitors could only devote about four 
hours to the Northern capital. Still, enough was seen in the 
brief visit to show how much the energy and industry of the 
people have done to beautify their city, and also to make it 
a great centre of manufacture and of commerce. The hearti- 
ness of their greeting also kept up to the last the feeling of 
satisfaction with which every incident of the Irish visit had 
inspired the Queen and Prince. 
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'The I'Gception of the Que ea,' writes Sir James Clark, a 
close and unimpassioned observer, who, in his capacity of 
pliysician, formed one of the Royal suite, 'has been most 
enthusiastic from.the moment of her first setting foot on Ire- 
land to her quittiog it, Eind certainiy by none more than by 
the industrious inhabitants of Belfast. The effect produced 
by the visit wsta most salutary.' It showed that the loyalty 
of the Irish was unshaken, and this calmed the apprehensions 
of their fellow-subjects in other parts of the kingdom, while 
it removed from the minds of the people themselyes the sus- 
picion of indifference to their interests, and distrust of their 
attachment, which, with a people so sensitive, might other- 
wise have grown into formidable proportions.' 

Tidings of the excellent effect produced by the visit con- 
tinued to follow the Queen and Prince on their route. Loi'd 
Clarendon, writing from Dublin (14th August) to Sir George 
Grey, who accompanied the Queen as Home Secretary, says: 
' The enthusiasm here has not abated, and there is not an 

= Perhaps there is no better index to the state of feeling pTOdnoed hv tfao 
Kojal visit than the poetiy of the etreata, to wMoh it gave lise in Dublin, 
TMs amply juBtiieBTvhBt is said io the test. This poetrjwas oftoii written 
ay men of mark. From one of those ephememl broadsheets, now before uh, 
called Soj/al Iiapretshns, we extract a few Teraes. Tha Queen is supposed 
to be speaking as she eiitera Dublin to the PrinoasB Royal and the Priuce of 

A tlunmand sastous cares 1 bad. 

A Uiouaand doubts aad fears : 
Would DnbHn mset mo, wiiajj glod, 

Or darkly drownad In team f 

I know Dot wbloJi to dtead the more— 
Ad ani^ people's frown, 

From liolota groveJlin^ down. 



Euoui^li io Irish HsIf-i'ospeiiC, 
And Irlah proper pride. 

A good motiy Teraes are then devoted to espreesiooa of siirpriso at seeing 
thlngfl BO unlike the representaaons of Ireland and the Irish by T/ie Timet, 
Punch, and other satirists, and the poem closes with a tribute to the Prince, 
whose merits even thus early had not escaped the notice of the best men ia 

And to yonr priaoely fethct here, 

Come you wllh lae aod tell 
How much wo know this tapil cheer 

Good deeds liaTO sent their aid IjeGiro, 

And cbnritftblo cares, 
Devoled to one honest poor, 

Have helped ua unawarea. 
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individual in Dublin tliat does not take as a personal compli- 
ment to himself the Queen's having gone upon the paddle-box, 
and ordered the Koyal standard to be lowered three times. 
Even the ex-Clubbists, who threatened broken heads and win- 
dows before the Queen came, are now anaong_ tbe most loyal 
of her subjects. ... In short, the people are not only en- 
chanted with the Queen and tbe gracious kindness of her 
manner, and tbe confidence she has shown in them, but they 
are pleased with themselves for their own good feelings and 
behariour, which they consider have removed the barrier that 
existed between the Sovereign and themselves, and that they 
now occupy a higher position in the eyes of the world,' 

Again, in writing three days later. Lord CQarendon says : 
' The presence of the Sovereign cannot, of course, produce 
social reformation, nor at once remove evils that are the 
growth of ages; but it will produce more real good here than 
in any other part of Her Majesty's dominions. . . . The 
Queen's visit, moreover, will be associated with a turn in the 
tide of their afiairs after four years' suffering with an unpre- 
cedented influx of strangers and expenditure of money; and 
aa they will contrast this year with the last, their conclusions 
must be unfavourable to political agitation. So even T, who 
am never very sanguine about things here, cannot help sharing 
in the feelings of hopefulness that pervade the whole country. 
As the Prince,' he adds, -'thoroughly understands how much 
the regeneration of Ireland depends upon improved agri- 
culture, I think his Royal Highness may like to see the 
enclosed letter from Redington, who is gone for a few days 
to Galway.' ' 

The day after the visit to Belfast the Prince writes to 
Baron Stoekmar: — 

' I write to you to-day from Belfast Lough, where we have 
been detained since yesterday by a frightful gale. Neverthe- 
less, we shall try t<>day at noon to get over to the Scottish 
coast. Our Irish tour has gone off well, beyond all expecta- 
tion. Of the enthusiasm that greeted us from all quarters 
you can form no conception ; neither had we anywhere the 

' The letter could not fiijl to interest. 'My eyes,' it bore, 'reetsS., as J 
croBsad the island, tiirov^hout upon one pnffipect of abundance. Such com 
ci'opB, Euijt potatoes, and flnch green cropB I never tsfore 3uw. . . . The ap- 
peariHioo of the people ia no longer what it was. You see little, if iiny, fanume 
in their fiioaa. Thaj ai-e in good spiritis, tut their elothea speak openly their 
misecj'.' 
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smallest contretemps. The CathoHc clei-gy are quite as loyal 
as the Anglican, the Presbyterians, and the Quakers. 

' Lord Clarendon had arraoged everything in the beat and 
handsomest way ; and there can scarcely bo a doubt that the 
visit will have done good to the country, as it brought people 
of all parties together. "We had a levee, to which 4000 per- 

-J came, and a drawing-room, at which 1800 ladies were 



' Hoping soon to receive tidings of you, and these good 
ones, touching your health, 

' Ever your faithful 

' AuiliET. 
' Off Bclfcat, " Viotoiiii and Albtii '■ 
'12th August, 1849.' 

The bad weather to which the Prince alludes pursued the 
Royal Squadron till it reached the Clyde, only clearing up as 
the Queen and Prince reached Glasgow on the 14th, where 
all the city turned out to receive tbem. From Perth, which 
was reached the same evening, the Prince again wrote to his 
friend at Coburg : 

' Perth, nth Angnst, 1349. 

'Just arrived here after a vile passage on the 13th from 
Belfast to Loch Ryan, and a frightful run tlience yesterday to 
Greenock (where the sea was positively unpleasant to look 
at). But to-day, after a brilliant reception in Glasgow, and 
a veritable triumphal procession through live to six hundred 
thousand human beings, I find here your welcome letter of 
the 8th,' 

Next day. Balmoral was reached. ' It seems like a dreauj,' 
says the Queen {Leaves, p. 373), 'to be here in our dear 
Highland home again ; ' and the ftdnce, in writing to his step- 
mother a few days afterwards, says, 'llie quietude and retire- 
ment among the mountains make a pleasant contrast to the 
brilliant bustle of our Irish tour, which could not have turned 
out happier, and in every point of view more satisfactory.' 
In the same letter be adds ; — ' Greatly do I envy you the satis- 
faction of having been present on the l^th at the uncovering 
of the monument of my beloved father, which unfortunately 
was rot permitted to me.' In all such ceremonials the affec- 
tionate nature of the Prince made him feel a tender interest. 
Genuine human feeling be never hesitated to give expression 
to himself, or to sympathbe with in others, while of anything 
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overcharged, or merely aentimeutal, he was wholly intolerant. 
His attaohcnente were strong and constant, and therefore 
every place was hallowed to him, which was associated with 
thoughts of those whom he had loved. Thus, in a letter to 
the same lady (4th July), who was then at Friedrichsthal, 
near Gotba, we find him writing : 'This is the very time we 
commonly went to Gotha, to spend the 11th (her birthday) 
with poor dear grandmama (the Duchess of Gotha), a day on 
which she was jJways so happy and bright. If you can visit 
the Island in the park on that day, pray strew some flowers 
for me there upon her dear grave.' 

Happily much of the anxiety as to public affairs, which 
had pre-ocoupied the minds of both the Queen and Prince 
when they were last at Balmoral, had now passed away, and 
they were more free to give themselves up to the enjoyment 
of their mountain retreat. Wlien the Prince's birthday came 
round, his thoughts naturally reverted to the friend by whom 
his course had been guided in the days ivhen coimsel was 
most needed; and he wrote to him thus : 

'Dear Stookmar, — I write to you on this my thirtieth 
birthday — an imjportant period in a man's life ; and as I do 
so, I remember with gratitude aD the good lessons and practical 
maxims which I have received from you, and all the valuable 
aids which you have given me towards the establishment of 
my political position. I can say that I am content with every- 
thing, and would now only desire more energy and persever- 
a,noe to work as much good as circumstances allow. Sins of 
omission in abundance I can recognise in the course of my 
life ; and yet, again, they often seem to me only natural, when 
I consider the fetters which prudence imposes on ua to prevent 
our falling into sins of commission. Victoria is happy and 
cheerful, and enjoys a love and homage in the country, of 
which in this summer's tour we have received the most stiik- 
ing proofs. The children are well, and grow apace. 

'The Highlands are glorious, and the game abundant. 

'Germany has now entered, you will say, upon a new 
phase, since the subjection of Hungary has been effected.' 

•Tha defeat of the HimeniiHna at tlie dedsive batHe at TomesTar on the 
lOth of August had pradacallj oloaed for the time theli' struggle for indepeu- 
deiioe. It was, however, only for the time ; and when nmnv years afterwards 
it was resumed, tha ftnu and temperate eoimaeU of Pninds fiealc won tram, the 
Emparor -withont bloodshed, in 1869, tbe aaknowledgmeat of tha Hungiuiim 
OonstituUoii, for whloh thouflimdB had died in 134S-9 m vian. 
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May God keep His hand on Frederick "William IV., and pre- 
vent any sudden deviation from the hne which has up to tliia 
time been pursued in the Constitutional Question t 
'BidmoKLl, aeth August, 1S40.' 

For the moment, the tranquillity of Europe seemed to be 
secure, and the Prince had more time to devote to home ques- 
tions. Of this his correspondence bears pleasant traces, 
ihuE, writing to Baron Stocbniar from Balmoral on the 10th 
of September, he says : 

'Dear Stockmar, — What principally occupies me just now 
is a plan for the establishment of a free University for Ireland 
in connection with the 'godless colleges,' in which I am sup- 
ported by Peel and Lord Clarendon, and which may be 
regarded as accomplished ; and another plan for an Universal 
Industrial Exhibition. Agents repoH from the manufacturing 
districts that the manufacturers hail the project with delight 
and will co-operate heartily; and the East India Company 
promises to contribute a complete collection of aU the prod- 
ucts of India. In October the scheme will be advanced 
further. To gaia over the Continent will be no easy matter. 

' I have been unlucky in my sport ; I cannot get at a single 
stag since the first evening, when I brought down three in 
two hours. Still I do not lose my palience ; and I console 
mj-self with the vigour 1 gain from exercise on (he mountains 
and in the fine air, 

' Bataoral, 10th SeptBiober, ISiO.' 

It was natural the Prince should turn to Sir E. Peel ou 
any question relating to the Queen's Colleges, which were in 
a OTeaaure a creation of his policy. The following letter to 
Sir Robert, who was then enjoying his viUeggiatura in Scot- 
land, explains itself : 

■ 'My dear Sir Robert,— J mast write you a line since our 
return from Ireland. I am sure you will be pleased at the 
splendid reception which the people of Ireland gave us; and, 
although you always anticipated that they would show great 
loyalty, the intensity of the feelings they evinced would have 
surpassed even your expectations. I hear from every quar- 
ter that the Irish themselves are pleased with themselves, and 
take a pnde in the mode in which they expressed their at- 
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taclitnent to the throne of the Queen personally', which is the 
best effect one can desire. All parties seemed united, and 
party feuds were dropped. We saw the clergy of all the 
different Ohuiohes, and were as godless in that respect as your 
Colleges, which are to be opened in October. We visited the 
one at Belfast, and I had a good deal of conversation about 
them with Lord Clarendon. His selection of Professors seems 
excellent, I went through the plan of studies with Sir Greorge 
Grey, which I think requires some improvement here and 

' The great questioQ to decide now is, whether the Colleges 
or the United University are to confer the degrees and guide 
the Examinations. I have declared myself strongly for the 
latter plan, and believe that this will coincide with your views. 
If left to liiemselveB, the Colleges would soon degenerate in 
the South into Roman Catholic Seminaries, and in the North 
into a Presbyterian School ; but the competition of the three 
for University honours and scholarships will create a stimulus, 
which will keep up every one of them to the highest state of 
efficiency, and will enable the Gfovernment quietly to secure 
the execution of the original intention in the foundation of 
the Colleges against local influences. 

'I hope you like your Highland home as much as we do 
ours, and derive as much benefit and recreation from it as we 
do. Balieve me, yotu-s truly, 

' Alkeet. 

'EalmoTal, Angiiat 21, 1843.' 

We give some extracts fi'om Sir Robert Peel's roi>ly. ' 1 
have watched,' he writes (33rd August), 'with the deepest 
interest the progress of the Queen and your Royal Highness 
since you left Osborne. I should have been deeply disap- 
pointed if my confident anticipations that the reception in 
Ireland of Her Majesty and your Royal Highness would be 
one of affiactionate enthusiasm had proved erroneous. But 
though I had no misgivings on that head, it is impossible to 
feel assured that there shall be no little mishap or contretemps 
in the course of a novel and rather complicated Royal visit, 
and I was truly gratified by the complete success of every, 
even the minutest, detail, . . . 

'Your Royal Highness is good enough to express a hope 
that we are satisfied with Eileen Aigus. It is everything we 
could wish. We have a very comfortable residence on a lofty 
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woocled rock, formed into an island by the separation of the 
Beanly Eiver, eacli channel having a roaring cataract. The 
house was built by two pretenders to Her Majesty's tlirone, 
who found people (among tha rest Lord Lovat) credulous 
enough to believe that they were the legitimate grandsons of 
Charles. Edward. There is a very amusing explosion of their 
pretensions in the Quarterly Meview for June, 1847, No. 161. 
They showed, however, great taste ia the construction and 
furnishing of this house, taking the idea of it, I apprehend, 
from a German hunting-lodge.' 

Sir Robert Peel delayed his reply to the Prince's remarks 
on the proposed University until ho had been able fully to 
consider them in connection with papers on the subject which 
he had at the same time received from Lord Clarendon. On 
the 37tti of August he embodied his views in a letter to 
Ijord Clarendon, which he sent to the Prince to be read and 
forwarded. On the main point, that Degrees should be 
conferred only by the University, and not by the separate 
Colleges, his ophiion was in entire accord with that of the 
Prince. It had been objected that the distances of the Col- 
leges from one another aitd from Dublin created an insupera- 
ble difficulty in the way of this arrangement. To this objec- 
tion Sir Robert attached no weight, and he dealt with it in a 
very characteristic way. 

'The acquirement,' he says, 'of the degree of M.A, after 
a public examination, — the determining of the place in whicli 
the candidate for that Degree ia to stand after a severe com- 
petition, — is an event in a man's life. It may be in many 
cases the most important one — the one having the greatest 
influence on hia future destiny. It does seem to me absurd 
(excuse me for my frankness) to permit the inconvenience of 
a few hours' journey, and the expense of a second-class fare, 
to incline the balance by a hair's breadth in deciding this ques- 
tion. I deelare I think it would be more rational to propose 
that the baohelors of the three Colleges should not be mar- 
ried out of Cork, Galway, and Belfast respectively, on ac- 
count of the disl^noes which separate these localities from 
the fair sex of one another and of Dublin. If the youth of 
Galway are so far adsoripti glebm that the horizon of their 
life up to the period of manhood has been bounded by the 
Isles of Arran and the Twelve Pins of Bunabola, for God's 
sake for once bring them to Dublin. Give to some the excuse 
for coming, impose on others tha obligation. I think an 
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LL.D., who had never been out of Galway, had better remain 
tiiere for hia own sake and that of tbe College.' 

"With no less decision Sir Robert Peel disposes of tbe ar- 
gument that the new University was undesirable, because it 
woijd have to contend with an ancient and flourishing Uni- 
versity in Dublin, He believes, if the new Professors do their 
duty, they will be able to hold their own in honourable ri- 
valry with Trinity College, ' But,' he adds, ' if the new insti- 
tutions shall prove to be decidedly and irrecoverably inferior, 
no object (no publio object, at least) will be gained by con- 
cealing tbeir inferiority m provincial obscurity. ... I will 
conclude,' he continues, 'with the expression of my firm be- 
lief, that these provincial Universities in Ireland, separate 
and independent, or formally and nominally combined In an 
aggregate University, not having substantia] power and au- 
thority on the directing and controlling body, would have the 
stamp of provincial inferiority, and might tend by their isola- 
tion and exclusiveness to confirm rather than to soften and 
subdue those animosities and prejudices of race, religion, and 
locality, which ardent but not hostile competition in the fair 
field of academical distinction, and a common interest in the 
fame of the aggregate University, might gradually mitigate 
and ultimately extinguish,' 

Lord Clarendon had been inclined to attach some weight 
to the objections thus combated by Sir Robert Peel. But he 
was convinced by the arguments of his correspondent, en- 
forced as they were by the opinion of the Prince and that of 
Sir James Graham, who advocated tlie same views at great 
length in a letter (30th August) to Sir R. Peel, in which he 
reminds him that they had both ' encountered much obloquy 
and made many sacrifices in the cause of Irish education, for 
the improvement of Maynooth, and in the struggle which 
gave birth to the new Colleges,' These views were adopted, 
and the question arose, who was to be the first Chancellor of 
the University ? Both Lord John Russell and Lord Claren- 
don urged the Prince (13th October) to accept the office. 
In doing this they gave expression to a wisb which was gen- 
erally entertained. The Prince, however, decided at once 
that'it would be a mistake to place himself in such a posi- 
tion, and communicated his resolution (15th October) in a 
letter to Lord John Russell. ' I never undertake,' he wrote, 
'what I cannot carry out; and to superintend the starting 
into life of so important and difficult an experiment , , . . 
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will require persona.1 presence and «n interrupted attcntloa, 
neither of wbich I can give to it. To assume tlie name and 
leave the worli to others would throw much, perhaps all, the 
responsibility upon me, without giving me any efficient con- 
trol over the conduct of those for whose acts I should become 
responsible. The position of the University may any day be- 
come a subject of political and party feuds, in which to find 
myself engaged would deprive me of that position of neu- 
trality in which alone I can be useful as a support to the 
Queen and the throne. I shall alwava be most ready to give 
my advice and assistance, as far aa they may be of any value, 
to the Government or to the University itself, but I thinli the 
Government should keep the responsibDity.' 

It was impossible to dispute the soundness of the Prince's 
conclusion, and the office of Chancellor was subsequently un- 
dertaken by Lord Clarendon. The Prince had already given 
unmiatakeable proofs of his interest in these Colleges. His 
copy of the Draft of their Statutes is covered with his marks, 
showing how much thought and study he had given to the 
subject, and many amendments. and alterations of the greatest 
value suggested by him were adopted by the Board of the 
College, with warm expressions of acknowledgment for the 
assistance he had given to the cause of improved education 
in Ireland, by his attention to the subject of the Queen's 
Colleges. Ireland had suffered much, the Board wrote {Xetter 
to Ziord Clarendon, I'th September), from the want of sym- 
pathy and association in the different classes of society ; and 
the example thus set by the Prince, they conceived, must be 
peculiarly fertile in good results, where rank was 'known to 
be associated with the intellectual cultivation which can fully 
appreciate the benefits of improved instruction, and with the 
prudence and judgment indispensable to him who would 
direct its course.' 
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Great EvhTbltioJi of IB&l pi-mectal by Prinae — HLs Diglike of Pei'sonjil Prsdoe— AnxfaCy 
fop Welflire of WotfcinBCIassee— Death of Mr. 4nB0D— Pilnca Btlflaila OpeiUng of Cool 
Exdumgc— IlIuoEa tuid l>eaUi of Qnoeu AdGlidde. 

Itr tbe celebrated FranUfort Fairs of the sixteenth century 
may be found the germ of the Industrial Exhibitions of our 
own era. Of what these were, the great Greek scholar, Henri 
Estienne, has left an animated description in his Franco- 
fordiense Emporium, published in 1574.^ 'So great,' he 
says, ' and so diversified is the wealth of this market, that it 
ill a manner comprises all others witlun itself,\and they seem 
to be derived from it as rivers from their source, arid as 
Eome was formally called the Compendium of the World, so, 
methinks, I should speak within bounds were I to say that 
the Fair of Frankfort ought to be called the Epitome of all 
the Markets oi all the World.' All the Industrial products 
of Europe, those that ministered not only to the necessities 
but also to the refinemenfs of life — books, pictures, sculpture, 
tapestry, the masterpieces of the armourer's, the goldsmith's, 
and the jeweller's art — were drawn together to this convenient 
commercial centre from all parts of the Continent of Europe. 
Every invention in machinery that could make one pair of 
hands do the work of many, or do work better than it had been 
done before, was sure to find its way there. It was a field 
where ingenuity of all kinds was certain of recognition. Great 
EQftchines or simple devices to make domestic life easier or 
more comfortable were equally welcome. Estienne turns 
away from the mention of ' machines of exceeding ingenuity 
and worthy of Archimedes himself, and numberless instru- 
ments adapted for nse in the different arts,' to speak with 

' Tliis -vary intorestinjf broolmre has been reprinted, with, a ti'unsliiUoQ, by 
M. Isidore Lisieus, under the tiHa La Z'bw-e ifo i'hfjtt/'oif {Ikcposiiioii umversetle 
etpirmanaits au AFI' Siede) par Hemri Mtienne. Paris, 18T6. 
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admiration of an invention for roasting, whioli Tvould supiirsede 
the services of a Imman turaspit. 

Tlie Frencli were tlie first to adopt tiie idea of bringing 
to^etlier great public oolleotions of works of ai't and industry 
witli a view to tlie improvement of both. ExLibitions of this 
nature were held on a very considerable scale in Paris in ll'gS, 
the sixth year of the first Republic, and again in 1801, 1803, 
1806, 1819, 1823, 1837, 1834, 1844, and 1849. Our own Society 
of Arts held several Exhibitions of the same kind upon a 
smaller scale. These had produced very beneficial results in 
raising the quality of our manufactures; and it seemed to the 
Piince that the time had come, when an Exhibition might be 
attempted, which would afibrd the means of showing wliat 
every country was able to produce in the shape of raw 
materials, in machinery and mechanical inventions, in manu- 
factures, and also in sculpture, in plastic art, and generally in 
art as applied to manufactures. Such an Exhibition, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, could not fail to produce results of 
permanent benefit in many ways. To put the argument for 
it on the lowest grounds, it would enable the active spirits of 
all nations to see where they stood, wliat other nations had 
done and were doing, what new markets might be opened, 
what new materials turned to account, how they might im- 
prove their manufacturing processes, and what standards of 
excellence they must aim at in the general competition which 
steam and railroads, it was now seen, would before long 
establish throughout the world. 

At a meeting in Buckingham Palace on the 30th of July, 
1849, the Prince propounded his views to four of the most 
active members of tne Society of Arts, Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
Mr. Henry Cole, Mr. Francis Fuller, and Mr, John Scott 
Eussell. He had already settled in his own mind the objects 
of which the Exhibition should consist, and in these no 
material change was subsequently made. The Government, 
with whom the Prince had previously taken counsel, had 
offered the area within Somerset House for the purposes of 
the Exhibition. This was obviously too contracted, and 
various other sites were suggested ; but that in Hyde Park, 
which was ultimately used, was proposed by the Prince even 
thus early, as affording advantages ' which few other places 
might be found to possess.' It was accordingly resolved to 
apply for it to the proper authorities ; and tlie application 
met with tJie approval of the Government. 
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The first step to be taken manifestly was to ascertain 
■whether such an Exhibition would be regarded ivith favour 
by the great body of manufacturers throughout the kingdoui. 
Mr. Cole, Mr, Puller, and Mr. Digby Wyatt undertook the 
necessary inquiries. They were soon able to report-— the two 
former coming to Balmoral for the purpose — that the idea 
was taken up with warm interest wherever they went, and 
that no jealousy or distrust was likely to lead -to the ivith- 
hoiding from the Exhibition any of the great discoveries in 
industrial machinery, which were especially looked to as like- 
ly to give distinctive value to the Exhibition. Means weie 
falcen to enlist the sympathies of our Colonies, and the East 
India Company were among the first to promise their active 
assistance. Communications were also opened with the Con- 
tinental States; since upon the way they viewed the scheme 
much of its success would necessarily depend. In such mat- 
ters a strong example does much, and this was set by France. 
So early as September of this year Lord Normanby was able, 
in writing to Colonel Phjpps, to announce that the Prince 
President was much pleased with the idea, and entered into 
it heartily. Lord Normanby wrote, 'As these are matters to 
which the President has always given much of his attention, 
one may be sure, if the idea is matured, of his doing all in his 
power to ensure its success so far as Prance is concerned.' 
As the arrangements went on this proved to be the case. 

The Prince was scrupulously anxious that his project should 
make its way upon its own merits. He shrank at all times 
from notoriety, but he shrank still more from any suspicion 
that his high position was used to influence opinion, which, 
if left to itself, might run in an opposite direction. He was, 
therefore, somewhat annoyed by finding that his name had 
been prominently put forward at a public meeting in Dublin 
in September as the chief mover in the project. The time for 
public meetings had not yet come. What had been said of 
him at Dublin was no more than the truth, but he would have 
preferred that the scheme should have been discussed purely 
on its own merits. Mr. Cole, in developing the objects of the 
proposed Exhibition, had said that 'the various and conflict- 
ing interests of parties had been debated by the Prince with 
great ability, bearing on the question whether English, Irish, 
and Scotch manufacturers would be served or injured by con- 
fining the competition to the United Kingdom, or throwing it 
open to the manufacturers of the whole world. The Prince 
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■was not movecl to these inquiries by any man or body of men. 
It was his own spontaneous act, irrespective of external in- 
fluences.' Mr. Fuller bad followed this up, on the same occa- 
sion, by the remark, that among all the men Mr, Cole and 
himself had met in their inquiries at the great manufacturing 
towns of England and Scotland, in which they had heard the 
opinions of the most eminent men in trade and manufacture, 
'the best informed man they came in contact with on all the 
points of their inquiry was the Prince himself,' 

In forwarding the report of the meeting to the Prince, 
Colonel Phipps had spoken strongly of his dislike to hearing 
the Prince's praises, ' however just," so loudly sounded by per- 
sons going about under an authority granted' by the Prince. 
' One_ mischievous person,' he said, 'in even the best disposed 
meeting, might make this a foundation for much that would 
be disadvantageous to the plan, and disagreeable to your 
Eoyal Highness.' He then went on to deprecate, as prema- 
ture, the notion which had been mooted of a public meeting 
in London, adding, 'A meeting in a private room of some of 
the leading manufacturers and practical men of science, for 
the purpose of ample discussion, is, of course, a different 
thing altogether.' In reply the Prince wrote as follows ; — 

' BttlmoriJ, lith Septamber, 1S49, 
'My dear Phipps, — I have to acknowledge three letters 
from you, I shall begin with the last in answering them, viz. 
Exhibition, Y-au are quite right in the view you take about 
publio me^inffs, and I would beg you to remind Mr, Cole that 
tlie strictest privacy was originally observed, and to caution 
him not to be drawn away by degrees from the original posi- 
tion. Praising me at meetings looks as if I were to be adver- 
tised and used as a means of drawing a fuil house, &c &e. 
Mr. Cole excused himself about Dublin, and calls it an unex- 
pected occurrence that newspaper reporters should have been 
present, and says the proceedings were incorrectly reported. 
In London additional caution will be required. Your letter to 
the Lord Mayor is quite right.' 

The letter then diverges to a topic whicli, at all times, oc- 
cupied much of the Prince's attention. 

^ The active interest which he had shown in all measures for 
raising the condition of the working classes was, by this time, 
so fulJy recognised, that his advice and countenance were 
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sought ill the formation and management of eyeiy society 
which had thia object in view. The improvement of their 
dwellings be regarded as the first essential. Give them homes, 
he tbonght, to which they may be drawn by cheerfulness and 
comfort, and the boon will tell in improved health, sobriety, 
and domestic peace. It is to one of the societies devoted to 
this object (The Labourer's Friend Society) that the Prince 
refers in the conclusion of the same letter : 

'Now to the working classes. The report is not so unsat- 
isfactory as the items you have marked would make it appear. 
The Society professes to establish models only. These have 
been completed and have answered. Though the subscrip- 
tions for the general fund are very small, those for the differ- 
ent lodging-houses are large and have nearly covered the 
expense. The allotments are certainly too dearly managed. 
To improve the lodgings of the poorer classes in London, 
however desirable, just now would clearly be impossible for 
any society. I feel like you that it is dreadful to see the suf- 
ferings at tliis moment, and to know that there is a society 
which professes to work improvement, and to see none per- 
formed. I don't see what can well be done. When we get 
home I might see Lord Ashley and talk the matter over with 



* few days afterwards the Prince recurs to the subject : 

My dear Phipps, — . . . Now to the working classes (so 
called). The improvement of their condition can be aimed at 
practically only in four ivaya : 

' 1. Education of the children with industrial training 

' 3, Improvement of their dwellings. 

' 3. Grant of allotments with the cottages. 

' 4. Savings' Banks and Benefit Societies (if possimjs, man- 
aged by themselves), particularly on sound economical prin- 
ciples. I shall never cease to promote these four objects 
wherever and whenever I can, and you need not be afraid of 
urging the subject with me. I am just considering what can 
be done here, where the cottage accommodation borders on 
the Irish," The price allowed for a cottage is 15^. 1 1 Osborne 
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has not hitherto been pressed on, because of tlie labour- 
market, which ia another important consideration ; Mr. Cubitt 
judging correptly that after the excitement which the great 
work must produce on the labour-market, we should keep the 
other works in baud, in order to spin out the employment and 
let It down by degrees, whilst building cottages, besides the 
great works, would have increased the temporary demand and 
stopped it suddenly afterwards. 

' Allotments are getting pretty general. 

'I see from the Builder that the bricklayers, masons, and 
carpenters, &:c. &o. of London have established a Society 
on the plan of the Servants' Benevolent Association and find 
general support. When I come to England, more about all 

'Ever yours truly, 
' Btiluiorol, Mtii September, leiS.' 

On the S7th of September the Queen and Prince left Bal- 
moral for Osborne, halting for a night, on the way, at Howiok, 
on a visit to Lord Grey. A few days afterwards they received 
a severe shock in the sudden death of Mr. Anson, the Prince's 
first Secretary, and, afterwards. Privy Purse. 'Mr. Anson,' 
Lady Lyttelton writes (9th November), 'is dead! Alas! 
that i" should have to tell of his death ; whom I thought, but 
three years ago, the image of health and youth, and power of 
mind and body. ... It was yesterday. He had a slight 
cold; sat down at near one o'clock, complaining of a sudden 
pain over his eye; and fell down senseless. He never recov- 
ered consciousness, and died at three.' Mrs. Anson was 
beside him when he was seized. ' She has borne,' the Queen 
writes to King Leopold, 'almost the greatest shock and trial 
which any human being could ; she was oJone with him when 
he fell down and never recovered his consciousness — and 
nothing worse can ever happen to her.' To lose thus sud- 
denly, m the vigour of manhood, the loyal and devoted friend 
and servant of ten years was a heavy blow. 'Every face,' 
says Lady Lyttelton in the letter already cited, ' shows how 
much has been felt; the Prince and Queen in floods of tears, 
and quite shut up. It is to them a heavy loss indeed ; irrep- 

TOndition as that of Har Mi^eety ond the Prinoe Consort, the detith-rata would 
J,e reduood mora thaa one-thiid, or neiu-lj one-half. It woidd be ns if every 
tlmM joar thei* ware a jubilee, imd tliere was n» ^knesfi and no detillia.' 
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aralile. I mean that so warm a friend they can hardly 
expect to Snd again, ia ever so trustworthy and efficient a 
servant and minister.' Four days later she writes — 'The 
Prince's face is still so sad and pale and grave, I can't forget 
it.' It was thus that he announced his loss to Baron Stoct- 

'Oaborne, 9tli October, 1349. 

'Dear Sbockmar, — I^neanfc to have written to you to-day 
a long political letter in reply to your welcome lines of the 
36th ult., but now I cannot. I have just liad new^a of Anson's 
sudden death. Only yesterday evening I had a letter from 
himself, cheerful and well written. This being quarter-day, 
he intended going to London to pay the pensioners. He had 
a slight cold, and suddenly fell senseless from his chair, and 
did not come round again ; in two hours he was dead. The 
poor wife is inconsolable. 

'To me the blow is very painful, and the loss immense m 
a hundred ways. 

'If you could come to me now, I should regard it as a 
groat act of friendship.' 

The loss was indeed heavy ; but not, as Lady Lyttelton 
said, irreparable. A man so good and able as the Prince will 
always draw good and able men around him, and, by infusing 
his own spirit into them, secure the frank devotion of their 
best energies to his service. Such men the Prince found in 
Colonel Phipps, who took Mr. Anson'a place as Privy Purse, 
and Colonel (afterwards General) Grey, who became his Sec- 
retary, filling these offices respectively down to the Prince's 
deatli. Tliey were both men of strong character and excep- 
tional ability, and no Prince was ever served by truer friends, 
or more capable officers. 

The ceremony of the opening of the New Coal Exchange 
on the 30fch of October of this year, though robbed of much of 
its interest by the absence of the Queen, who was prevented 
by an attack of chicken-pox from fullilling her intention of 
opening it in person, was memorable ^ the occasion of first 
bringing into public notice the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Koyal. The Royal party went from Westminster to 
the City by the river in the Boyal barge, rowed by twenty- 
seven watermen. Lady Lyttelton writing, afewdays after- 
wards, to Mrs. Gladstone, has preserved the incidents of the 
day in one of her vivid word-pictures ; 
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'Too want to know about the Royal City visit' It was ma-niSoent. 
and delightful U> ase and lieitr. To me, who have little experience" in Each 
Bcenes, it was really most impressive. The weather was Italian— not a bit 
ot log, or cold, or wind St. Paul's aeen as clearly as a country church up 
to tne erosa, and oitthe cupola sat many people. ETerv inch of Kround 
every bndge, roof, mudow, and as many vessels of all sorts as could lie on 
the river, leaving oar ample passage clear, were covered, close packed witli 
people. And the thought, that aU were feeling alike, both for the Queen and 
the poor htt e fuir-headed child they cheered, was overpoiverinK. He and 
his sist^ behaved very well, civilly and nicely. But they e^ld not of 
course feel all that I felt. The Prince was perfect in taste and manner pnt- 
^ng the Prince of Wales forward, without affectation, and very dignified and 

' The most strilting time to me was, after landing, the procession, along a 
long covered ^allei7, which held many thousand people, each side of the 
I rmee and children. The cheers close to us, and the countenances every 
one lookuig so afeciionatdy, quite like parents, on the two little creatures 
stretolimg over one another to see and smile at them, I shall never forgcL 
The Rotunda is handsome, and was filled ail over iiith people in full dress 
like the Opera House, and they made .a thundering applause, clapping hands! 

as soon as the Royal party came in What % striking'c,u.i^ns thing is 

that loyalty J And how deep and strong in England I - 's speech waa 

most pompons, and ho is ridiculous in voice and manner And his imraenso 
.T!' f^ ^^^^' T^,^¥\^'^'^ S'^^' ■"''"^' '^'Sresaing the Prince of Wales 
about h,s being the "pledge itnd promise of a long Jaoe of kings," looked 

me,!^t ^ ^ ^^ ""* '*"" "^ '^' *° gaess what he 

'The Queen was wretched at being prevented from going to see the 
ch,ldren received on their fii^t state occasion. Everybody iS Inll dres^; 
liveries lite the State Drawing-Rooms ; and all sorts of old feudal city cus- 
toms, the Ewans (live ones) m Iheir bargs, with their keeper, the Lord 
Mayor s barge, quite dazzling, just ahead cf ours, and he and all the flino. 
T!^^%'^ nejf robes of soviet cloth or crimson velvei And such floods 
0^i?f" K '^' ""* *'"'• "^i "". '"''^^' thundering of "God Save the 
tiuoen I by a succession of bands ; and the bells, and the Tower mma !~ 
enough to drive one mad.' ° 

The strange contrasts of human life, its mingled eaietv 
and sadness, ita alternate brilliancy and gloom are nowhere 
more sharply felt than in a Eoyal home like that of England. 
Mi^ wire's gefreit, und anOerswo begrcAen—^ ' Tis here 
a bridal, there a burial,' says a Mountaineer in Schiller's Wil- 
helm Ttll So is it with all who hare homes, and Mends and 
kinsfolk to lo^e and be loved by. But where the number of 
persona m whom in intere'^t is felt is So large, where the 
public caies and dutie-i ire so wide and various, as they are 
m thePdhco, the ch'inces and changes of life, its pleasures 
and its sorrows crowd one upon another with unusual rapid- 
ity and force To the midat of the splendours of the scene 
(ust described, the Prince's heart was heavy with the thouo-ht. 
vol.. 11.— " = 
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that one who was very dear to the Queen and to himself was 
drawing slowly on in pain the last days of an honoured life. 
For some time the Dowager Queen Adelaide had been very 
ill, and, in a few days, he was, along witli the Queen, to make 
Lis last visit to her. ' I shall never forget,' says the Queen, 
writing (37th November) to King Leopold, ' tlie visit we paid 
to the Priory [Stanmore] last Thurfiday. There was death 
written in that dear face. It was such a picture of misery, of 
complete aniantissement, — and yet she talked of evei^thing. 
I could hardly command my feelings when I came in, and 
when I kissed twice that poor dear, thin hand. ... I love 
her 30 dearly. She has ever been so maternal in her affec- 
tion to me. She will find peace and a reward for her many 
sufEerings,' 

These were brought to a close on the 2nd of Decemlier. 
The ' Special Gazette,' which announced her death, bore testi- 
mony to the * many eminent virtues ' which ' rendered her the 
object of universal esteem and affection.' But of more value 
is such a tribute as that paid to her in the following letter by 
ihe Queen to her uncle at Brussels : 

' Osborne, 4th December, 184B. 

' I know how truly you will grieve with us for the loss of 
our dearly beloved Queen Adelaide, though for her we must 
not repine. Though we dail^ especled this sad event, yet it 
came as suddenly, when it did come, as if she had never been 
ill, and I can harclly realise the truth now. You know how 
■aery kind she was at all times to me, and how admirably she 
behaved from the time the King died. She was truly mother- 
ly in her kindness to us and to our children, and it always 
made her happy to be with us, and to see us ! She ia a great 
loss to us both, and an irreparable one to hundreds and hun- 
dreds. She is universally regretted, and the feeling shown is 
very gratifying. Her last moments were, thank God, very 
peaceful, and it was hardly an hour before she died that they 
perceived the approaching end. She spoke half an hour be- 
fore, and knew those around her. ■ . . 

' Poor Mama is very much cut up by this sad event, and to 
her the Queen is a very great and serious loss. 

'The dear Queen has left the most affecting directions 
{written eight years ago) for her funeral, which she wishes 
should be as private as possible. She wishes her coffin to be 
on,rrictI by sailors, — ^a most touching tribute to her husband's 
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memory and to llie Nmy, to wl.idi she was so muot at- 
tached 1 ' 

A few days brought to the Queen a letter from her sister, 
the Frinoesa Hohenlohe, then at Baden—, letter which was 
the echo of her own setiments of gratitude and affection 
toward. Queen Adelaide. ' What you say,' it bo.^ ,■ i, most 
true : she has left behind her love, respect, and gratitude and 
.Be was eyer ready to go to her place of eternal rest, where 
she wiU find that happiness which she never knew here. . . 
l^et ns think of her bliss after this life of suffering, which she 
spent in douig good to thousands, who will bless her meuiorv 
. . . l^t her life be an example to us I ' 

Such and so dear was this good Qneen to those who knew 
lest. There was a daily beauty in her life,' which im- 
jpressed all who had eyes to see and hearts to feeh Yet even 
tills nature so devoted, so pure, so void of bkme, which was 
a living rebuke to the fnvolity or worse of those who hatch 
and propagato the impure gossip, which is always more or 
loss cnrrent m certain circles of sc^called 'sooietv,' was not 
spared by its prunent malice, while she lived, and has not es- 
caped the more cowardly shafts of posthumous slander 
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ot 1840— EretjTilnTO EeictioD— Eiij-lniia lnt«rfcrse to snpport 
onatlo DomandsotAuatrioondRuBBlQ—l'itpanitioneftir Great 



In the aspect of Europe at the close of 1849, there was little 
to cheer the political observer. The storm of revolution had 
been quelled, but it had left many wrecks behind it, many 
burnirig animosities, many baffled aspirations, in which the 
elements of brooding disquiet and ultimate conflict were 
plainly visible. Of the momentous problems, social and po- 
litical, which it had brought to the front, none had in truth 
been solved. The cause of order ha.d, no doubt, triumphed. 
In England and Belgium, this triumph was due to the perfect 
accord between the people and the Government. But of 
which of the other great kingiloms of Europe could this be 
said ? If they were tranquil, the tranquillity was that of ex- 
haustion, or of a despair, tiiat felt itself powerless before 
the overwhelming material forces of Grovemments, who now 
showed little disposition to use with moderation the power 
which they had reconquered with so much difBculty. 

France, the first to fall into disorder, had been the first to 
sot about- the work of reorganisation. She had shown, by the 
election of Louis Napoleon as President, the determination 
to put an end to the social despotism of the men who had 
made her the sport of their insane theories. Twice had the 
revolutionary leaders in Paris,— on the 39th of January, and 
again on the 13th of June, 1849— endeavoured, by a rising 
of the mob, to recover the influence they had lost ; but the 
firmness of the President, seconded by the prompt and de- 
cided action of General Changarnier, had crushed their move- 
ments, and happily without bloodshed. An armed revolt of 
the Socialists in Lyons, on the 15th of June, had been no 
less effectually suppressed after hard fighting; and from this 
time, wherever anarchy attempted to rear its head, it was 
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confronted and pnfc down with an energy which satisfied the 
strong conservative instinct of the country. To this instinct 
the President continued to appeal, in his endeavours to give 
to France a Government which should restore confidence at 
home and respect abroad. So far he had succeeded ; but the 
difficulties of the task on which he had entered were only 
begun. Who might tell whether he would be strong enough 
to carry France with him in the view which he announced in 
his address to the Assembly, at the end of October, of ' the 
necessity of a single and firm direction,' or be driven from 
power by the democratic party, who were fully alive to the 
significance of this language, and resolved to dispute to the 
uttermost the principle which it involved ? 

In Italy, again, the prospects of constitutional freedom 
were dark indeed. Her struggles had only resulted in placing 
her more than ever at the mercy of the absolute Governments 
which had so long stifled her energies and afflicted her people 
with a moral atrophy. The Two Sicilies were prostrate at 
the feet of a king from whom they were irrevocably alienated. 
Austi-ia had not only reasserted her hold upon the Northern 
provinces; she had also advanced her troops into Tuscany to 
restore the sovereignty of the Grand Duke, and had reinstated 
under their bayonets the dethroned Princes of Parma and 
Modena. Eome was occupied by the French, ostensibly with 
the object of restoring the temporal supremacy of the Pope, 
but not without great suspicions of ulterior designs as to the 
disposal to their own advantage of the central provinces of 
the Italian peninsula. 

Hungary was for the time disabled, and compelled to re- 
nounce the claim to independence, which her people were yet 
determined never to forego. The severity with which the 
Aiistrian Government had visited their revolted subjects, both 
in Italy and Hungary, had embittered the rancour of defeat, 
and had drawn upon them the obloquy of Europe. Their 
triumph through Eussian aid had been dearly purchased; and 
it was foreseen, that at no distant period they would discover 
how fatally they had erred in joining with the other absolutist 
Powers ill a policy of reaction, instead of striving by generous 
conciliation to make their dissatisfied subjects forget the bit- 
ter past,' 

'' The rulara of Austrift,' Lord Palmerslon wrote (flUi Septemboi, 1849) to 
jjord Ponsonbj, our (imbBsaador sit Vienna, ' havo now broujrlit Uieir oonntry 
to tliis remiu-kabls ooadiUon, that tho Emparor holds his vaiftus tarritorieB at 
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Set free from present anxiety within her own frontiers, 
Austria soon showed her determination to maintain at all 
hazards the hold upon Germany, to throw off which the na- 
tional party there were now assured was the first step towards 
the accompUshniBnt of their aims. It was no less the policy 
of Russia than of Austria to prevent the consolidation of Ger- 
many into a great European Power ; and in this policy, France, 
jealous of the counterpoise of such a power in European coim- 
aels, and ever hankering after the Rhine as a frontier, was 
ready to combine. But the impulse towards unity had been 
given ; and although the King of Prussia was neither strong 
enough nor firm enough to pursue the bold course, which he 
liad by his hesitation lost the opportunity of prosecuting with 
success while Austria had her hands fully occupied in the re- 
volts in Italy and Hungary, he kept alive the national senti- 
ment by seeking to draw into closer union such of the States 
as were prepared to recognise him as their natural leader. 

It was essential, that something should be done forthwith 
towards the legislative reconstruction of Germany. The Ger- 
man Confederation of 1815 had been dissolved. The Frank- 
fort National Assembly to which it had delegated its functions 
had crumbled to pieces. With its disappearance, the Central 
Power, which had been created by a decree of this Assembly 
and was to have been carried on by a GoTernment responsible 
to it, had unquestionably ceased to exist. Such, at least, was 
the view of Prussia. Austria, on the other hand, who would 
gladly have seen the whole power of the old German Confed- 
eration in the hands of one of her own Archdukes, upheld the 
right of the Archduke John as Eeiihsvenoeser to be considered 
the sole representative of this Confederation, and the sole 
depositary of the executive power. The conflict between the 
Powers had been reconciled for the time by an agreement to 
place the executive in the hands of a mixed Austrian and 
Prussian Commission." But still the main question remained 



Teibetween Austria imd France will drire Austria oat of Lombni'dy and Veaioe. 
,!..TT. J/-.... - . , . . er than Eussia 6hooaoa 



e Anstrian orowu. Ho holds h.. ^w..^^- „. „ „„„,„ 

Sendent in a great degree upon feellngB and opiniona whioii it -will be Vo. v 
IBlcidt for him and hia Ministera either to combine with or stand out acaiost.' 
--ZifeafZm€Bilmsrsi(m, by Iha Hon. Evelyn Ashlev, ieT6, vol. i., p. 141. 

' The Arohduke John reelgned bis poivov on the SiOth of October, 1M9, into 
the hands of General SdhOnhals as representative of Austria, and of Qenoral 
Eadowjta as repreaonlotive of PruB^a. 
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— How was Germany to be reconstituted, so as to secure con- 
stitutional government to Ler States, and unity of purpose 
and action at liome and abroad ? 

Now that the revolutionary movement had been put down 
by military force, this question liad been thrown back for 
solution into the hands of the dynasties of the different States, 
with all their jealousies and susceptibilities drifted onwards 
upon the tide of reaction. ' No solution must be expected 
from that quarter,' are the emphatic words of the Prince in a 
memorandum on the German question, dated 3rd of December, 
1849, which he submitted to Lord John Rnssell. The fears 
of Bavaria, WUrtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, for the sta- 
bility of their own thrones, were now at an end, and with 
them vanished the pledges which they had given by their 
sanction to the National Assembly, that a Fedei-al Constitu- 
tion should be granted, embracing 'the whole of Germany, and 
securing national unity in all imperial questions. Austria de- 
sired nothing better. With a stroke of her pen she had, by 
the Constitution propounded at Kremsier, incorporated her 
German provinces, which formed part of the German Confed-. 
eration, into a Federal State with part of Italy and Poland, 
with Hungary, Croatia, lUyria, Transylvania, and a host of 
other States. But while claiming for herself the right to dis- 
pose of these provinces, without consulting the other mem- 
bers of the Confederation to which they belonged, she was 
bent on preventing any step which sliould draw the numerous 
German States into closer union, and tend to cement them 
into a nation capable of holding its own among the gTeat 
European States. 

The King of Prussia, on the other hand, was bound by 
every tie of honour no less than of interest to keep faith with 
the national sentiment. He was pledged, to use his own words 
in addressing his Chambers {7th August, 1849), 'to form a 
Federal Constitution, which may be compatible with the bene- 
fit of the whole, and the rights of single parties. The unity 
of Germany, with a single Executive Power at its head, se- 
cured by popular representation with legislative powers, was 
and is the object of our endeavours.' The King had so far 
put himself right with his own subjects by granting them a 
new Constitution on a liberal basis, to which he pledged him- 
self hy a solemn oath on the 6th of February, 1850. He had 
some time before engaged the sympathy of the whole consti- 
tutional party, by summoning a Federal Parliament to meet 
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at Erfurt^ in March, to consider the draft of a new Federal 
Constitution. But all the reactionary forces were now at 
work, backed by the influence of Russia and of Austria, to 
prevent as many of the States as possible from sending rep- 
resentatives to this Parliament, and thereby to render its 
action ineffectual. 

It will thus be seen how much cause for anxiety there was 
in the state of Europe at the close of 1849. England had 
hitherto kept clear of collision. In the conflicts by which the 
Continent had been shaken during the last two years, she had 
been called upon to play no part, but that of mediator. But 
immediately after the close of the Hungarian war, our Gov- 
ernment found itself compelled to adopt an attitude towards 
Russia and Austria, which, for a time, threatened to involve 
u3 in war. The danger arose in a quarter where it might 
least have been expected. Kossuth, Bern, Dembinski, and a 
large body of Hungarian and Polish exiles, had taken refuge 
in the Turkish dominions. A formal demand for their extra- 
dition was raado upon the Sultan by the Cabinets of St. Pe- 
tersburg and Vienna, to which his Government replied by a 
determined refusal, on the ground that the fugitives, not hav- 
ing violated any Turkish law, nor used their retreat for pur- 
poses hostile to either Austria or Russia, for Turkey to sur- 
render them would be to violate the laws of hospitality, and 
to eacrifice her own honour. Finding that the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment were not to be shaken by remonstrances or threats, 
Baron de TitofE and Count StUrmer, the respective Ambassa- 
dors of Russia and Austria, intimated the suspension of dip- 
lomatic relations between their own Coui'ts and that of the 
Sultan. In this extremity, threatened as he was with the 
superior forces of the two great absolutist Powers, the Sultan 
turned for support to England and to France. It was given 
promptly and in the most effective form. 

The English Government addressed a remonstrance lo 
Russia, appealing to the Emperor's generosity and good faith 
in language, conciliatory indeed, but which showed unmis- 
takeably that they would not shrink from supportihg their 
appeal by force. As it proved, the Emperor of Russia had 
withdrawn his demand even before this appeal reached him. 
But his indignation was roused on finding that, without wait- 
ing to see its effect, our Mediterranean fleet had been directed 
to move towards the Dardanelles, to be ready to act, if called 
on, ill support of Turkey. In carrying out these iustructionOj 
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too, it had violated a treaty of July, 1841, by wliicli foreign 
ships of war were forbidden to enter the Dardanelles while 
the Porte was at peace — a mistake, if mistake it was, which 
was not nieaded by the excuse afterwards set tip in apology, 
that the fleet had been driven within the forbidden limits by 
stress of weather. For this plea, it was well known, there 
was. no foundation ; and the Emperor of Eussia, if so dis- 
posed, might no doubt have treated the action of our fleet as 
a casus hdli. He did not, however, do so. The feeling of 
the English people spoke out strongly in favour of the action 
of the Government. Neither Russia nor Austria were in a 
position to push matters to extremity. The demand for the 
surrender of the furftives was withdrawn, and in its stead a 
request made, that Turkey should keep them in confinement 
and not permit them to leave the country. Some of them, 
Bern and Dembinski among the number, solved the difficulty 
by becoming Mussulmans. Nearly two years elapsed before 
Kossuth and some others of the most conspicuous exiles were 
allowed to emigrate to other countries ; and the Emperor of 
Russia, wounded to the quick by the prompt movement of 
our fleet to the support of Turkey, cherished a bitter remem- 
brance of a somewhat too eager defiance of his power, which 
henceforth coloured his political relations to this country. 

The severe strain of the last two years had at tliis time 
begun to affect the Prince's health. On the 35th of January 
the Queen writes from Windsor to Baron Stockmar, who had 
come to Enghmd in November: 'The Prince's sleep is again 
as bad as ever, and he looks very ill of an evening.' His 
doctor advised a complete change of scene, of life and air, as 
the only thing to set him right. This, the Queen thought, 
might be effected by a short trip to Brussels. 'For the sake 
of his health,' Her Majesty adds, ' which I assure yon is the 
cause of my shaken nerves, I could quite bear this sacrifice. 
He must be set right before we go to London, or God knows 
how ill he may get.' 

But Parliament was on the point of reassembling, which it 
did upon the 31st of January: the Queen's health was for the 
monient delicate, and the Prince had so much upon his bands 
requiring his constant attention, that he would not entertain 
the idea of even the briefest holiday. Every day was now 
showing how formidable was the taslj he had undertaken in 
reference to the Exhibition of 1851. An Executive Com- 
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niittee had to be organised, and communications had to be 
established with all parts of the civilised world, to ensiire 
their contributions within good time. The question of the 
extent of the building to be erected, and of how the space 
was to be allotted among the different countries, was still un- 
determined. The all-important problem, bow the necessary 
funds were to be obtained, was becoming daily more difficult. 
Public attention had to be arrested and public sympathy 
secured, meetings to be organised, and distinguished men to 
be pressed into the service to make the speeches, to remove 
misgivings, and to c-anvass for support. All who were em- 
barked in the enterprise felt that it was to the Prince they 
must turn for guidance at every point. On the 8th of March 
we find Lord Granville writing to the Prince's secretary : ' In 
any ease, I am afraid that there must be a great tax on the 
attention and time of his Royal Highness, who appears to be 
almost the only person who has considered the subject both 
as a whole and in its details. The whole thing would fall to 
pieces, if he left it to itself.' That it did not do so, it is, 
however, but justice to say, was due in no small degree to 
the unwearied assistance given to the Prince by Lord Gran- 
ville himself, and by Mr, (now Sir) Stafford Northcote. 

Meanwh0e, amid all the difficulties and impediments which 
were inseparable from an enterprise so novel and of such vast 
proportions, the Prince was encouraged to persevere by the 
warm support of those on whose opinions he set the highest 
value. His old instructor and friend, M, Quetelet, wrote to 
him in January from Brussels : ' Assuredly 1 shall not fail to 
go to England, and to be present, if I can, in that vast arena, 
which you have opened to the industry of all nations. These 
are the tournaments of our modern times; they are less poet- 
ical perhaps than those of ancient times, but they also have 
their character of grandeur. Your JEloyal Highness has thor- 
oughly apprehended the social transformation which is now 
in progress, and in placing yourself at the head of this great 
movement, you give a fresh proof of your sagacity and a fresh 
guarantee for the order and prosperity of the country of your 
adoption.' 

On the Slst of February the first of the great public meet- 
ings on the subject was held in "Willis's Booms. Among the 
speakers, France was represented by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
Prussia by the Chevalier Bunsen, America by Mr. Lawrence, 
Belgium by M. Van de Weyer, while Lord Brougham and the 
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Bisbop of Oxford helped with others to sustain the discus- 
sion at a level fav beyond that of most public meetings. The 
speach, able throughout, of Loi-d Morpeth, afterwards Lord 
Oarhsle, who presided, was much admired at the time for 
the happy reference to his favourite poet, with which it con- 
cluded : — 

'Iraimot,'he said, 'better sum up all tliat may be Eoid, than in Bords 
».r,t(pn ne^-ly a oentaiy and a half ago by a poet who always espreasea 
™' "'"■"- point and completeneaa than any other man. I refer to 

the balm shall bleed, the amber flow, 



The cond redden and the ruby glow : 
The pearfy shell its lucid globe unfold, 
And Fhoibus waim the ripanina ore to i 
The time shall oome ^ ' 



" The time sliall come, when, free as sens or wind 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for nil mflnkind, 
Whola naOons enter wilii each awelling tide, 



' Morpeth,' the Duchess of Sutherland' writes to the Queen 
the same day, ' never spoke better, and his prophetic quota- 
tion from Pope's beautiful passage on the Thames was enthu- 
siastically cheered.' 

The time bad now come for the Prince to plnce before tho 
world in his own words his conception of the scope and pur- 
pose of the proposed Exhibition. Tbe opportunity fur doing 
so was afforded by a banquet given upon a magmhcent scale 
at tbe Mansion House on the 31st of March, to which the 
chief officers of State, the Foreign Ambassadcra, tbe Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition, and tbe chief magistrates 
of more than two hundred towns, had been invited The 
Prince liad by this time accustomed the public to expect much 
from his addresses ; but in broad and comprehensive grasp of 

' The PrincB had no warmer admirer thim tbia aooomplished and moat es- 
Hmable lady. In a letter to Baron Btockmai' about tliis tune (IBth Mai-oh) tlie 
Queen wnles ; ' I must ever love the Dnebess of Sutherland for her very grent 
end very sinuero Bdmirotion of the Prince, whioh ooraeB out on all oocafiioiis. 
There ia not a wort he undertakes, nor a tbiag he does or Bays, wbioh ahe does 
—It follow witli the greatest interest, being Serself so amdons to do good, s 
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view and in condensed fulness and vigour of expiessioii, none 
of tliem waa superior fo the speech which he now made. 
The prospect which it shadowed out of the great famOy of 
man, drawn together by the bond of mutual helpfulness and 
enlightened emulation in the arts of civilised life, had been 
the dream of poets and sages. No one knew better than the 
Prinoe, profouudly versed as he was in the history of the past, 
and still more in the stormy politics of the present, that this 
must long continue to be a climax, seen only in prophetic, 
vision, of the throes and struggles of the human race, and 
that the halcyon days of universal peace were certainly not 
to be looked for in the present epoch, nor it might be for 
many generations to come. But his eminently practical 
genius saw that the time had arrived to give such an impulse 
towards this desirable result, as might greatly accelerate its 
arrival, and that it was from England this impulse might most 
fitly come. 'England's mission, duty, and interest,' he had 
wnfcten to Lord John Eussell on the 5th of September, 1847, 
' is to put herself at the bead of the diifusion of civilisation 
and the attainment of liberty,' * She might lose some of her 
■material advantages, by teaching other nations the arts and 
methods by which she had developed her internal resources, 
and commanded the markets of the world. She might draw 
upon herself a competition in these markets, which might 
otherwise have long been postponed. But the same energy, 
the same intellectual activity which, had put her in the van 
of nations, the Prince believed, would enable ber to hold her 
place under auy alteration of circumstances. In any case, 
whatever might be said by detractois of her insular narrow- 
ness and selfishness, he understood her people too well to 
doubt that they would see with pleasure the spread through- 
out the world of the blessings which they had conquered for 
themselves, and be content to run even considerable risks in 
accelerating that better understanding of each other, without 
which the unity of mankind is impossible. The general sat- 
isfaction created by the parts of his speech now to be quoted 
showed that in this estimate of British feeling he had not 
been mistaken : — 

'I conoeiya it to be the duty of evevy educaleil person closely to watch 
and study the time in which he lives, and, ns far as in him lies, to add his 
hnmble mite of individual esertion to flirthor the aecoraplishment of what lie 
believes Providence to have ordoineil. 

' See his letter printed ante, vol. i. p. 363. 
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'Kobody, however, who has puid any nttentjon k> the peculiar features of 
onr present era, -will doubt for a monieDt that we are living at a, period of 
most wonderful transition, which tends rapidly t« accomplish that great end, 
ra wnieiijindeed, all hialflry points— ^Aa Tealwation of the unilt/ of manUnd 
Kot a nnitj which breaks down the llmitaand lerels the pecidiar cliaraofer. 
istics of the different nations of Uie earth, but rather a unity, the rmiii and 
poduU of those very national rarieties and antagomalio quaUties. 

Iha distances which separated the different nations and parts of the globe 
are rapidly vanishing before the achieveraenta of modern invention and we 
can traverse them with incredible ease ; the languages of all nations are known 
and their acquirement placed within the reach of eyeryhody- thought ia com. 
mnnicated with the rapidity, and eyen by the power, of lightnina. On the 
other hand, the great prini^ple of dmsiim of Mom; which may be oaUad 
the moving power of dvihsation, is being extended to all branches of science, 
industry, and art. ' 

' Whilst formerly the greatest mental ener^es strove at universal knowl- 
edge, and that knowledge waa confined to the few, now thej are directed on 
apeeiahties, and m these, again, erea ^ the minutest pomts ; but the knowl 
edge acquired becomes at once the property of the community at larfte f 
whilst formerly discovery was wrapped in secrecy, the pubiicity of h p n 
day causes that no sooner is a discovery or invenHon made than t al eady 
nnpTOved upon and surpassed by competing efforts. The pcodu f all 
qt^iters of the globe are placed at our disposal, and we have only to I 
which is the best and the cheapest for our pui'poaes, and tJie pow ot p o- 
duction are intrusted to the stimulus of competiHon aiid capUal. 

&) man is approaching a more complete fulfilment of that eceat and 
sacred mission which he has to perform in this world. His reason being 
created aiter the nnage of God, he has to use it to discoyer the laws by which 
the Almighty governs Hia creation, and, by making these laws his standard 
ot Brtion, U> conquer nature to his use; himself a divine insti-ument. 

Science discovers these laws of power, motion, and transformation- in- 
dustry applies them to the raw matter, which the earth yields as m abun- 
dance, but which becomes valuable only by knowledge. Art teaches us the 
immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and rives to our productiona forms 
m acoordanco to them. 

' Gentlemen,— the Eihibition of 1861 is to give us a true test and a livrntc 
picture of the point of development at which the whole of mankind has ar- 
med m this great task, and a new starting-point from which allnaUons wUl 
be able to direct thdr further exertions. 

'I confidently hope that the first hnproswon which the view of this vast 
collection wiU produce upon the spectator will he that of deep thankfulness 
to the Almighty for the blessings which He has bestowed upon us already 
here below; and the second, the conviction that they can only be realised in 
proportion to the help which wo are prepared to render each other ■ there- 
fOi-e, onjy by peace, love, and ready assistance, not only between individuals, 
but between the nations of the earth.' 

The enthusiasm with which this speech was received, was 
well calculated to encourage the Prince under ' the immeasura- 
ble difficulties ' which at the close of hia speech he said would 
have to be overcome in carrj^ing out the scheme the full ex- 
tent of which even he couid not at present measure. His 
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audience, among wliom were the representatives of all tlie 
municipalities of the kingdom, carried this enthusiasm back 
with them, and tliey were not likely to forget the words with 
which Sir Robert Peel on the same occasion concluded one of 
his best speeches: 'You will return with a firm resolution 
that this noble undertaking, to which the character and 
honour of England are now committed, shall not fail, but 
shall be borne triumphantly through every obstacle by the 
energy and determination of the British people.' 

Congratulations poured in upon the Prince from all sides. 
The assurance, that his cherished scheme had taken hold of 
the hearts of the people, was far more precious to him than 
the praises of his eloquence. These came to him from the 
press in no measured terms, especially from those journals, 
which were the least disposed to credit Princes with liberal 
opinions, or an active interest in making men happier and 
better. Writing of the speech to the Queen, the Duchess of 
Sutherland condensed her admiration in a single sentence. 
'How entirely worthy I thought it of himself I' With 
natural pride the Queen tells King Leopold {36th March) 
that the speech had given the greatest satisfaction, and done 
great good. 'Albert,' Her Majesty adds, 'is indeed looked 
up to and beloved as I could wish he should be ; and the 
more his rare qualities of mind and heart are known, the 
more will he be understood and appreciated. People are 
much struck by his great power and energy ; by the great 
self-denial, and constant wish to work for others, which are 
BO striking in his character. But this is the happiest life. 
Pining for what one cannot have, and trying to run after what 
is pleasantest, invariably end in disappointment.' 

These were pleasant words, confirming as they did the faith 
which bad led King Leopold to select the Prince as the consort 
tor his niece. Highly, however, as he rated his nephew's 
powers, even he seems to have found it hard to believe, that 
a speech of such a character should have been spoken, not 
read. The Queen hastens a few days later to assure him, in 
answer to a letter written under this impression, that tiie 
Prince spoke this, as he did all his apeeclies, having first pre- 
pared and written them down, ' This,' Her Majesty adds, ' he 
does so well, that no one believes that he is ever nervous 
— which he is.' 

In another letter of the Queen's to her uncle some days 
afterwards (3nd April), this passage occurs: 'Good Stockmar 
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is too partial to me ; to Alb 1 1 be nc\ er can be enough so, tor 
what he does, and how he woik", is really piodigious, and al 
ways for the good of others I am sometimes anxious lest 
he' should overwork himself, and, m fact, he was not wtll in 
the autumn and winter; but he is, tbinL Gid, quite well 
again now.' 

For bodily diaordev biou^ht on by mental fitigue — and 
the Prince's illness was oi this nature— theie is no such 
iiiedioiue as success. So fii, this had attended him in the 
great venture on which he was now fairij embarked, and with 
it had come many unmistakeable signs, that he had not striven 
in vaia to win the confidence of his adopted country, — that 
confideooe, which, as he had himself said, was of slow growth, 
but which, whether he should win it or not, it was a necessity 
of his nature that he should deserve. Within the next few 
days he received a gratifying proof, that his efforts had not 
been in vain, and fi'om a quarter, where confidence was most 
to be desired. 
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Prince shaU SQceeod him ns Commaiiaor-ln-CMef— Prince's MumoiMnda end LelU-i-i on 
tblB Piuposal-Birtli of Pitoee Arthur. 

The breaking-up of Parliament for tbe Easter recess enabled 
the Queen and Prince to escape from town for the enjoyment 
of a brief holiday at Windsor Castle, The counti-y and its 
pursuits at all times wrought a charm upon the Prince's spir- 
its, and it is obvious, from the following passage in a letter of 
the Queen's to Baron Stockmar {6th April), that a respite 
from labour had not come to him an hour too sooo. ' Of our- 
aelpes I can gire you, I am happy to say, the best account. 
My dearest Prince has, thank God, been giving himself a 
rest, and was himself astonished at his disinclination to work, 
which Sir James Clark was delighted at. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary to give the brain rest to enable it to work again with 
advantage, and I always am uneasy, lest he should overstrain 
iiis powers. We have enjoyed being here very much, and I 
have been out a great deal.' 

In this interval of comparative rest, which, however, was 
filled with an amount of work sufficient for the energies of tjie 
most active brain, the Prince found time to devise a system 
forthe utilisation of sewage, which lie subsequently perfected, 
with the assistance of Mr. Lyon Playfair, and applied with 
success on the Osborne estate, ' I think,' he writes to Baron 
Stockmar, ' I have made an important discovery " for the con- 
version of sewage into agricultural manure" and " drainage 
of towns." This has become for England an important pub- 
lic question. All previous plans would have cost millions, 
mine costs nest to nothing.' Filtration from below upwards, 
through some appropriate medium, which retained the solids, 
and set free the fluid sewage for irrigation, was the principle 
of the scheme. Where the fitll of the ground is considerable. 
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as it is at Osborne, tlie ainogement works cheaply and with 
effect ; but this ls the condition which, in the case of towns, 
ia almost alwajs i^dnting The hopes of the Prince that he 
had done soniL thing tonards sol fir g -what still remains one 
of the mast uigent of our social problems, ^ye^e, therefoie, 
disappointed 

The Prince had, during the stay at Windsor, to consider 
and dispose of a preposition by the Dube of Wellington, 
■which came upon I im by surpnsi., that he should succeed the 
Duke in the oVe of toiumander in-Chief. On the 3rd of 
April the Dute, wlio was then on a yisit to the. Castle, sub- 
mitted his views in an interview with the Queen and Prince. 
'I'he same day a brief entry in tlie Prince's Diary records 
that he was himself 'not yerv eager for the plan.' And it is 
curious to observe that -wittin the next few days this Diary 
contains more entries about this sewage scheme, which he 
hoped might result in a great public good, than iibout a pro- 
posal, which had in it so much to flatter the self-esteem, and to 
captivate the ambition of even the least selfish. 

In the letter to Baron Stockmar just quoted. Her Majesty 
says, ' The Prince wUl write to you soon upon some important 
conversations he had with the Duke. It is a pleasure and a 
wonder to see how powerful and how clear the mind of this 
wonderful man is, and how honest and how loyal and kiLjd he 
is to us both. His loss, when it comes, will be a thorouglily 
irreparable one,' To Baron Stoiimar the Prince himself 
writes, two days later : — 

' Dear Stockmar, — ^To-day I have an excellent oppoi-tunity 
for writing to you, but no time to do so. I confine myself to 
telling you that the question, whether or not I am to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief after the death of the old Duke, has been 
discussed by me with him, when he brought it forward as a 
plan which had been cherished by him for years, and ex- 
pressed with the utmost frankness the political importance to 
myself of my adoption of his plan. Herewith I send you 
copy of my letter to the Duke, in which the result of our con- 
ference and my final decision are contained. Of the latter 1 
hope you will approve, of the former I have made full notes, 
which I will show you when you come back. The occasion 
seemed to me peculiarly apt for putting on recoi'd in writing 
my views as to my own position. The Duke's answer will 
show you that he accepts them as sound, and Lord John, to 
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whom to-day I gave the notes and tho leLtcv to read, has also 
expressed himself to the same effect. 
' BuokiDghaDi Palnee, 8th April, 18B0.' 

The following are the notes referred to in the Prince's let- 
ter, and which have hitherto been only partially made public :— 

' Windsor Castle, Srd Aptil, 1850. 

' I went yesterday to see the Duke of Wellington in his 
room after his arrival at the Castle. Our conversation soon 
turning to tha question of the vacant Adjutant-Generalship,' 
I asbed the Dulse what he was prepared to recommend? He 
said, he had had a letter from Lord John Russell on the sub- 
ject, recommending the union of the two ofBces of Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General; and he placed his au- 
swer to it in my hands. He then proceeded to say, that he 
thought it necessary, that we should cast our eyes a little be- 
fore us. He was past 80 years, and would next month enter 
upon his 83nd year. He was, thank God I very well and 
strong, and ready to d.0 anything, but he could not last for 
ever, and in the natural course of events, we must look to a 
change ere long. As long as he was there, he did the duty 
of all the offices himself. ... To form a new office by uniting 
tjie duties of Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-Gfeneral in 
the person of a Chief of the Staff (as was the practice in some 
foreign armies) would be to appoint two different persons to 
do the same duty, which would never answer. The Chief of 
the Staif would again have to subdivide his of&ce into an Ad- 
jutant-General's and a Quartermaster-Greneral's department, 
as at present, and nothing would be gained. 

' However, the Duke saw the greatest advantage in having 
a Chief of the Staff, if after his death that arrangement should 
be made, whicli he had always looked to and which he consid- 
ered the best, viz. that I should assume the command of the 
Army. 

' He was sure I could not do it without such a Chief of 
the Staff, who would be responsible before the public, and 
carry on the official communications with the other Govern- 
ment departments. For this contingency he was prepared to 
organise the niichinery now, and lie would answer for ita suc- 

I Tlie office had bueomu vaoint by the death, in Mna-ch, of Sir Jiiines Jlae- 
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' I answered to the Dube fcliat I should be very slow to make 
up my mind to undertake so great a responsibility ; that I 
was not sure of my fitness for it, on account of my want of 
military experience, &c. &c. (to which the Duke replied, that 
with good honest intentions one could do a great deal, and 
that he should oot be the least afraid on that score), whether 
I could perform the duties consistently with my other avoca- 
tions, as I should not like to undertake what I could not ca rry 
through, not knowing what time and attention they would re- 
quire. _ The Duke answered, that it would certainly require 
both time and attention, for nothing could be done without 
ray knowledge or without my order, but that the detail would 
be worked out by the Chief of the Staff; he had thoroughly 
considered that and would make it work. . , . 

'Upon my touching the Constitutional bearings of the 

auestion, he said that he was most anxious, on that account, 
lat I should assume the command, as with the daily growth 
of the democratic power the executive got wealier and weaker, 
and thiit it was of the utmost importance to the stability of 
the Throne and Constitution, that the command of the army 
should remain In the hands of the Sovereign, and not fall into 
those of the House of Commons. He knew that as long as 
he was there the matter was safe enough ; he had well calcu- 
lated the strength of his position, and knew, he said, "that 
the democrats would blow me up if they could, but tbey find 
me too heavy for them." He always stood up for the princi- 
ple of the army being commanded by the Sovereign, and he 
endeavoured to make the practice agree with that theory, by 
scmpuloasly taking on every point the Queen's pleasure, be- 
fore he acted, But, were he gone, lie saw no security, unless 
1 undertook the command myself, and thus supplied what was 
detcieut in the Constitutional -worldug of the theory, arising 
from the circumstance of the present Sovereign being a lady. 
Strictly constitutionally, I should certainly be responsible for 
my acta, but before the world in general the Chief of the Staff 
would bear the responsibility, and for that office the man of the 
greatest name and weight in the army ought to be selected. 

'He repeated that he thought this the most desirable ar- 
rangement, and would at once work it out to the best of his 
ability. ... I begged him to leave me time to consider the 
proposal.' 

The discussion was reaunied by the Duke the same evening 
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in an audience with the Queen. What passed was recorded 
by the Prince next day in the followiog memorandum: 

'Sri April, I860. 

'Yesterday evening the Queen gave the Duke of Welling- 
ton an audience, I being present. After having set out by 
saying he was most anxious to let tbe Queen know and feel 
all. he knew and felt about it^ — in fact, to think aloud — tbe 
Duke repeated what he had said to nae in the morning, and 
we discussed the question further. 

' I said that there wei-e several points which still required 
to be considered. Supposing, for instance, a revolution or riot 
to break out, the Commander-in-Chief would liaYO to quell it, 
and to take the necessary steps of repression, as the Duke had 
to do on the 10th of April, 1848. Would it be advisable that 
the responsibility of shedding the blood of the people should 
fall on the Queen's Consort, which might carry the unpopu- 
larity unavoidably attending it to the person of the Sovereign ? 
We had the case of the Prince of Prussia before ua, who was 
compelled to fiy the country after the revolution at Berlin, on 
the mere supposition that he bad commanded the troops on 
that occasion. 

' The Duke replied, he had considered all that. In fact, 
the sovereign himself might find it his duty to place himself 
at the bead of his troops ; and surely, in the Queen's case, 
that duty ought to devolve upon me. 

'I contioued, that the offer was so tempting for a young 
man, that I felt bound to loot most closely to all the objec- 
tions to it, in order to come to a right decision. 

* There was another point. The Qneen, as a lady, was not 
able at all times to perform the many duties imposed upon 
her ; moreover, she had no private secretary who worked for 
her, as former sovereigns had had. The only person who 
helped her, and who could assist her, in the multiplicity of 
work which ought to be done by the sovereign, was myself. 
I should be very sorry to undertake any duty which would 
absorb my time and attention so much for one department, as 
tfl interfere with my general usefulness to the Queen. The 
Queen added, that I already worked harder than she liked to 
see me, and than she thought was good for my health, which 
I did not allow — answering that, on the contrary, business 
must naturally increase with time, and ought to increase, if 
tbe Sovereign's duties to the country were to be thoroughly 
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performed ; but that I was anxious lio more should fsiU upon 
her than could be helped. 

' The Duke seemed sti-uck with this coji si deration, and 
said lie had nat overlooked it, but might not have given it 
all the weight it deserved, and that he would reflect further 
upon it. 

' "We agreod at last that this question could not be satis- 
factorily solved unless we knew the exact duties which had 
to be performed ; and the Queen charged the Ddce to draw 
up a memorandum in which these should be detailed, and his 
general opinion explained, so that we might found a decision 
on that paper, Tiiis the Duke promised to do. 

'"Windsor Costls, 4lJi April, ISM. 
' After a gocd deal of "reflection on the Duke of Welling- 
ton's proposal, T went to pay him a visit yesterday morning 
in his room, and found him prepared with his memorandum, 
which he handed to me. After having read it, I said to him 
that I must consider my position as a vpbole, which was that 
of the consort and confidential adviser and assistant of a fe- 
male sovereign. Her interest and good should stand fore- 
most, and all other considerations must be viewed in reference 
to this, and in subordination to it. The question then was 
simply whether I should not weaken my means of attending 
to all parts of the Constitutional position alike — political, 
social, and moral — if I devoted myself to a special branch, 
however important that might be, and that I was afraid this 
would be the consequence of my becoming Commander-in- 
Ohief. It was quite true that the Sovereign being a lady nat- 
urally weakened her relation to the army, and that the duty 
rested iipon me of supplying that deficiency, and would do so 
still more wlien the protection which the Dnke afforded to the 
Crown should be unfortunately withdrawn. But I doubted 
whether this might not be accomplished witliout my becoming 
especially resporksihle for the command of the army. There 
was no branch of public business in which I was not now sup- 
porting the Queen, and that the army might become more 
especially an object of my care and attention, as the support 
of the husband was still more required in that respect ; but 
that, to be able to give this, I required an insight into the 
government of the army, which the few formal communications 
passing between the Duke and the Queen did not afi'ord me. 
It would of course be highly presumptuous of me to ask the 
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Duke to submit his proceedings to my consideiation, and I 
could not for a moment expect this from him, but witli a new 
Commander-iij-Chief a more direct intercourse between us 
might become advisable. 

' " Good Grod," interrupted the Duke, " I shall be too 
bappy to make your Eoyal Highness acquainted with evecy 
step I am taking, and I think this would be better done by 
me at once, than left for the future. The Queen has only to 
give her orders. But I tell you what I recommend, do it now, 
and order it afterwards." 

' I expressed my gratitude for the Duke's readiness and 
confidence, and particularly for the inestimable use to me to 
receive as it were a militan' education undei' Ms tuition, but 
I was most anxious that, while the Queen should not be over- 
run -with more business, T should not cause him either any 
additional labour. He might only put papers, -which he 
thought I ought to see, into a box, and send them to me. I 
would not detain them long, and, whenever anything should 
strike me, I would mention it, and he would be so good as to 
set me right on the subject. 

'The Duke replied that he should be delighted to do so, 
and would begin this work at ouce. He felt the extreme difB- 
oulty and delicacy of it, and was kind enough to add that he 
approved of, and the public did full justice to, the way in 
which I had hitherto maintained it, I begged him to leave 
me a little time for consideration, that 1 wanted to study his 
memorandum, and would finally write to him upon the sub- 
Two days aftcnvards the Piinee wrote to the Duke the 
following letter; 

'My dear Duke,— The Queen and myself have thoroughly 
considered your proposal to join the offices of Adjutant-GcQ- 
eral and Quarter m as ter-Greneral into one of a Chief of the 
Staff, with a view to facilitate the future assumption of the 
command of the army by myself. 

'The question whether it will be advisnble that I should 
take the command of the army or not has been most anxiously 
weighed by me, and I have come to the conclusion that my 
decision ought entirely and solely to be guided by the consid- 
eration whether it would interfere with or assist my position 
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of consort of the Sovereign, and the performance of the duties 
■which this position imposes upon me. 

' This position is a most peculiar and delicate one. Whilst 
a female sovereign has a great many disadvantages in com- 
parison with a King, yet, if she is married, and her husband 
understands and does his duty, her position, on the other hand, 
has many compensating advantages, and, in the long run, will 
be found even to be stronger than that of a male sovereign. 
But this requires that the husband should entirely sink his own 
individual existence in that of his wife — that he should aim 
at no power by himself or for himself — should shun all conten- 
tion — assume no separate responsibility before the public, but 
make his position entirely a part of hers — fill up every gap which, 
as a woman, she would naturally leave in the exercise of her re- 
gal functions — continually and anxiouly watch every part of the 
public business, in order to be able to advise and assist her at 
any moment in any of the multifarious and difBcult questions or 
duties brought before her, eometinies international, sometimes 
political, or social, or personal. As the natural head of her 
family, Buperintendent of her household, manager of her pri- 
vate affairs, sole eonfidcntial adviser in politics, and only as- 
sistant in her communications with the officers of the Govern- 
ment, he is, besides, the husband of the Queen, the tutor of 
the royal children, the private secretary of the sovereign, and 
her permanent minister. 

'How far would it be consistent with this position to 
undertake the management and administration of a most im- 
portant branch of the public service, and the individual re- 
sponsibility attaching to it — becoming an executive officer of 
the Crown, receiving the Queen's commands through her Sec- 
retaries of State, &c. &c, ? I feet sure that, having undertaken 
the responsibility, I should not be satisfied to leave the busi- 
ness and real work in the hands of another (the Chief of the 
Staff), but should feel it my duty to look to them myself. But 
whUst I should in this manner perform duties which, I am 
sure, every able General Officer, who has gained experience in 
the field, would be able to perform better than myself, who 
have cot had the advantage of such experience, most impor- 
tant duties connected with the welfare ot the Sovereign would 
be left unperformed, which nobody cowM perform but mjself. 
T am afraid, therefore, that I must discard the tempting idea 
of being placed in command of the British army. 

'On the other hand, nobody can feel more strongly than 
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I do, that the theory of the British Constitution being, that 
tlie Sovereign commands the army, and this having been 
hitherto the practice also, it ia a source of great weakness to 
the Crown, .... that the Sovei'eign, being a lady, cannot 
exercise that command as she Ought, and give the Command- 
er-in-Chief that support which he requires under ordinary eir- 
oumstanoea, and that consequently it becomes my additional 
and special duty to supply the wants in this respect, and to 
bestow particular care and attention on the affairs of the 

' As long, however, as your Grace holds the Command-iu- 
Chief, this support is in no way required. On the contrary, 
the Crown may be said to receive support from the unexam- 
pled sti'ength of your position in public opinion ; and for me 
to attempt any personal control on your direction of the af- 
fairs of the army would be ridiculously presumptuous. I have 
iu consequence carefully abstained from assisting the Queen 
in this respect; but as you were so good as to say that it 
would give you pleasure to establish more direct and intimate 
communication with me, and that you thought this communi- 
cation had better be established now with you as Command- 
er-in-Chief, than attempted at a futiu-e time (which I hope 
may be long distant) by an order given by the Queen to your 
successor, I most gratefully accept this offer, and wish most 
especially to express to you my sense of the advantage which 
will result to me, and through me to the Queen, by my thus 
receiving instruction and tuition in military affairs from the 
greatest master of them. I have only one scruple, viz. that I 
might add to yoor trouble, and already sufficiently onerous 
labours, and would therefore repeat my request that you 
would merely put into a box and send me such papers as you 
thought it might be advantageous for me to peruse : I prom- 
ise not to detain them long. , , . 

' Ever yours truly, 

' AlJiERT, 
' Windsor Coatls, flth Aprii, 1S50.' 

^ The Duke had obviously weighed well before receiving 
this letter the objections to his propos'il which had been 
urged in person by the Prince, for on the evening it readied 
him he replied, expressing his complete concurrence in the 
Prince's views, and adding that he had already ventured to 
express how sensible he was of the nature of the Prince's 
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position, and of the judieiotts manner in wliicli he had over- 
come its difficulties. 

It has been already mentioned that Lord John Russell, 
before whom the Prince lost no time in laying the documents 
above quoted, also agreed in the conclusions come to. 'He 
thought,' _eays a Memorandum by the Prince (14th April), 
' the strain on attention and time, which the duties of the 
Command-in-Chief would impose upon me, would be even 
greater than the Duke bad anticipated. To-day,' the Memo- 
randum continues, ' I have also shown my letter to Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, who was kind enough to call it " an admirable let- 
ter," to which he could not have added a word. He then 
entered, as he always does on being consulted on an impor- 
tant question, into the full merits of it, looking at it from all 
points of view. He said, the Duke's opinion, although of the 
highest value, was not unbiassed upon this particular ques- 
tion. Accustomed to command, he saw no difficulties, and 
had in 1838 been veiy much annoyed with him (Sir Robert), 
when he objected on Constitutional grounds to the Duke s 
keeping the Oommand-in -Chief, when he became Prime Min- 
ister, which the country would not have tolerated, although 
tho Duke could not be made to see it. 

'He said, all the Duke had urged upon the score of de- 
mocracy, and the importance of keeping the array in the 
hands of the Sovereign, was quite true; but I had been right 
in not neglecting more important duties for this one consid- 
eration, and that very likely my control as husband of the 
Queen would be more effective, tlian it would be as Head of 
the Department. He did not wish to say, that I should bind 
myseH never to take the command, for he could conceive com- 
plications and chances, in which it would become my duty to 
assume it, and in which the country would call for it ; but 
my letter had not debarred me from such action. On the con- 
trary, it had been put upon record, that it would be done con- 
trary to personal inclination, and solely on public grounds.' 

Baron Stockmar's reply to the Prince has apparently not 
been preserved ; but that the conclusion arrived at had his 
thorough approval cannot be doubted. So fer bade as in 
1843 (see ante, vol. i. p. 130), the saine proposal had been 
discussed between Lord Aberdeen and himself. He had then 
discouraged it in the strongest terms and for substantially 
the same reasons that governed the decision of the Prince. 
Time had since made these reasons more cogent than they 
VOL. n. — 10 
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were in those comparatively early days, and no one know this 
better than the Baron. But, having never iiinted to the 

Eerson ehiefiy concerned what had been contemplated in 1843, 
e might well be pleased — ^knowing what he knew of the 
Prince, he could not be surprised — to find his own views ei- 
pressed with a fulness and a force, which showed the sincerity 
of the conviction out of which they sprung. 

When the Prince next wrote to Baron Stockmar, it was fo 
communicate the birth of another eon. 

' You will have been growing as impatient as ourselves,' 
he writes on the 1st of May, 'that our protracted especta- 
tions should eventuate in a result ; and now you will rejoice 
with Its over the result — a little son, and mother and child 
well and healthy. God be thanked and praised for this 
happy issue, for there is always some anxiety about matters 
of this sort ! ' 

To the Dowager Duchess of Coburg he announces the 
event in more playful terms on the same day : — 

' I congratukte you to-day on the birth of a seventh 
grandchild, and expect in return good wishes from you on 
the birth of a third son. Tliis morning about a quarter-past 
eight, after a rather restless night (being Walpurgis night, 
tiiM was quite appropriate), while the witches were careering 
on the Blocksberg (under Ernst Augustus's mild sceptre), a 
little boy glided into the light of day, and has been received 
by the sisters with jubilates. "Now we are just as many as 
,he days in the week I " was tlie cry, and then a bit of a 
itruggle arose as to who was to be Sunday. Out of well- 
bred courtesy the honour was conceded to the new-comer. 

' Victoria is well, so is the child, and I am driven dis- 
tracted with letters, inquiries, answers, &c. This compels 
me to break off my chat with you before it is well begun. 

' I take up my hat and am making for the door, when you 
call to me — "But you have not said 'Adieu 1 ' to Mama. Fa, 
so 1 " Now I must really be off. 
' BuokiQabam Palace, let May, 1850.' 

The coincidence of the birthday of the young Prince whh 
that of the Duke of Wellington gave the Queen and Prince 
the opportunity of marking their friendship and esteem for 
one, of whose devotion to them they had had so many proofs, 
by naming the child after him. So strong, so immediate, was 
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their feeling on this point, that tliey did not allow tlie day 
to pass without intimating their intention to the Dulie. 'It 
is a singTilar thing,' the Queen wrote to Baron Stockmar, 
'that this so-much-wiahed-for boy should be born on the old 
Dulse's 81st birthday. May that and liis beloved father's 
name briag the poor little infant happiness and good for- 

Ali went well, and the Prince was able a few days later to 
cheer the heart of Baron Stockmar, then gravely troubled 
with the unhopeful state of the Constitutional question in 
Germany, with the following letter; 

' Dear Slockmar, — I write to-day to keep you au courant 
of the steady recovery of the Queen. Victoria and the baby 
are both quite well. ... He is to be called Arthur William 
Patrick Albert. His first name is in compliment to the good 
■ old Duke, on whose eighty-first birthday ho first saw the 
light. Patrick is in remembrance of our recent visit to Ire- 
land;' William, of the Prince of Prussia [now Emperor of 
Germany], whom we shall ask to be godfather, and also in 
remembrance of poor Queen Adelaide, on whose account we 
have also selected the Duchess Ida of Saxe- Weimar [Queen 
Adelaide's sister] as godmother. My name the Queen insists 
on retaining by way of coda. I hope you will approve the 
arrangement. 

' The Exhibition is making good progress. . . . 
'Baoiiiiglmm Palace, flth May, 1850.' 

On the 33nd of June the young Prince, now the Duke of 
Connaught, was baptized at Buckingham Palace, the old Duke 
and the present Emperor of Germany being present in person 
as sponsors. 

' Had the incitlent been remembered, wJiIbIi is i-e corded p. Iliaute? 
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Up to tliis time the busin t P 1 n t h 1 moved on 

very quietly. Trade was b L m f busy, labour 

in deniand. The result was s q ! 1 p rates, and 

an increase of ten millions up h p t f 1849 as com- 
pared with those of 1848. Ihe R n at tl nd of the 
same financial year showed a j lu of tw m 11 ons and a 
quarter, notwithstanding the recent lai^e reductions ia the 
Customs duties ; and the advocates of SVee Trade were able 
to point Tvith some satisfaction to these facts as the best proof 
of the soundness of their principles. The agricultural interest 
certainly did not share in the general improvement. Sufficient 
time bad not yet elapsed to enable the farmers to adjust their 
operations to the new state of things induced by the unfettered 
import of com, and a succession of indifferent harvests had 
added to their difficulties. Their voice was accoi'dingly still 
heard in occasional tempestuous public meetings, demanding 
a return to the old system of Protection, But this their 
Parliamentary leaders knew to be impossible ; and Mr. Disraeli 
bad, early in the session, sought a, remedy for their grievances 
in another direction, by moving for a Committee of the whole 
House to consider whether these might not be alleviated by 
some portion of the burden of local taxation being removed 
from the land and throvm upon the general revenue. The facts 
of the wide-spread agricultural distress, on which he grounded 
his motion, were controverted by Sir Robert Peel and others, 
at least so far as the distress was to be attributed either to 
recent legislation, or to permanently operative causes. His 
motion, however, commanded no fewer than 253 votes in its 
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support, including that of Mr. Gladstone, and was only de- 
feated by tbe narrow majority of 31. 

The closeness of this division was one of many indications 
that the Ministerial majority might at any time fail them. It 
wag largely composed of independent Members, — of very ad- 
vanced Liberals, who had views of their own, which were con- 
stantly bringing them into conflict with the Government, — of 
a contingent, not always tractable, of Irish Members, — and 
of the adherents of Sir Eobert Peel, who might be counted 
upon for loyal support of a domestic policy, which hitlierto 
had received their cordial approval, but wlio, it was well 
known, had long regarded the spirit in which our Foreign 
policy had been conducted with apprehension and distrust. 
This was not a docile phalanx of supporters, such as Ministers 
love to lean upon, and which so often lulls them into a false 
security. 

The discussions on the relations between the mother 
country and tlie Colonies, which arose on iLe introduction on 
the 8th of February by Lord John Eussell of a measure for 
giving to our Australian Colonies a more popular form of 
government than they had hitherto enjoyed, very early brought 
further evidence, that although the Ministerial bark 'might 
not be lost' in the storms of the session, it would most cer- 
tainly be sorely 'tempest-tossed.' The Grovernment were 
compelled to accept large amendments on the measure in the 
House of Commons, and to see still further modifications 
forced upon them in the House of Lords. Their Budget, 
also, introduced by Sir Charles Wood on the 15th of March, 
was severely handled, and they were even driven to withdraw 
two successive proposals for dealing with one of its most 
material items. Projects of retrenchment were pressed upon 
them from both sides of tbe House. Mr. Cobden on the 8tb, 
and Mr. Henry Drummond on the 13th, brought forward 
separate resolutions in favour of the reduction of public ex- 
penditure. These were negatived in both cases by large ma- 
jorities. But when Lord Duncan, at a later period, moved for 
the total and immediate repeal of the window duty, the Gov- 
ernment could only command a majority of three in favour of 
a tax, which public opinion had long condemned, — its mis- 
cliievous operation having been everywhere felt in making 
our houses not merely ugly and uncouth, but comfortless and 
unhealthy.' The supineness or insubordination of their fol- 
1 It was repealed lo tlie following year. 
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lowers placed the Government in a more awkward position 
soon afterwards (30th May), when Lord Ashley (now Lord 
Shaftesbury) moved a resolution for an Address to Her Maj- 
esty, with the objeot of preventing the collection and de- 
livery of letters for the future on Sunday through all parts 
of the Itingdom. The motion was carried by 93 votes against 
68. Well knowing what a tempest of remonstrance such a 
measure was certain to provoke, the Grovernment resolved to 
put it into effect. They could not have taken any more 
effectual means of disposing of the question once and for 
ever. For some weeks Lord Ashley enjoyed the distinction 
of being the best abused man in the kingdom. The inconven- 
ience was felt to be intolerable, and the House of Commons, 
by another resolution, which was carried by 195 to 113, on tbe 
9th of July, enabled the Government to restore the arrange- 
ments of the Post Office to their former footing. 

If, as these and other incidents of the session showed, the 
Government were not strong in themselves, they were strong 
in the disorganisation of parties, which made any other Gov-' 
ernment for the time impossible. The Opposition could not 
desire to force on a crisis, which they clearly were in no posi- 
tion to turn to their own advantage. But a question of For- 
eign policy, which attracted attention early in the session, 
assumed, as it advanced, a character which, for a time, seemed 
to threaten the existence of the Ministry. 

The country had gone heartily with them in the energetic 
measures which they had taken jointly with Fi-ance to sup- 
port Turkey against the dictatorial claims of Russia and Aus- 
tria. Here they were helping the weak against the strong, 
and upholding a great principle of public law, in the mainte- 
nance of which every civilised State was interested. Whether 
a grave mistake had been committed or not, in allowing our 
fleet to enter within the prohibited boundaries of the Dar- 
danelles, was a question, the merits of which the public were 
little able to appreciate, and about which they oared not at 
all. Our naval force had at least been employed for a worthy 
purpose, and the purpose had been effected. But a very dif- 
ferent feeling was excited when the country learned that, on 
the ITth of January, 1850, the same fleet, stronger and more 
numerous than that which won the battle of the Nile, had 
appeared at the PiKeus with a peremptory demand for a set- 
tlement by the Greek Government within twenty-four hours 
of certain alleged claims by British subjects ; and, this de 
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mand not having been complied with, that the fleet had block- 
aded the port aud laid an embargo on both the Government 
and merchant vessels which they found there. A proceeding 
of this character, directed against a weak State like Greece, 
excited no small surprise ; nor was this diminished when the 
nature of tlie claims came to be understood, to enforce which 
it had been adopted. These consisted chiefly of a demand by 
!i Mr. Finlay for the value of a small piece of land, which bad 
been taken from him for the purpose of including it in the 
garden of King Otho, and of another by Don Pacifico, a Por- 
tuguese Jew, tor compensation in respect of losses through 
the pillage of his house by an Athenian mob. Mr. Finlay, 
alone of several owners in the same position with himself, 
had refused the terms offered by the Goyernraent. He had 
paid 10^. for the land in question, and he now demanded 
1,500?. 

Don Pacifico estimated his losses at no less than 31,634?., 
of which about 2,1S11. was for furniture, and nearly 37,000/. 
for certain alleged claims on Portugal, the original vouchers 
for which he represented to have been destroyed when his 
house was sacked. Neither Mr. Finlay nor Don Pacifico had 
sought to establish their claims in the courts of the country. 
Upon the face of them they were ejjaggerated, and in Don 
Pacifico's case not merely exaggerated, but more than doubt- 
ful. Yet in the peremptory demand upon the Greek Govern- 
ment they had been assumed at the amounts stated, and re- 
prisals had been made to cover these amounts. 

As Turkey, under the menaces of Austria and Eussia, had 
recently appealed to England and France, so did Greece now, 
powerless against the force thus brought to bear upon her, 
appeal to Prance and Russia for support. Joined by treaty 
as these countries were with ourselves in guaranteeing the 
independence of Greece, their Governments were deeply hurt 
that we should have resorted to the last remedy for such 
grievances as we might have had, without first seeking their 
good offices to secure redress. Their representatives at Athens 
hastened to tender their good offices to Mr. Wyse, our envoy 
there, in arranging a settlement of the dispute, but as Mr. 
Wyse's instructions left him no discretion on the subject, 
their offers were rejected. When the tidings of what had 
occurred reached St. Petersburg, Count Nesselrode conveyed 
the remonstrances of Russia in a despatch {19th Februarj') to 
Lord Palinerston, couched in language which was afterwards 
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justly characterised by Lord Stfinley ' as deeply painful to a 
British subject to read as addressed to a British Minister, but 
doubly painful when he reflects that, bitter, imperious, offen- 
sive as the languBge is, it was not more bitter, more imperi- 
ous, more offensive than the provocation,' ' France, wlioae 
goodwill it bad hitherto been our study to conciliate, and who 
had so lately combined her remonstrances with ours against 
the attempt to coerce Turkey, had even stronger cause of 
complaint, although in tlie unsettled state of her affairs at 
home she could less afford to adopt the somewhat menacing 
tone of the Russian Minister. Affecting to believe that our 
agents in Greece had misunderstood our instmotions, the 
French Cabinet appealed to Lord Palmerston for an explana- 
tion, and were informed by him that there had been no mis- 
take. The affair was one which concerned only Greece and 
ourselves. The Greek Cabinet had trilled witli our appeals, 
and we were strictly within our right in seizing property 
sufficient to cover our unsatisfied claiois. 

In sending his origiiial instructions to Mr. Wyse and tlie 
Admiral of our fleet, Lord Palmerston had probably calculated 
that active measures of reprisal and blockade would not have 
been required, but that the Greek Government, under the 
pressure of a hostile demonstration, would have yielded to his 
demands." At all events, be could scarcely have anticipated 
the general feeling of surprise and indignation which the pro- 
ceedings at Athens excited both abroad and at home. How- 
ever lightly, therefore, he miglit affect to treat the matter in 
his first reply to tbe French Government, he must have felt 
somewhat relieved when their ambassador, M, Drouyn de 
Lhiiys, a few days afterwards (5th February), proposed the 
good offices of his Government in obtaining a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the claims in question. This offer was renewed 
in writing on the Tth of February', and officially a 
the 12th by Lord Palmerston, in a despatch in which h 
that orders should be ' immediately sent to the Admiral com- 
manding Her Majesty's squadron in the Greek waters to 

'DabateinHouaaof Lm-cls, IStli Juoa, 1S50. 

sin letter to tha Queen (30tli November, 1S49)_, Lord PolmorBton mys ha 
'does not apprehend tniit any notive meaaures of this kind will be requii'eu, but 
rattier expects that ■when the Greek Goyemmeiit finds, that tlie demand is 
made in SEu-nest, and tiiat means ai-e at hand to enforce it, eutjs&cijon will at 
last be given.' It waa well for England, sooing to what nairow dimeoaions 
these extravi^aiit olaims were subflequently reduced, thnt the Greek Govern- 
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suspend at onco all coercive measures, and to continue so to 
suspend tliem during the negotiation which the French Gk)v- 
ernment is about to set on foot.' The French Government 
lost not an hour in making the arrangement tnown to M. 
Thouvenal, tbeir envoy at Athens, who heard of it on the 19th 
of February. But it was not til! the 2nd of March that the 
orociai announcement reached the British envoy. As in the 
meantime the measures of coercion had been applied with in- 
creased stringency, the French were not disposed to look with 
much favour upon tbe somewhat unsatisfactory explanations 
assigned by our Government for this delay. Hence a sore- 
ness and distrust on their part was created, which another in- 
cident in the course of the negotiation aggravated into serious 
proportions. 

Baron Gros, the Commissioner despatched by France in 
pursuance of tiie arrangement come to, reached Athens on the 
5th of March. He entered at once upon an investigation of 
the claims at issue, and upon all these, with the exception of 
Don Pacifico's, he ultimately arrived at a practical agreement 
with Mr. Wyse. Even that part of tbe Don's claim which 
arose from_ tbe sacking of his house might have been a^ljusted ; 
but no evidence was forthcoming to show what value was to 
be attached to bis claim on the Portuguese Government, or to 
the papers alleged to have been destroyed on that occasion, 
by which it could have been supported. Mr. Wyse, however 
insisted on payment of a sum of 150,000 drachmas on this last 
account, and official negotiations were broken off on tbe 21st 
of April ; Baron Gros at the same time offering to act unoffi- 
cially between Mr. Wyse and the Grreek Government in tryioj? 
to bring matters to a settlement. 

Meanwhile, the French Government, rightly thinking that 
the matter in difference might be more promptly and satis- 
faotonly concluded in England than at Athens, had con- 
tinued, through M. Drouyn de Lhuys, their negotiations with 
Lord Palmerston. These had resulted in a Convention on the 
18th of April, which disposed of the whole questions in dis- 
pute. A sum of 8,500?, was to be paid by the Greek Govern- 
ment to the English Minister at Athens, to be distributed by 
hun among the different claimants, and they were also to paV 
wbatever might hereafter be found due in respect of Don 
Pacifico s Portuguese claims by two arbitrators and an um- 
pire, to be named by M. Gros, Mr. Wyse, and the Greek 
Prime Minister, M. Londos. ' The amount of these,' Lord 
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Palmerston wrote to the Queen {ISth April), ' is not likely to 
be great, if indeed anything should prove to be duo on that 
aceownt.' Before thia Convention was actually signed, the 
French Grovernment despatched a steamer to the Pirseus to 
announce to Baron Gros the basis of the proposed agreement. 
It reached the Pirasus on the 3ith of April, and on the even- 
ing of that day Baron Gros communicated the tidings to Mr. 
Wyse. But again that gentleman had been left without any 
instructions from England. Not a vrord had reached him, was 
his reply, 'which would authorise him to depart from the 
course already prescribed,' which was to renew the measures 
of coercion. They were renewed accordingly, and on the 3?th 
the Greek Government determined to submit unconditionally 
to Mr. Wyse'a demands, viz, immediate payment of 180,000 
drachmas, or about 6,500/., in settlement of the claims other 
than those of Don Pacifico on Portugal, and .a deposit of 
150,000 drachmas to meet what might ultimately be found 
due on an investigation of these claims. 

It might have been thought that this misernble affair, in 
which it was strongly felt that the dignity of England had 
somewhat suffered, would now be very promptly arranged, 
France had at least shown herself loyally disposed to heal 
the breach which had arisen. Her wounded pnde had been 
somewhat soothed by the fact that Russia had left the nego- 
tiations entirely in her hands, and it was of importance to 
her that they should not prove fruitless. Her Government, 
therefore, naturally expected that what had occurred at 
Athens would make no difference in carrying out the Con- 
vention agreed upon in London. It was indeed more oner- 
ous, as to the amount of the indemnity, than the terms 
exacted bj' Mr. Wyse, but in other respects it was more 
favourable to Greece, In any case, that it had not reached 
Athens in time was due, as we maintained, to accident ; and 
the simple course to remove all distrust upon this head was 
to assure the French Government, that the arrangement 
made with them should be frankly carried out. This course 
Lord Palmerston unfortunately did not adopt ; but, resting 
upon the nicely technical argument that, Baron Giros having 
declared his official action as mediator at an end on the 31st 
of April, we were free to resume our reprisals, he took his 
stand upon the arrangement which had been concluded at 
Athens. 

After all that had passed, it was not to be thought that 
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the_ French Gnvermnent could accept such a reply with 
patience,^ M, Drouyn de Lhuys, having faOed to persuade 
our Foreign Secretary to abandon a decision which he repre- 
sented would be construed by France as an affront, wrote to 
head-quartere for instructions. These came in the shape of a 
recall, which M, Drouyn de Lhuys communicated to Lord 
Palmerston on the 14th of May. The same day Lord John 
Russell announced the fact by letter to the Prince, ' witfa 
^reat concern,' to which the following reply was returned : 

' My dear Lord John, — Both the Queen and myself are 
exceedingly sorry at the news your letter contained. We are 
not surprised, however, that Lord Palmeraton's mode of doing 
business should not be borne by the susceptible French Gov- 
ernment with the same good humour and forbearance as by 
his colleagues. Ever yours truly, 

' Albert, 
'BucMngliam Palace, 15th Maj, 135(1.' 

Next morning Lord John Russell aimounoc'd to the Prince, 
for the information of the Queen, that the Cabinet were to 
meet that day, in the hope of finding some way of soothing 
the irritated feeling of the French Government. In his reply 
the Prince says: — 'As to Greece, I think the treaty, once 
having been signed, ought to be adhered to in good faith, 
notwithstanding the fact, that accident has given Mr. Wyse , 
better terras. This would at once put an end to the doubt, 
whether it was through accident or design that Mr. Wyse 
received the official news of the protocol bo late.' 

It happened that the Queen's birthday this year was cele- 
brated on the loth of May, and it was remarked that neither 
the French, the Russian, nor the Bavarian ambassadors were 
present at the usual official dinner given on these anniver- 
saries by the Foreign Secretary. The departure of the French 
Ambassador from London at such a time inevilably gave rise 
to surmises that something serious had occurred, and the next 
evening Lord Brougham asked for explanations on the subject 
in the House of Lords. Lord Lansdowne, in reply, represented 
the departure of M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the anniversary of 
Her Majesty's birth aa purely accidental, and in no way con- 
nected with any disposition or design to manifest any slight 
or disrespect either to Her Majesty or to this country. In the 
House of Commons, on the same evening. Lord Palmerston, 
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in reply to a similar inquiry by Mr. Milner Gibsou, went fur- 
ther, and stated that it was well known the French Ambassa- 
dor had gone to Paris to be the medinm of coramuaioation 
between the Grovemments as to that portion of the claims 
which related to Don Paeifico's demands ou Portugal, adding 
that ho trusted nothing could arise out of these circumstances 
likely to disturb the friendly relations between the two coun- 

It was, therefore, with somethiQg more than surprise that 
the public read in next day's ?Vmes the proceedings in the 
French Chamber, in which Gfeneral de la Hitte announced, 
amid loud acclamations, the recall of their Ambassador, 'his 
further residence in London beir^ no longer compatible witii 
the dignity of the Republic' The pain of the Queen and 
Prince, that any members of the Government should have 
laid themselves open to the charge of equivocation, which 
was made on all sides at home, and wa.s sure to be re-echoed 
abroad, could not be otherwise than great The gravity of 
the situation also was further augmented by the intimation 
made to them by Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador, 
oo the 18th, of his conviction that, so soon as the Emperor 
of Russia beard what had lately occurred, he would take some 
decided step which would lead to the Baron's recall. Ex- 
planations subsequently took pkce which averted this result; 
and, after the first explosion of indignation in the French 
Chambers, calmer conclusions were certain to be arrived at in 
Paris, ' The ground of our difi'erence with France,' the Pvince 
wrote (30th May) to Baron Stookmar, ' is so simple that it 
cannot possibly lead to war, though likely enough to produce 
a state of feeling which, shoidd any critical question arise, 
may help to bring about such a result.' 

But our ftovernment was, by this time, seriously alarmed. 
The French Cabinet held its ground : and at last a solution 
of the difBculty was come to, which the Prince had recom- 
mended at the first, by an agreement to substitute the stipu- 
lations of the Ijondon Convention of the 18th of April for 
those clauses of the arrangement concluded at Athens upon 
the 37th, which had not been already executed. Years elapsed 
before the sum to be paid to Don Paoiiico was settled by the 
arbitrators. It was found to be about a thirtieth part of tbe 
amount originally demanded ! 

Thus for claims which in the end were shown to be amply 
met by less than 10,000^., our Mediterranean fleet had been 
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put in motion ; we had endangered such influence in Greece 
as yet remained to ns there, and thrown her more than ever 
into the arms o£ Eussia— a matter of no slight moment in 
the event of any adverse movement from thai quarter upon 
Turkey; we had put to the strain our friendly relations with 
France, and, what struck home to English feeling more deep- 
ly than all, we had called down upon ourselves the imputation 
of having used our strength to enforce terms from a weak 
power, which we should not have ventured to demand from a 
strong one, nor tolerated, if asked from ourselves. 

Lord Stanley had given notice on the 13th of May, that 
he would call the attention of the House after the Whitsun- 
tide recess to our proceedings at Athens. But in deference 
to the request of Lord Lansdowoe to postpone his motion, 
fio as not to endanger the negotiations then pending with 
France, he had twice agreed to delays, and it was not till the 
18th of June, therefore, tliat the discussion was taken. It was 
protracted till three in the morning, and was remarkable, even 
among the great debates of the Upper House, for the display 
of power which it called forth on both sides. No fewer ttian 
301 Peers voted ; and by a majority of 37 the House afSrmed 
Lord Stanley's resolution, that while it 'fully recognised the 
right and duty of the Government to secure to Her Majesty's 
subjects residing in foreign States the full protection of the 
laws of those States, it regretted to find, by the correspond- 
ence recently laid upon the table by Her Majesty's command, 
that various claims against the Gieek Government, doubtful 
in point of justice, or exaggerated in amount, have been en- 
forced by coercive measures directed aguinst the commerce 
and people of Greece, and calculated to endanger the con- 
tinuance of our friendly relations with other Powers.' 

When, a montli previously, we had been brought into a 
critical position with both France and Eussia, the mischief to 
the country, and the embarrassment to the Ministry, resulting 
fromtbe aggressive temper in which our communications with 
Foreign Governments generally had been conducted by I^ord 
Palmerston, no less than from his management of the Greek 
question, had forced upon Lord John Eussell the determina- 
tion ' no longer to remain in office with Lord Palmerston as 
Foreign Secretary." But the motion of I^rd f 



* Thia determinKtion Lord Johii Rusaell comnmraoiitoa to the Queen in a 
tar on tho 18th of May, 1850, in wlijoh ha states : ' I fael stroncly, that tho 
leen ougM not Ui bo emoaad to theonraity of Austiiii, Franoe, and RusBia, 

Moonnt of her Minietcr.' ' 
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then haiigiag over the beads of the Government. 1l vcas ob- 
viously directed mainly against Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
John Russell was too loyal to allow a colleague to be made 
the scapegoat for the sins of the Government, even if so oon- 
stitutioQal a Minister could have consented to recognise any 
distinction in such a case between the individual Minister and 
the Government as a body. Moreover, the general foreign 
policy of the Government had been impugned, incidentally to 
the discussion in the House of Lords, and it was therefore 
impossible to avoid taking a decision by the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. 

The opportunity for doing so was afforded upon a motion 
brought forward tbere by Mr. Roebuck on the 25th of June, 
affirming that the principles on which the foreign policy 
of the Government had been regulated were calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of the country, and, in times 
of imesampled difficulty, to preserve peace between England 
and the various nations of the world. It was good policy to 
couch this motion in terms to draw away the discussion from 
the course pursued in reference to the Greek claims, where 
the taslc of defence would have been by no means easy, to 
the larger question of the general action of the Government, 
which, however open to attack in details, and however it had 
resulted in estranging from us the goodwill of other countries, 
had, at all events, not involved us in armed conflict with any 
European State. That result was tangible, and could be un- 
derstood by all. On the other hand, the full details of what 
bad caused us to be looked upon abroad with extreme dislike 
and distrust could not be made public, and those which were 
known were of a nature to be thoroughly appreciated only by 
men trained to statesmanship, and accustomed to take into 
account the views and feelings of nations and governments 
different from our own. The Government had, moreover, a 
strong point to make in the argument, that it had been their 
principle to leave democracy and despotism to fight out their 
own battles ; and there was a large section of the House of 
Oommons who thought none the worse of them, if their For- 
eign Secretary, while accepting this general principle, had 
gone a long way in taking up the side of democracy in the 
fight. 

A large and more influential section of the House, how- 
ever, took a very different view. Their charge against the 
Government was, that by constant interference in the affairs 
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of other oountries, it had violated its own professed principle 
of non-intervention ; and that the time had come to protest 
before the world, that this country was true to that principle, 
and repudiated the sj-Btematic deviation from it, which had 
been illustrated by our action throughout the Italian peninsula, 
in Spain, in Portugal, and in Austria, lioolcing to the way 
the question was brought forward, and the men by whom the 
attack upon the Government policy was conducted, it is im- 
possible to read without surprise that Lord Palmeiston 
regarded it ' as a shot fired by a foreign conspiracy, aided and 
abetted by a domestic intrigue,' " Lord Stanley, Ixird Aber- 
deen, Lord Canning, and Lord Brougham, among others, in 
the Upper House — Sir James Graham, Sir William Moles- 
worth, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Man- 
ners, Mr. Cobden, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Disraeli in the 
Lower — with other men of the most diverse political views 
and connections, all combined in this attack. Credulous, in- 
deed, must the man have been, or blinded by personal pique, 
who could accept the assumption that statesmen of such a 
stamp couid be the instruments either of foreign conspiracy 
or of domestic intrigue. It may bo classed with the still more 
extraordinary hallucination on the part of Lord Palmerston, 
with which we shall hereafter have to deal, that this removal 
from office at the time of the French ooup-d'^tat in 1851 was 
due to a cabal of the despotic Courts of the Continent in con- 
cert with our own ! ° 

Nothing can be more certain than that the adverse vote of 
the House of Lords had been asked for and given in order to 

• See his later to his brother of Stii July 18^0 printed at p "23 vol i of 
Mr. Erelyn Aahlaj 8 Life of Lot i Bslji srstoa An ill into msd poljtioal parti 
Ban in the pass on of party debate aoold soaroely have been ex use I for ndn s 
ing in this kind of BStraTagant Btatement , but the oaBert on was oonalantly^ 



made at the tima ineinili u I □ nn Parlia 

ment,— upon whosa Ve hear 

gontlemoii,' ea d Mr C wban 

tbay find the ' ber j oo ll^ 

designaUng them all the 

the Bome oeoaa on Lo I 

Chief Justice) thattli aagaust 

the QovemmentwoR due a .1i~1i uoujab ou^pji th a t to eup 

phmBng them n office hj askmg la t not poea b e for the Hon gentleman 
to apeoulata upon the po sibihty that man m this H use may intend to gi e 
their votes irithont ■eiSrencB to pol t col oomb nations ? Does ie esd do the 
posBibilitj of that oouibb of action, which ansea from a eonseientious convictioa 
as to the truth!' 

1 This estrnordinacr statement appears 
Lord PlibiiersioH; vol. i. pp. SlU' ■" - ">•■< 
brotb.6r, of SSud January, 186S. 
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efface tlie stain from tlie honour of the country which the ma- 
jority conceived to hare been brought upon it by Lord Pal- 
merston's proceedings in Greece. The step was probably 
inevitable, but no one could have regretted more than the 
Queen and the Prince the embarrassing position in which the 
Government were placed by it, and the necessity to which it 
led for a further agitation of the whole subject of our foreign 
policy in the Commons. Whatever way the debate might ter- 
minate, trouble was only too likely to ensue. A defeat of the 
Government could scarcely fail to reveal the fact that no effi- 
cient Gtovemmenfc could be formed from the incongruous ranks 
of their opponents; while their sucoeas might stiU further 
aggravate the distrust with which our foreign policy was 
regarded everywhere abroad. Happily the debate was con- 
ducted on both sides with a tone aod temper, which laid to 
rest any apprehensions that might previously Lave been enter- 
tained on the last of these grounds. 

It was indeed a memorable debate, which will always rank 
high in Parliamentary annals for the fine display of eloquence 
and intellectual power by which it was distinguished. With- 
out a note, without pause, or hesitation, or sign of fatigue, 
Lord Palmerston vindicated through nearly five hours the 
principles and proceedings of his long career as Foreign Sec- 
retary, holding even his adversaries in a spell of admiration, 
not unmixed with wonder, at a mental and physical effort so 
remarkable in a man of sixty-six. ' No man,' Mr. Gladstone 
ownedin the course, nestday, of a speech of unusual power, in 
which he dissected with merciless logic a large portion of Lord 
Palmerston's defence, 'had listened with greater admiration 
than himself, while from the dusk of one day to the dawn of 
the next, he defended his policy, before a crowded House of 
Commons, in that gigantic intellectual and physical effort.' 
And Sir Robert Peel, — who, as if unconsciously giving to the 
House, in this his last speech, a legacy of the ripest fruits of 
his political experience, by which they should long remember 
him, never spoke in a nobler spirit, or in language more im- 
pressive in its dignified simplicity, — went out of his way to 
describe Lord Palmerston's defence as ' that most able and most 
temperate speech, which made us proud of the man who de- 
livered it, and in which he vindicated with becoming spirit, and 
with an ability worthj- of his name and place, that course of 
conduct which he had pursued.' But not less vividly remem- 
bered were the words, in which he had just before condemned 
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tbe mischievous principle on -which the diplomatic action of 
this country had been conducted by the subject ol; this pane- 
gyric: 

'WLen I Bee,' he said, ' jour present posiUooieith Austria, with France, 
and with Eassia, and when I see also the many questions that remain uneel- 
tleii with the States m the North of Europe, and when, on the other hand i 
linow the positive advantaga it is to this country that you should be on the 
moat friendly footing with all those Powers, how can 1 TOte that the course 
you haye been tafcing is the best calculated to preserve peace t Peace, no 
doubt, there is. There is no disiurbance. Thei'efore, if the words in the 
Resolution have any meaning at all, they must mean that your policy is cal- 
culated to iKiuntain those amicable relations which ought to exist between 
the Great Powers of Europe for tlidr separate and individual adTantage. If 
you appeal to diplomacy, let me in the first place ask, What fa this diploma- 
cy ? It is a costly engine for mainfaming peace. It is a remarkable instru- 
ment used by civilised nations for the purpose of preventing war. Unless it 
be used to appease the angry passions of individaal men, to check the feel- 
ings that rise oat of naOonol reaentoienl^it is an instrument not only costly, 
but mischievous. H; lien, jour apphoation of diplomacy be to faster every 
wound, to proTOte instead of soothing resentmenta, to place a Minister m 
every Court of Europe for tha purpose, not of preventing quarrels, nor of ad- 
juslJng quarrels, but for the purpose of continuing an angry correspondance, 
of promoting what is supposed to be an English mteresl^ and of keeping up 
with the representatives of other Powers, then I say that not only is 
_ iditore upon this costly instrument thrown away, but this gi-eat en- 
(iu.a, used by civilised societj for the pui-pose of maintaining peace, is per- 
verted into a cause of bMtUity and war.' 

The application of these weighty words was obvious, and 
Sir Robert Peel had so well illustrated in his own career tlie 
value of diplomacy as an engine for maintaining peaceful and 
cordial relations with other countries, that they carried with 
them a peculiar force. When he bad been driven from office 
in 1846, an harmonious understanding existed between Eng- 
land and all the Conrts of Europe. Notoriously all this was 
changed, and why ? Because we had not followed the rule 
by which hia policy had been guided, of doing by others pre- 
cisely as he would have wished them to do by us, and by 
never interfering, to use his own language, ' with the domestic 
affairs of other countries, without some clear and undeniable 
necessity arising from circumstances affecting the interests of 
this country,' 

Much eloquence had been expended daring the debate in 
advocating the principle that England was bound to support 
a crusade in favour of self^overnment in other countries, with- 
out regard to their peculiar institutions, or tlieir fitness to 
apply the principles of self-control and mntual toleration on 
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which the success of self-government depends. The conclud- 
ing part of Sir Robert. Peel's speech was devoted to exposing 
the fallacy and danger of such a principle. Every word of 
that admirable peroration told ; for the action talien by our 
Uovernmenfc in Italy, Austria, and Hungary, was present to 
the minds of his audience, as the emphatic commentary upon 
the speaker's words — the last which were to fall from him in 
that House, which he had so long swayed, less by his elo- 
quence than by his unselfish devotion to the welfare of the 
country and her people :— 

' It is my firm bolief that you will not advance the cause of constitutional 
government hj attempting to diotato to other nalions. If you do, your in ten- 
tiooa -will be mistaken, you will rouao feelings npon which you do not calcu- 
late, jou will invite opposition to goveniment; and beware that the time 
does not arrive when, frightened by your own interference, you withdraw 
yoar countenance froio those whom jou have escited, and leave upon their 
mind the bitter recollection that you have betiayed them. If you sncceed, 
I doubt wbeChei' the institutions that take root under your patronage will be 
lasting. Conatitational liberty irill be worked out by those who aspire to 
freedom only by their own effbits. Ton will only overload it by your help, 
by your principle of interference againat which I remonstrate, against which 
I eater my protest, to which I f o-night will be no pai-ty. You are departing 
from the established policy of England, you are involving yourselves in diffi- 
culties, the extent of which you can hardly conceive, you are bestowing no 
aid on the cause of conetitutional freedom, but are encouraging its advocates 
to look to yott for aid instead of those eSbrts which can alone establish it, 
and upon the suceessfol esertion of which alone it canba useful. ... I am 
dotermined to take upon this occasion the eonrse which I have taken npon 
every other; 1 will not evade the difficulty by silence or absence ; Iwill state 
tlie grounds upon which I protest ngainst the Resolution, the carrying of 
which I believe will give a false impression with respect to the dignity and 
honour of this country, and will establish a principle which you cannot carry 
into eieention without imminent danger to the I>est inlercsts of the king- 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli followed Sir Robert 
Peel in the debal;e, and after a few words from Mr, Roebuck, 
the division was taken at four in the morning, and a majority 
of 46 declared in favour of the motion, 3X0 having voted in its 
favour, and 2Si against it. 

While this debate, which extended over five nights, was 
in progress, public indignation was once more escifced by a 
cowardly outrage upon the Queen, committed, not, as on 
former occasions, by a person of mean condition, but by a 
man of good family, called Robert Pate, who had held a com- 
' 1 the army for five years. While Her Majesty was 
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leaving Cambridge House, wLere she had called to make in- 
quiries for the Duke of Cambridg'e who was seriously ill, this 
person started forward and struck a blow with a cane at Her 
Majesty's face. Its force was fortunately broken by the bon- 
net, but it inflicted a severe bruise on the forehead.' It is to 
this attack that the Prince alludes in the following letter to 
Baron Stockmar the next day : 



avail myself of it to tell you that vicloria, tiank God, is well, 
although her forehead is much braised, and her nerves are 
still somewhat shaken by the shameful occurrence of yester- 
day. The perpetrator is a dandy, whom you must often have 
seen in the Park, where he had made himself conspicuous. 
He maintains the closest silence as to his motiveSj but is 
maoifestly deranged, AH this does not help to make one 
cheerful. 

' In the House the debate on Greece has ah^ady la.sted 
four nights. Palmerston spoke for five hours without a mo- 
ment's pause. His speech is a masterpiece. The state of 
affairs, however, will not be improved by it ; and we may 
have a resignation of the Ministry to-morrow. Peel, Graham, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Molesworth, Cobden, all go against the 
Ministry, and speak in strong terms. The Ministry has iden 
tified iteelf entirely with Palmerston. 

* The Exhibition is now attacked furiously by The Times, 
and the House of Commons is going to drive us out of the 
Park. There is immense eseitement on the subject. If we 
are driven out of the Park the work is dune for ! ! Never 
was anything so foolish. 

'Buckingham Palnoe, 23tli June, 1850.' 

From this letter it is apparent that down to the last tiio 
fate of the Ministry hung in the balance. The division of 
next morning, however, removed all uncertainty upon this 
subject. The House of Commons had, by its vote, accepted 
the defence, 'more able and admirable than convincing,' as it 
has been called by a not unfriendly critic, ' of the statesman 
whose political existence depended on the result. His posi- 

' Pate was subsequently tried, on tho lltii of July, and sentanoocl to seven 
ycdB' ti-onsportntiqu, ttejurylmvingdeclmsd to reoognbe the pleaofinsanity, 
wbioh, as usual, was set up by Pate's counsel. Mo molivo for the attack wjiB 
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tion,' the same writer adds, ' was an appeal to parliamentary 
magnanimiW, and he and his partisans made a triumph of the 
occasion. But opinions remained much what they were be- 
fore.'" This no doubt was so ; but having perilled the exist- 
ence of the Ministry upon the defence of his policy, Lord John 
Russell had now no alternative but to put aside the intention 
which he had for some time entertained, of arranging for the 
acceptance by Lord Palmereton of some other office, where 
his great energy and vigorous practical sense, undisturbed by 
the strong personal feelings wiiich influenced Ms demeanoui 
towards foreign States, might be used with u 
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and Lord Falmeraton. 

It waa well for the Prince that the recent Whitsuntide 
recess had enabled him to recruit his strength and spirits 
in the open-air life at Osborne, where he found ever welcome 
recreation in superintending the works in progress, in laying 
ont_ the grounds, in planning farm cottages, and making ex- 
periments with his sewage apparatus. On the 33rcl of May 
he writes from there to the Doweger Duchess of Coburg :— 

'In our island home we are wholly given up to the enjoy- 
ment of the warm summer weather. The children oatch but- 
terflies, Victoria sits under the trees, and I drink the Kissin- 
gen water RagotzUy. To-day Mama-Aunt (the Duchess of 
Kent) and Charles (Prince Leiningen) are to come to stay a 
fortnight with us: then we go to town to compress the (so- 
called) pleasures of the season into four weeks. God be 
merciful to us miserable sinners ! ' 

But the return to town brought, in addition to the usual 
fatigues of the London season, unusual ansiety in the critical 
condition of the Ministry ; and this was now to be followed 
by other moidents, which imposed a strain of the severest 
kmd upon the spirits and energy of the Prince. 

To add to the manifold difficulties which ab-eady attended 
the preparations for the Great Exhibition, an opposition of' 
tlie most determined character had grown up both in the 
press and in Parliament to its being placed in Hyde Park. 
For a time this opposition threatened to be triumphant, and 
the Commissionera saw no alternative, in that event, but to 
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abandon the scheme altogether. "While things were in this 
state, the assault upon tbe Queen came still further to in- 
crease the Prince's anxiety, and a few days afterwards the 
death of Sir Bobert Peel, in which he had to mourn not 
merely a disaster to the nation, but a loss to himself of a 
most valued iriend. 

Enough has already been said in these volumes to show 
how deep and cordial was the mutual regard which subsisted 
between two men, who wer n Uy a cted to each other 

by a community of tastes and p n pi n art, in literature, 
in morals, and in politics. Wl n S E b rt Peel's Ministry 
came to an end, the Prince hal a k d hat the cessation of 
the Minister's official relations w 1 h C urt might make no 
alteration in other respects n he n urse between them. 

' I shall be very happy,' wa he rej ly f om Drayton Manor, 
' to avail myself of your Royal Highness's kind permission 
occasionally to write to your Royal Highness, However 
much I am enjoying the contrast between repose and official 
life, I may say, I hope without presumption, — I am sure with 
perfect sincerity, — that the total interruption of every sort of 
communication with your Royal Highness would be a very 
severe penalty. It was only yesterday that I was separating 
from the rest of my correspondence all the letters which I 
have received from the Queen and your Royal Highness dur- 
ing the long period of five years, in order that I might en- 
sure their exemption from the fate to which in these days all 
letters (however confidential) seem to be destmed, and I 
couid not review them without a mixed feeling of gratitude 
for the considerate indulgence and kindness of which they 
contained such decisive proofs, and of regret that such a 
source of constantly recurring interest and pleasure was dried 
up. I can act in conformity with your Royal Highness's 
gracious wishes, and occasionally write to you without saying 
a word of which tbe most jealous or sensitive successor in 
the confidence of the Queen could complain.' ' 

Subsequent intercourse had drawn closer and closer the 
bond of friendship which had been established almost from 

' In tlio same letter, tliis pia^age oucnra; ' The beat spoEntatlon whlcli ttls 
oountry oould eag^a ia woulii be n Eoj-al QaDBry wDrthj of a nntionBl oolloo- 
laott of pictures. If there were some vaeaiit npartiuetits, they would be fliled 
by presents and bQa-aosta of pioturoa woi'f h i""*" iiiirLfls thi- t\nAt nf t^ye-ffjviir tMmr, * 
Twenty-eix vem-a Bito elapsed since, 
thia anggestiou ; for the inci'anaed apo 
more tluui fovestnlled. 
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tlie beginning of their correspondence. In Sir Robert Peel 
the Prince_ found an adviser to whom he could always turn in 
perfect reliaiice on a loyal sincerity, which delighted to place 
at his command all the resources of his wide esperience and 
his matured thought. Having since 1846 renounced his place 
as & leader in the war o£ party, Sir Robert Peel was in a po- 
sition more fully to appreciate the dispassionate yet earnest 
vigilance with which the Prince, as he knew from his c£Bcial 
experience, regarded on principle all political and social ques- 
tions ; while on the other hand the Prince had constant rea- 
son to admire the single-minded patriotism of the statesman, 
whose services to the country were never more conspicuous 
than since his retirement from office, in giving dignity and 
breadth of view to the deliberations of Parliament. His sup- 
port to the Prince upon the Commission for the Great Exhi- 
bition had been unflagging ; and in the approaching discus- 
sion in Parliament as to its site would have been invaluable. 
To lose suoh a friend at such a time was, therefore, no ordi- 
nary calamity. How the Prmce felt i^ his letters show. 
Thus, oij the day after Sir Robert Peel's death, he writes to 
Baron Stockmar : 

' Dear Stockmar, — You will mourn with us deeply, for you 
know the extent of our loss, and valued our friend as we did. 
Peel closed his eyes last night about eleven ! Too will have 
heard that he fell with, or rather from his horse, opposite our 
garden wall last Saturday, and broke his collar-bone and 
shoulder-blade. He suffered greatly, and was worn out with 
pain, fever, and a gouty constitution. Only a few hours be- 
fore his accident he was seated with us in the Commission, 
advising as to the difficult position into which we bad been 
thrown in regard to the Exhibition by the refusal to allow us 
the use of the Park. 

The debate on Palmerston had lasted the previous night 
till five in the morning, and Peel bad made an admirable 
speech. Now he is cold. . . . We are in deep grief; add 
to which, I cannot conceal from you that we are on the point 
of having to abandon the Exhibition altogether. We have 
announced our intention to do so, if on the day the vast build- 
ing ought to be begun the site is talien from us. Peel was 
to have taken charge of tlie business in the Lower House. 
It is to come to the vote to-morrow, and the public is inflamed 
by the newspapers to n ' 
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' Our friend, in momenta like tHs, ia sorely missed. If 
you cau come, pray do so, for we liave need of you. 
' Bucldngliam Palaee, 3rd Julj, 1850.' 

The next day tlie Prince writes to tha Duohssa of Kent 
who was then abroad : ' 

' Since you left us blow after blow has fallen upon us, . . , 
And now death haa snatched from us Peel, the best of men' 
our truest friend, the strongest bulwark of the throne, the 
greatest statesman of his time ! You know the whole extent 
of om- loss ; and such a frightful death ! 

'The Duke of Cambridge, too, is not likely to recover, for 
he cannot get up his strength. Further to distress ua, the 
whole public— led on by 2'Ae Times— h&s all at once made a 
set against me and the Exhibition on the ground of interfer- 
ence with Hyde Park. We are to pack out of London with 
our nuisance to the Isle of Dogs, &c. &c. There is to be a 
division in the House about it to-day. Peel was to have 
taken the lead in our defence, but now there is no one with 
influence enough to procure a hearing for justice and reason. 
If we are beaten, we shall have to give the whole thing up, 
'BuokingliamPalsoe, itli July, 1330.' 

The Queen and Prince were now to share the common 
experience, that 



Tidings reached them that the Queen of the Belgians was 
tUanningly iU, and, a few days later (8th July), the Dulce of 
Cambridge died. In announcing his death to the Duchess 
Dowager of Saxe-Coburg, the Prince again recura to the 
topic of the far heavier loss which was^ uppermost in his 
thoughts : — 

' Every day brings us fresh sorrow. Yesterday evening 
the good Duke of Cambridge died ; the family is plunged in 
gnef. The Strelitzes came five hours too late, and found 
their father already cold. We went with them to-day to see 
the body. ITie poor old gentleman slept softly away at the 
last, after his strength had been quite exhausted by a three- 
weeks' fever. 
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' Sir Robert Peel is to be buried to-day. The feeling in 
the country is absolutely not to be described. We have lost 
our truest friend and tmstieafc counsellor, the throne its most 
valiant defender, the country its most open-minded and great- 
est statesman, 

' Buctiiigham Palaoe, flth July, 1850,' 

Writing the same day to King Leopold, Her Majesty 
says :— ' Peel ia to be buried to-day. The sorrow and grief 
at his death are most touching, and the country mourns over 
bim as over a father. Every one seems to have lost a per- 
sonal friend.' It was indeed so. From the time his life was 
known to be in danger, the entrance of his house was be- 
sieged by crowds, to whom a bulletin of his progress ^-ras 
from time to time read by a policeman. The faces of his 
friends, as they passed from the door, were eagerly scanned, 
and sorrow fell upon people's hearts at the grave sadness 
which alone was to be read there. The deep and sileat grief 
of all classes was most affecting. Biography, like history, 
repeats itself, and what Tacitus wrote of Agricola might have 
been applied, word for word, to the modem statesman : — 
' To his family the closing of his life was a deep affliction ; it 
was a heavy grief to his friends, and cast a gloom even over 
strangers and those to whom his person was unknown. As 
he lay siok, the common people, too, and those who generally 
feel no concern in public events, thronged about his house, 
and hia name was on all men's tongues, in the market-place 
and in the streets. Nor was there any one who, hearino- of 
his death, either was glad, or went on his way and thought of 

In the case of Sir Robert Pee!, as in so many others, death 
swept away the mists of passion or prejudice, or mere in- 
(hfference, which had veiled the true proportions of his char- 
acter from many eyes. His patience, his courage, the wise 
and far-seeing counsels with which he had tempered the 
action and strengthened the hands of the Government which 
had driven him from office, had subdued even his adversaries. 
I'he attachment, so hard to sacrifice, of the bulk of the party 
he had led had bean replaced by the daily growing e ' 



9 ' Mrm ait^ ejm i^U liKluosas, amiaia ieiatis, ectmnek eiiam ignoUsmte 
ma sme eurafusi. Vulffus quoqua, el Me aliad aaeas populus, et veniUaiiefa 

ad domitiim, et per font a aiireulna lot — '-^ — ' ■ --- -■--- - ■'■■' ■ ■ 

AgricoliE, aui icdaiiis sit, aut ataiim oh 
VOL. 11. — 11 
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the nation, and in the shock it felt at a loss for which it was 
BO little prepared, the coniitry became alive to the fact, that 
he had possessed their confidence in a measure to which no 
other public man oould pretend. Lord John Russell in the 
Lower, and Lords Lansdowne and Stanley in the Upper 
House, spoke in generous and glowing terms of the void 
which the disappearanee of a 'great man and a great states- 
man,' as he was styled by Lord Stanley, had created in the 
council of the nation; but of the many eloquent things that 
were said on all sides, no words are more likelv to be long 
remembered than the few by wbich the Duke of Wellington, 
in a voice thickened with emotion, paid his tribute to the 
fi-iend whose public and private worth he had reason to know 
BO well. ' In all the course of my acquaintance with Sir 
Robert Peel I never knew a man in whose truth and justice 
I had a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw a more in- 
variable desire to promote the public service. In the whole 
course of my communications with him I never knew an in- 
stance in which he did not show the strongest attachment to 
truth ; and I never saw in tlie whole course of my life the 
slightest reason for suspecting that he stated anything which 
he did not believe to be the fact.' It need not be said, how 
much this quality of entire trutlifulnesa endeared Sir Robert 
Peel to tbe Prince, himself tlie soul of truth, and impa- 
tient almost to a fault of the moral weakness whioh its a!> 
sence implies. 

As Sir Robert Peel had enjoined by his will that his fu- 
neral should be of the simplest kind, and that he should be 
buried beside his fatliet and mother in the family vault at 
Drayton Bassett, the nation could only substitute for the 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey, which it was eager to 
have assigned him, a monument there at the public expense. 
This was voted by Parliament, a few days after his death, on 
the motion of Lord John Russell, from whom the public, at 
the same time, learned that the offer of a peerage had been 
declined by ikdy Peel. ' Her own wish,' he said, ' was to 
bear no other name than that by which Sir Robert Peel was 
known.' Any other course, she had at the same time inti- 
mated, would have been contrary to her husband's wish re- 
corded in his will, that none of his family shoiild accept, if 
offered, of any title, distinction, or reward, on account of any 
services he might be supposed to have rendered to his country. 

It might seem hard for even malice to misinterpret the 
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motives for sucli an injunction. But so actively was it mis- 
construed by those, — a class that never dies — who by a per- 
verse instinct busy themsalves with putting a false gloss 
upon the simplest acts, that Mr. Goulbum, one of Sir Robert 
Peel s executors, thought it necessary to write to the Prince 
upon the subject on the 7th of August. After referring to 
the opinion, which he says has been actively circulated, that 
Sir Robert Peel's recommendation to hia family to decline a 
peerage, if offered, ' implied a disparagement of the Peerage, 
and was founded on feelings entertained by him of contempt 
for or hostility to the House of Peers,' Mr. Godburn con- 
tinues : ' I am confident your Royal Highness knew Sir Rob- 
ert Peel too well to entertain any such misunderstanding of 
his character.' Ha then refers to the terms in which the in- 
junction was coaveyed, and of which he enclosed a copy, as 
the best evidence, ' that so far from not deeming the Peerage 
an object of lionourable ambition. Sir Robert Peel's view, in 
the memorandum which he left, was to stimulate those who 
might succeed him to the attainment of the honour; think- 
mg it more desirable, both as regarded the public interests 
and their individual character, that such distinctions should 
be received as the reward of their own merit, rather than en- 
joyed a.s the result of the public services of another.' 
To this letter the Prince replied :— 

'My dear Mr. Goulburn,— I return you the enclosed 
touching paper with my best thanks. I had already seen a 
copy of it, as well as I can remember ; at least Her Majesty 
and myself were quite aware of poor Sir Robert's feelings;* 
and could never believe, for a moment, that he meant auy- 
thmg else by his injunction, than to carry that disinterested- 
ness, which so much distinguished him, even beyoud the 
grave, and, at the same time, to stimulate his children, not to 
seek support in his memory, but rather to rely upon their own 
exertions. This is as honourable to a wise parent as decliu- 
lug all reward was to the statesman and patriot. 

'How lamentable a sign of our times it is, that even such 
motives should not be safe from malicious imputation, and 
should become a subject for idle gossip 1 Believe me always, 
ray dear Mr. Goulburn, ' Yours truly. 
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The death of Peel was much folt by Baron Stockmar, who 
had ranked him among his friends since 1819. 0£ all public 
men he believed him to be the one whom England could, at 
this time, least afford to lose; and knowing well what a 
friend and stay the Queen and Prince had lost in him, he was 
not slow in expressing his warm sympathy with what be 
knew them to be suffering.' Wbat that was the Queen's let- 
ters had told him. It must have been haid for him, weak 
and ailing as he was, to resist such an appeal as this from 
Osborne (33rd July) :— 

' You do not answer my anxious letters. Pray, do listen 
to our entreaties to come. It will do you good to be with 
my beloved Prince. He longs for you. Since the night of 
your poor friend's death he again wakes so early, and this is 
a sad distress to me. Clark admits that it is the mind, 
.... Diet hM been of no avail. He has likewise been so 
shamefully plagued about the Exhibition, that for the honour 
of the country (which would have been grievously injured, 
if a little knot of selfish people had succeeded in driving him 
out of the only place where the architects said it could be) 
he felt their conduct much, and thought so much about it, 
that this has also helped to make him wake eariy. 

A letter was on its way from the Baron to assure the 
Prince that he was resolved to summon up whatever strength 
he could to enable him to come to England, in answer to his 
own and the Queen's appeal ; and in the same letter he went, 
as usual, fully into all the bearings of Sir Robert Peel's death 
upon the state of pari;ies and of public affairs. Of the 
Prince's reply (33nd July) to this letter, the following pas- 
sages are important : — 

'. . . .1 duly received your letter about Peel and . 

As to the former I said to Victoria, immediately after his 
death, what was a deduction from the same line of reasoning 
as your own. As Peel's only ambition and chief wish was to 
leave a fair name in the history of the country — " the ambi- 
tion of an honourable fame," as he himself once expressed 

' The QuBOQ (Stli July) writes to King leopoH ; ' Albert, who hud bBeii so 
fresh and Well, when, wa eame back (&om Oebovue^j looks 80 pale and fagged 
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it — the time and manner of his death have, in truth, accom- 
piished his desire. For at no time did he stand so unfettered, 
BO eminentljr a patriot, and so high in public opinion as jusfc 
now; and his "last speech was the epitome of the plan he 
aimed at maintaining of a mediator, well disposed to all par- 
ties, and thereby controlling them and directing the govern- 
nieot of the couutrj. 

'The suddenness of his death has magnified, both here 
and abroad, the gap which hia death must occasion ; and pity 
for what he suffered has increased the affection and gratitude 
that are felt towards him. Yet who knows -whether he would 
have been able to maintain in the long run the position nhich 
he aspired to occupy, without di-awing upon himself the 
hatred of parties, or perhaps even giving them occasion for 
just reproach ? 

'The debate on Foreign Affairs had shown him all the 
difficulty of what he had undertaken, lie could not call the 
policy good, and yet he did not wish to damage the Ministry, 
and this solely because he considered that a Protectionist 
Ministry succeeding them would be dangerous to the coun- 
try, and had quite determined not to take office himself. But 
would the fact that his health no longer admitted of his 
doing so have been sufficient, as time went on, to make his fol- 
lowers and friends bear with patient resignation their own 
permanent exclusion from office ? I doubt it.' 

By this time the Prince's mind was at ease in reference to 
the site of the Exhibition. It is impossible to say how much 
the vote of tjie House of Commons may have been influenced 
by its being known that the voice of its most distinguished 
member, now silent, M'ould have been the first to be raised in 
support of the appropriation of the space in Hyde Park to the 
purpose ; but when the discussion came on {4th July) the Op- 
position were defeated by a very large majority. In the other 
House the hostile motions were withdrawn, and a few days 
afterwards the Prince was able to note in his diary, ' The feel- 
ing respecting Hyde Park is quite changed.' 

Another difficulty had, however, arisen about the necessary 
funds. None of the tenders for the building were under 
100,000?,, and the subscriptions were very far short of this 
amount.' Grave deliberations as to ways and means with 
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Sir Chsirles Wood, Lord Overs tone, Lord Granville, and Mi-. 
Labouchere, had not resulted in any satislactoiy solution of 
the problem ; when the idea of creating a guarantee fund, 
to meet any contingent deficienoj', was happily suggested, 
Mr. (now Sir Samuel) Peto, with his partners, led the way on 
the 13th of Jul^ by pledging themselves to the extent of 
50,000^., and this spirited example was quickly followed in 
so liberal a way, that a sum was in a few days subscribed for, 
which put an end to all further anxiety on this bead. It was 
little dreamt of at the time, tbat the success of the Exhibi- 
tion would make a dead letter of these guarantees ; for even 
the most sanguine of its promoters could not have anticipated 
that the enterprise would not only pay for itself, but leave, 
as it did, a balance in the liands of tlie Commissioners of 
nearly a quarter of a miDion. On the 16th of July Mr. Pax- 
ton's exquisite and most ingenious design for the structure 
itself was accepted by the Commissioners, and a contract for 
its completion by the end of the year was concluded with 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson. The Prince's mind was tlius 
set free to consider the sufficiently engrossing question, how 
the building was to be arranged and filled. 

The session was drawing to a close, — little but routine 
business remaining to be discussed, — and the demands of the 
London 'season' had been satisfied, so that the Queen and 
Prince were now enabled to seek a few days' rest at Osborne. 
That it was sorely needed, even the Prince, who was little 
apt to complain, is compelled, in writing to Baron Stockmar, 
to admit ; 

'Dear Stockmar,— Two days ago we entered upon a qui- 

Tho backwaTiJnoss of the subscriptions was of course n cood point for them to 
handle, and one of Leeoli'a cniloona repreeented tlie Prince (vol. xviii. n, 229) 
OS ' The Industrious Boy,' oap iu hand, with ' PiotiEB to ramember the Esposi- 
tion ' insoilbed imder it and followed by some reraes, of wMeh tlie &rst will 
servo to show the genecul oiiaractcr : 

Ktvthe (ronhlcs of fl poor yonns Prinoe 

Oh, help lim ont, aoi eommeroe bwbH jour Btore. 

The Prince, who hos the rare qunlity of ergojing a joke none the less for hoing 
the Bubjeot of it, had presarvBd tbia cartoon among his reoords of the Eshib£ 
Hon. ' If you want to Isnow what public men are like,' ha would aay, ' you 
must study the carioaturaa of their day.' He made a great oollootion of Ihem ; 
thinMiig them of the highest value, as indicBtlona of 'the age and body ot the 
tjme, Ite focm and pressure.' 
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eter and more endurable phase of existence — I mean we 
came liere. In town it became at last quite impossible to go 
on longer, and I am sorry to say I was again suffering from 
sleeplessness and exLanstion, Nevertheless, in all the Eiat- 
ters which I had in hand, I had triumphant success. 

' The Times has had to back ont of the position it took «p 
about the Park, and we have managed to get together a 

fuarantee fund of 300,000?., which enables ua to erect our 
wilding, for the subscriptions are very backward. . . . 
' T was delighted with your article about Peel, which is 
very striking.' I think of making my epigraph on him in a 
speech which I am to make in October at York, where the 
Mayoi-s of the three kingdoms intend to give the Lord Mayor 
of London a banquet, in return for that given by the City, 
and to whicli they have invited the Royal Commissioners and 
myself. 

' Osborne, 20tli July, 1B50.' 

It was during this stay at Osbome that the Queen found 
herself under the necessity of placing upon record, in a Mem- 
orandum, which has already become historical, her views as 
to the transaction of business between the Crown and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

There was no part of her duties as a Sovereign which the 
Queen, in common with the Prince, considered more to de- 
mand her constant supervision, than the communications with 
Foreign Powers through our representatives abroad. These 
are conducted by the Foreign Secretary ; but it is not merely 
to him, but to the First Minister, that the Sovereign looks 
for advice on questions of foreign policy, for the treatment 
of which, as well as for the general policy of his Cabinet, he 
is primarily responsible. To him, therefore, as well as to the 
Sovereign, copies o£ despatches and of all other documents, 
which pass through the Foreign OiBce, are communicated. 
Only after botb have been consulted, can any step be taken 
with propriety, which involves a question of principle ; and 
a line of action ouce agreed on cannot with propriety be va- 
ried, without a fresh reference to both. 

Involving as they do vital questions of peace and war, 

' On hearing of his IVisnd'B death, Stockmar KTOte on the impulse of the 
moment a maBtevly atmlj^ia of his character, which waa puhiishod In the 
Devisehs Zeitrntg of the 10th July. It has been reprinted in his Daakward- 
igliittn, p. 616 afw^. 
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our foreign relations have always been regarded as demand- 
ing in an especial degree the attention oi the Sovereign. No 
one,- it may be assumed, can more earnestly desire to uphold 
tlie dignity, the power, and the prestige o£ this country than 
the monarch who presides over its fortunes, and in whom its 
majesty is personified. To no one can the maintenance of 
peace, with all that peace implies, be more dear. No Minis- 
ter, however patriotic, however conscientious, would be Ulcely 
to watch what passes throughout the Continent of Europe 
with a more vigilant eye, or a more earnest regard for the 
permanent welfare of the country, than the Sovereign, -who, 
of all persons in it, is most closely identified with its inter- 
ests and its honour. Likes or dislikes for this or that reign- 
ing family, the ambition of diplomatic triumphs, soreness for 
diplomatic defeats, the propagation of pet political theories, 
can have no place in the mind of the monarch of a constitu- 
tional kingdom like ours, who, while her iirst thought is to 
keep her empire safe, honoured, respected, is bound fo main- 
tain at all times a frank and dignified courtesy toward other 
Sovereigns and their Govemioents. For this reason it is, 
that it has always been a prominent function of the Crown to 
watch closely and continuously the state of our foreign relar 
tions, and to keep itself lully advised of the policy of the 
Government as bearing upon them in every essential detail. 

At no period during Her Majesty's reign more than dur- 
ing the period since Lord Palmerston's return to office, in 
1846, had the utmost prudence and forbearance been neces- 
sary in the management of our diplomatic relations. At the 
same time, our true course was a simple one, and it was clear- 
ly marked out for us. ]n the troubles by which other mon- 
archies were shaken, we were in no way called upon to inter- 
fere. To stand aloof, ready to throw our influence into the 
scale; if called upon to advise, or to mediate, but to do noth- 
ing which should create irritation or distrust, or foster hopes 
which we must inevitably disappoint — such was the osten- 
sible policy of the Government; and it was in entire accord- 
ance with the convictions of the Sovereign. It would, how- 
ever, be idle to conceal that this policy was not ajways car- 
ried out by Lord Palmerston in a way of which either the 
Sovereign or his own colleagues could approve. His modes 
of proceeding were often too violent and abrupt, the language 
of his despatches was often less calculated to conciliate than 
to mortify and offend, and his general demeanor towards 
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other Governments was very frequently such as to inspire 
them with undefined alarm. 

Able, sagacious, patriotic, and courageous, Lord Palmer- 
ston was at the same time wilful and passionate in hie action as 
Foreign Minister. Many of his despatches, read as we should 
read a private letter, or an article in a review, command ad- 
miration for their strong sense and their unusual vigour of 
expression ; but, i£ we picture to ourselves when and for 
what object they were written, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the amount of bad feeling which they provoked among 
the foreign potentates and statesmen, under whose eye they 
oame.' The easiest of colleagues, so long as his own depart- 
ment was left untouched, he was impatient of interference, 
and too apt to forget, that the evil consequences of rash 
words, or a mistaken line of action, had to be borne by oth- 
ers, whose views he would not defer to, and was careless to 
consult. Early in 1849, Her Majesty found it necessary to 
briag prominently under his notice the constitutional rule, 
that the ultimate control of his office rested with the Premier; 
and that the despatches submitted for ber approval must 
therefore pass through the hands of Lord John Russell, who, 
if he should think they required material change, should ac- 
company them with a statement of his reasons. ' It appears 
to me,' Lord John wrote to the Queen, 'that all our de- 
spatches should be thoroughly considered, but that Her 
Majesty should give every facility to the transaction of busi- 
ness by attending to the Drafts as soon as possible after their 
arrival.' 

In reply, he was informed, that Her Majesty would only 
require, ' that she should not be pressed for an answer within 
a few minutes, as is now done sometimes. Lord Palmerston 
could always manage, that there shall be twelve or twenty- 

* This pssBfiee iras written Ijefore tha publication, in Mr, TrevelyBn'a lAfe 
of Lord Maea'atay, of a portion of u Isttar from Lord Pslraeraton, in 1842, in 
which, he deolines Ij> iviita for tlie EdinburgTi, Beview, on tha very grovinde 
Tvhioli would condemn many of his owu deBpatohea. ' In order to do juBtica 
tothe Britifih, GoTerament,' were Lord Palraerston's words (vol. ii. p. 110), 'it 
might now Rnd then he nacaBsary to say tbiMS abotit aome foroign Govem- 
meutaj which would not come altogether welT Jrom anybody wbo had been, 
and might be thonght likely ag^n at some future time to be, concerned iii the 
management of affiurs.' It woB reniai'bed by Mr. Ponblangna of Wd Pal- 
merston in tha Smmiaer, at the end of 1851, ' Tha deak was bis place of peril, 
his can ran away witb bim. His apeecb naver made an enemy, bis writiog 
lias left many festering sores. Tbe oharm of manner and urbanity wbii^ so 
serred liim in Parliament and in sodety, WKa BomeUmea wanting on paper, 
and good coimaela were dashed with asperity.' 
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four hours left for reference to you and for consideration, and 
there are few instances in wliich business would suffer from 
BO short a delay.' The arrangement was assented to by Lord 
Palmerston, who was told by Lord John Eussell, in the let- 
ter informing him of it (21st June, 1849), that he ' concurred 
in Her Majesty's view, that directions to Foreign Ministers 
ought to be very maturely weighed ; for the Queen and tlie 
Government speak to foreign nations in this and in no other 



From time to time Her Majesty had to complain that this 
arrangement was not frankly carried out. Important steps 
were taken, important instructions were sent abroad, without 
previous communication with the Sovereign, and only made 
known when some serious embarrassment resulting from them 
could no longer be concealed. Despatches were altered in a 
difEerent sense, aft«r they had been approved, or not altered 
at all, when alterations had been directed. Even where his 
line of policy had been fully explained, Lord Palmereton's 
mode of carrying it out had more than once exposed us_ to 
imputations of a want of good faith, or of impartiality, which 
it was not always easy to remove. Her Majesty could not 
observe without pain, that especially since 1847, the result of 
his management of Foreign Affairs had been, that 'at a mo- 
ment, and in a conjuncture in which England ought to stand 
highest in the esteem of the world, and to possess the confi- 
dence of all Powers, she was generally detested, mistrusted, 
and treated with indignity by even the smallest Powers.' ^ 

But however much the Queen might regret this state of 
things, or condemn the policy which caused it, the matter 
was beyond her control. Her duty in this respect was ful- 
filled, when she had pointed out, as in most cases she had 
doue, the probable mischiefs of a policy at once irritating 
and unfruitful. The question, however, of the fulfilment by 
Lord Palmerston of his ministerial duties towards the Sover- 
eign was a matter which stood upon a different footing, and 
on which concession -was impossible. On the 3nd of April 
the Prince, on her Majesty's behalf, communicated her com- 
plaints on this 'head in a letter to Lord John Russell. 'As a 
Minister,' he wrote, 'the Sovereign has a right to demand 
from Lord Palmerston that she be made thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole object and tendency of the policy, to which 

« EiU-fiat from a lottei' hy the Pi'inoB to Lord John Eussell, 2nd April, ISBQ. 
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her consent is required ; and, having given that consent, that 
the policy be not arbitrarily altered from the original line, 
that important steps be not concealed from her, nor her name 
used without her sanction. In all these respects Lord Pal- 
merston has failed towards her; and not from oversight, or 
negligence, but upon principle; and with astonishing perti- 
nacity, against every effort of the Queen. Besides which, 
Lord Palmerston does not scruple to let it appear in public, 
as if the Sovereign's negligence in attending to the papers 
sent to her caused delays and complications.' 

Before this time Her Majesty had gravely considered 
whether it would not be necessary to lay down in express 
terms for Lord Palmerston's guidance, the constitutional rule 
by which the relations between the Foreign Minister and the 
Sovereign had been uniformly regulated. A Memorandum, 
practically identical with that to be presently quoted, was 
accordingly drawn up in March, 1850, but laid aside in the 
hope that the remonstrances both of her Majesty and her 
Prime Minister would have prevailed with the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and that the Queen would thus be spared the pain of 
having recourse to a step which implied so severe a rebulce. 
But fresh violations of the rule had ai'isen, and to hesitate 
longer in bringing the matter in a formal shape before Lord 
PalxQerston's notice was felt to be iuiposBible. It was under 
these circumstances that the following Memorandum was ad- 
dressed by Ker Majesty to Lord John Russell, with whom 
she had had a conference at Osborne a few days before, in 
which the subject was discussed. 

In a letter from Lord Palmerston to Lord I^ndsowne, 
published iu Mr. Ashley's Life of Lord Palinersi<n\ (vol. i. 
p. 3S9), it is called ' The Queen's angry memorandum of 
August, 1850 ; ' and again, ' a paper written in anger by a 
lady as well as by a sovereign,' and which some of his friends 
tboaght implied an nffront whiuh he ought not to have borne 
This IS surely no apt descuptjon of a document, drawn up 
after the ino f, suinni deliberation, long kept back from a 
fpiliii if ' I I I 1 inly forced from ihe Sovereign by 

tho lo 1 1 ^nd insubordination of the Minis 

toi A II once more called, and m such 

fpftos I uise remains, but to publish the 

iiholc In II 1 i , 1] «hich the intindu(,ton portion baa 
hitherto been wi'hhcld, as w eii as the details ot nhat pte 
cpd( d and followed upon it — 
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' Osljome, 12th August, 1350. 

' With refercTice to the conversation about Lord Palmer- 
sfcon, which the Queen hail with Lord JoIid Russell the other 
day, and Lord Palmerston's disavowal that he ever intended 
any d^respect to her by the various neglects of which she 
has had so long and so often to complain, she thinks it right, 
in order to prevent any mistake for the future, to explain 
what it is she expects from the Foreign Secretary. 

' She requires : — 

' 1. That he ■will distinctly state what he proposes in a 
given case, in order that the Queen may know as distinctly 
to what she has given her Royal sanction, 

' 2. Having once given her sanction to a measure, that it 
be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister, Such 
an act she must consider as failure in sincerity towards the 
Crown, and justly to be visited by the esercise of her Con- 
stitutional right of dismissing that Minister, She expects 
to be kept informed of what passes between him and the 
Foreign Ministers, before important decisions are taken, based 
upon that intercourse ; to receive the Foreign despatches in 
good time, and to have the drafts for her approval sent to 
her in sufficient time to make hei-self acquainted with their 
contents before they must be sent off. Tlie Queen thinks it 
best, that Lord John Russell should show this letter to Lord 
Palmerston,' 

On the 14th of August Lord John Russell wrote to the 
Queen, that he had not failed to communicate this letter to 
Lord Palmerston, by whom he had been assured, ' that he 
would punctually obey the directions contained in it.' He 
at the same time forwarded the following note which he had 
soon after afterwards received from Lord Palmerston : — 

' Foreign Office, ISth August, IBBO. 

' My dear Lord John Russell,— I have taken a copy of 
this Memorandum of the Queen and will not fail to attend to 
the directions which it contains. With regard to the send- 
ing of despatches to the Queen, they have sometimes been 
delayed longer than should have been the case, in conse- 
quence of my having been prevented by great pressure of 
business, and by the many interruptions of interviews, &c. to 
which I am liable, from reading and sending them back into 
the office so soon as I could have wished. But I will give 
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orders, that the old practice shall be reverted to of mating 
copies of all important despatches as soou as they reach the 
office, so that there may be no delay in sending the despatches 
to the Queen. This practice was gradually left off, as the 
biisiness of the office increased, and if it shall require an 
additional clerk or two, you must be liberal and allow me 
that aasistaooc. 

' Yours sincerely, 

' Paliieeston.' 

The nest day Lord PalmerstoQ wrote to the Prince re- 
questing an interview, which was at once granted. It took 
place the same da;i', and what passed was recorded by the 
Prince in the following Memorandum : — 

' Ostorne, ITfh August, 1860. 

'After the Council for the Speech from the Throne for 
the prorogation of Parliament on the 14th, I saw Lord Pal- 
merston, as he had desired it. He was very much agitated, 
shook, and had tears in his eyes, so as quite to move me, who 
never under any circumstances had known him otherwise 
than with a bland smile on hia face. He said, that after 
what had been communicated to him by Lord John Hnssell 
he felt it necessary to have an explanation with me. That 
to differ from his policy, or to condemn it, was. only to con- 
demn his judgment, and a matter of opinion, upon which 
differences were natural and to be expected ; but the accusa- 
tion that he had been wanting in respect to the Queen, 
whom he had every reason to respect as his Sovereign, and 
as a woman whose virtues he admired, and to whom he was 
bound by every tie of duty and gratitude, was an imputation 
on his honour as a gentleman, and, if he could have made 
himself guilty of it, he was almost no longer fit to be toler- 
ated in society, 

*I pui-posely did not interrupt bim ; but when he had 
concluded, I reminded him of the innumerable complaints 
and remonstrances which the Queen had had to make these 
last years. The Queen was quite ready to make every allow- 
ance for the pressure of busiuess in the office and his want 
of time, and would be sure to receive his denial of any in- 
tentional want of regard, but that she had felt that things 
could no longer go on so. The Queen had often, — I was 
sorry to say, latterly almost invariably, — differed from the 
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line of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. Sbe had always 
openly stated her objections ; but, ■when overruled by the 
(Jabinet, or convinced that it would from political reasons be 
more prudent to waive her objections, she knew Iier Constitu- 
tional position too well not to give her full support to what- 
ever was done on the part of the Government. She knew 
that they were going to battle together, and that she was 
going to receive the blows which were aimed at the Govern- 
ment; and she had these last years received several, such as 
no Sovereign of England had before been obliged to put up 
with, and which had been most painful to her. But what 
she had a right to require in return was, that before a line 
of policy was adopted or brought before her for her sanction, 
she should be in full possession of all the facts and all the 
motive operating ; she felt, that in this respect, she was not 
dealt with as she ought to be. She never found a matter 
" intact," nor a question, in which we were not already com- 
promised, when it was submitted to her. She had no means 
of Imowing what passed in the Cabinet, nor what passed be- 
tween Lorii Palmerston and the Foreign Ministers in their 
conferences, but what Lord Palmerston chose to tell her, or 
what she found in the newspapers. 

* Lord Palmerston interrupted me, saying that his con- 
ferences toot some four hours a day, and it would require as 
much time again to make a report of them ; but then he 
would have no time left for any part of the business of his 
office at the House of Commons. The documents, in which 
the results of the conferences appeared, and which came to 
the Queen, were the drafts of despatches, 

" I replied, that the Queen could not moan to ask for 
details, which ought to be managed by him ; but, when prin- 
ciples were settled, she ought to be informed, and this could 
be done in a few words. She now lost much time in dis- 
puting with Lord John and Lord Palmsrston about the word- 
ing of despatches, which was most unprofitable ; but in Ihe 
absence of any explanation of the facts which determined, 
or the motives which guided the decisions come to, she was 
bound at least to watch these despatches. Words might 
mean very little or very much according to the sense intended 
to be conveyed. 

' To this Lord Palmerston answered, that he felt ihe full 
force of this objection, but that this was the result of the ar- 
rangement represented to him by Lord John Russell some 
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years ago, as desired by the Queen, that all drafts should go 
through him to the Queen. The Fi-ime Minister could Dot 
be as well informed as the Miaister whose department was 
ooTicemed. He had been ready to give explanations or to 
come to the Palace at any time, bat could not have known 
beforehand whether he would be received, or whether he 
would not appear intruding. He was ready to come to me at 
any time, or to give me any explanation I might desire. 

' I replied, that there had been found great convenience in 
the drafts passing through the hands of the Prime Minister to 
the Sovereign ; but that this did not preclude Lord Palmeraton's 
writing to the Queen as often and as much as he thought 
nacessary, and giving the information required. To give 
him an example of what the Queen wanted, I would ask him 
a question point-blank. He was aware the Queen had objected 
to the Prptocol about Sehleswig, and of the grounds on 
which she had done so. Her opinion had been overruled, the 
Protocol stating the desire of the Great Powers to see the 
integrity of tlie Danish Monarchy preserved had been signed, 
and upon this the King of Denmark had invaded Schleswig, 
where the war was raging. If Holstein were attacked also, 
which was likely, the Germans would not be restrained from 
flying to her assistance. Russia had menaced to interfere 
with arms, if the Schleswigers were successful. What would 
Lord Palmerston do, when this emergency arose (provoking 
most likely an European war), and which would arise very 
probably when we should be at Balmoral, and Lord John in 
another part of Scotland? The QLieeu expected from his 
foresight, that he bad contemplated this possibility, and 
required a categorical answer as to what he would do iu the 
event supposed. 

' Lord Palmerston entered into a long controversy about 
the Protocol and the complicated state of the Danish question, 
called the contingency a very unlikely one, &c. &c. After a 
full hour's conversation on this subject, we were, however, 
interrupted, without my being able to <jet a positive ansiner. 

'I spoke to Lord John Russell the following day of our 
interview, and told him how low and agitated T had fouiid 
Lord Palmerston, almost to make me pity him. Lord John 
snswered, that he thought what had passed had done a great 
deal of good.' 
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Sclileawlg-llolateiil— The OlmHfci ConTentton—Dealh of Loiil 
Bl4i; at Holycood for the Srst tima— 1'he Prince's Spaeob 

BrowBir™ Genoral Hayuan— Dlfflonltj- witb Lord Pito'erTt™ iw"to"Ajraim(y" S'ba 
msde— Doith of the Queen of the Bolgiano— Ths Prince attends Banqnet at York— 
, Hlfl Speech there. 

In proroguing Parliament, which was done by Her Majesty 
in person (15th August), the Queen was able to refec with 
satisfaction to several measures, as the result of their labours. 
Among these, not the least important was one for the 
abolition of Interments within the limits of the Metropolis, 
and another for extending the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts. The first of these was a Gfovernment measure, and 
im important step in the system of sanitary improvement, to 
which public attention was now seriously directed. The 
second, introduced by a private Member, had been forced 
upon the Government by immense majorities, in which they 
were compelled to recognise the prevailing current of opinion 
in favor of cheaper and simpler means of obtaining legal 
redress. 

War was at this time raging between Denmark and the 
Sobles wig-Hols tein Duchies, and the Royal Speech could ex- 
press no more than a hope, that the treaty which had been 
concluded between Germany and Denmark under the media- 
tion of England might 'lead, at no distant period, to the 
restoration of peace in the north of Europe.' The hope was, 
however, a very shadowy one. Germany had set her heart 
upon the incorporation of these Duchies. To her they were 
of the last importance, as securing an outlet to the sea, and 
enabling her to realise her cherished dream of one day be- 
coming a great naval Power. The German people viewed, 
therefore, with extreme bitterness the combined action of 
England and the other great maritime Powers of Europe, 
which seemed to have for its object to defeat this very 
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natural and deep-seated ambition. The Protocol of 4th of 
of July referred to in tiie previous chapter, embodying the 
views of England, Austria, Denmark, France, Russia, Sweden 
and Norway, could not fail to provoke the suspicion, that the 
dispute between Denmark and the Duchies was to be settled 
not so much with reference to the just claims of the Duchies, 
or to the rights of the respective parties to the dispute, as to 
the interests and the jealousies of the parties to the Protocol. 
The very terms of the Protocol seemed to argue a foregone 
conclusion on their part, that their efforts would be directed to 
the severance of Ihe Duchies from Germany. 

Prussia, it was true, had concluded a peace with Denmark 
on the 3nd of July, but this left the whole question unsettled. 
The hands of her Grorerament might be tied; but this did 
not prevent her German subjects from volunteering into the 
ranks, or her generals from taking the lead, of the Holstein 
insurgents. A terrible defeat which they had sustained at 
Idstedt on the 25th of July Lad not crushed their hopes. 
Rallying what remained of their forces, they moved forward 
again early in September, to attack the strongly fortified town 
of Fredenckstadt in Sohleswig, and it was only after a pro- 
tracted, but abortive bombardment, that they were compelled 
to abandon the attack, and to retreat into Hilstein, 

Meanwhile Denmark, sorely preyed, was doing her best to 
enga^ the other Great Powers to put pressure upon Austria 
and Prussia, or themselves to fake active measures, to put 
down the movement of the national party in the Duchies, 
Any step in J^his direction, however, couid scarcely be taken 
without the risk of provoking a war, so long as Prussia refused 
her sanction to the terms of the London Protocol, and more 
than once during the autumn of this year the apprehensions 
of such a contingency, expressed by the Prince in his inteview 
with Lord Palraerston, seemed on the point of being realised. 
It was, indeed, only averted by the Convention come to be- 
tween Prussia and Austria at OlmUtz on the 39th of November, 
one of the stipulations of which was that Holstein should 
be disarmed, and peace restored, if necessary, by their united 

This Olmutz Convention restored peace for the time in 
the Duchies, as it for the time averted war between Prussia 
and Austria, which had been for some time imminent ; but it 
left the questions undetermined, on the settlement of which 
alone a permanent peace could be established. Whether the 
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Ducbies should be incorporated witb Denmark or with Ger- 
many was an issue wbich maoifestly must sooner or later be 
forced to a decision. So, too, Prussia might, as she did by 
the arrangement at Olmiitz, renounce her adherence to the 
movement for the unity and constitutional representation of 
Germany, .igree to the re-establishment of the old Diet, and 
fall back upon the state of thinga as they existed before the 
Revolution of 1848. But manifestly such an arrangement 
contained the seeds of destruction within iiself. It was a 
settlemeot in the interest, not of the nation, but of the dif- 
ferent reigning powers. It left open the burning question, 
whether Austria was, as heretofore, to dominate the counsels 
and control the free growth of Germany ; and accomplished 
as it was under the direct pressure of Russia, it deepened the 
determination of the national party not to relax their efforts 
until Germany should become a power capable of deciding 
and acting by and for itself, and not to be disposed of at the 
will and for the convenience of alien Powers, or merely dy- 
nastic interests. 

On the 31st of August the Queen and Prince left Osborne 
on a short yachting excursion, in the course of which they 
ran into Ostend to meet the King of the Belgians,' witli 
whom they spent the day. The pleasure of this meeting, 
which the Queen, in writing to her uncle {24th August), 
describes as ' a delightful happy dream,' for which she was 
very thankful, was marred by the absence of the Queen 
Louise, whose illness had now assumed a very serious aspect. 
On his return to Osborne the Piince writes to Baron Stoek- 



' Dear Stockmar,-— "We returned yesterday from Oatend, 
into which, as the papers will have told you, wo ran with the 
yacht for a night. 

' We found Uncle Leopold well and cheerful, and much 
delighted at onr visit. Our Aunt was unable to bear the 
fatigue of a journey to Ostend. We sent Clark to her at 
Laeken, He has a bad opinion of her state, and urgently 
recommended change of air from Laelren to the Ardennes, 
The children still have the whooping-cough, so they did not 
come. On the other hand, we had our four eldest children 
with ua, and they were greatly interested by the foreign 
town and population, 

' To-morrow I am thirty-one. The day after we go to 
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Lord Carlisle fit Castle Howard ; on tlie 39th to Edinburgh, 
where we shall put up at our new halting place in Holyrood, 
and I am to lay the foundation stone of the National Gal- 
lery ; and on the Slat to Balmoral. . 

' I receiyed while in town your letter about Grervinus ; at 
the prorogation of Parliament I saw Gervinus and had a long 
conversation with him. I agree entirely with all yon say 
about the Protocol policy, but it is impossible to make any 
impression here upon that subject. The fixed idea here is, 
that Germany's only object in separating Holsteia witli 
Schleswig from Denmark is to incorporate them with herself, 
and then ,to draw them from the English into the Prussian 
commercial system. Denmark will then become a State too 
small to maintain a separate independence, and so the divis- 
ion of European territory and the balance of poiver will be 
disturbed. 

' I grant that this is a tenable view, and that Germany 
(especially Pi-ussia) has given cause for it; but assuredly this 
affords no ground for doing violence to law, to honour, to 
eqiiitj', and to morality, in order to defeat an eventnaJity 
which has not been brought about by ambition or caprice, but 
by the nature of things, Schleswig is entitled f o insist on 
union with Holstein ; Holstein belongs to Germany, and the 
Augustenburgs are the heirs. How is it possible to get over 
these things ? 

' Gferman^ appears to me io be going utterly to the deuce 
under the miserable policy of its rulers, and to be becoming 
a still readier toy for the nest revolution. Are there no 
longer in it men of heart and head, who might avert the dis- 
aster ? It is altogether too sad. . . . 

' Oaborne, Eolli Anguat, ISoO.' 

Next day brought the tidings of the death of King Louis 
Philippe. The event was not unexpected, as his health had 
for some time been visibly declining. It was the Prince's 
birthday, and the event somewhat saddened what was always 
made a day of special pleasure by the tributes of affection 
which it drew from the many loving hearts by whom the 
Prince was surrounded. "Writing to the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg from Castle Howard (28th August), where the 
Royal party rested for a day on their way to Scotland, Im 
says : — 
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' Alaa, I too spent the 36th in ruminatiiig with a sad 
pleasure on my native country, the paternal home, my early 
youth. We celebrated the day quietly and peacefully at 
Osborne with the children. It was, however, unhappily a duy 
of mourning. Just before dinner came the news of the death 
that morning of poor old King Louis Philippe, By starting 
at six in the morning we managed yesterday to pay a flying 
visit to the afflicted family. They are all greatly stricken 
down. StUl, the Queen ia wonderfully composed ' and re- 
signed. 

' We go to Edinburgh to-morrow, where we are to stop 
at old Holyrood for the first time, and I have a ceremony of 
laying a foundation stone to perform. The four eldest chil- 
dren are with us. We shall reach Balmoral on the 31st. 
Charles [Prince Leiningen] started yesterday to join Mama at 
Abergeldic' 

Next day the Queen and Prince proceeded by railway to 
Edinburgh, The great railway bridges over the Tyne at 
Newcastle, and the Tweed at Berwick, had ]ust been com- 
pleted. At both they got out, and performed the ceremonial 
of formally opening these magnificent structures, amid vast 
crowds of spectators. Edinburgh was reached by five o'clock. 
The Dute of Bueeleuch, at the head of the Royal Archers, 
who claim the privilege of forming the Eoyal body-guard in 
the Scottish metropolis, accompanied the Queen's carriage on 
foot, on its way to Holyrood Palace from the station. ' The 
road,' says Her Majesty's diary, ' the new one under Arthur's 
Seat, was beautifully kept by cavalry and infantry, and thou- 
sands were assembled. The Salisbury Crags were like an 
anthill, black with people. The sun shone brightly. The sight 
was a very fine one, and the good Scotch people most enthu- 
siastic. In the court of Holyrood was a guard of honour of 
the 93rd Highlanders, and Lord Morton, as Captain General 
of the Eoyal Archers Guard, received us.' 

Not since Queen Mary quitted that scene of sad remem- 
brances had the halls of the old Palace been trodden by 
queenly footsteps. What wonder if the hearts of the assem- 
bled thousands beat quicker, and their cheers rajig with a 
deeper tone at the spectacle of their Queen taking up her 
abode in the only palace now left in their land, and one which 
is to them a cherished memorial of their national story ! The 
Queen herself was too much excited by the associations of 
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the spot, to care for rest after the fatigues o£ the day. 
Scarcely pausing to look at the rooms provided for their re- 
ception, the Royal guests hurried to see the more striking 
objects of the Palace. ' We ■wandered out,' says the Queen's 
diary, 'mth the two girls, and Miss Hildyard [their gov- 
erness], to look at the old ruined Abbey, which adjoins the 
Palace, and which you see from our ■windows. It is beauti- 
ful inside. One of the aisles is still roofed in, but the othei 
ia not. It was originally an Abbey, and the very old tomb- 
stones are those of friara. It was afterwards the Chapel 
Royal, and Queen Mary, my unfortunate ancestress, ivas 
ried to Lord Darnley at this very altar, of which you see the 
remains. It was restored in the time of James YIL of Scot- 
land and II. of England. Later, it was used as a parish 
church. There are many tombs in it — some of the Sutherland 
and Erroll family, Lord Strathmore, &c., and I discovered the 
grave of Blora MacDonald's mother.' ' 

The great beauty of the east window, and the other strik- 
ing features of the ruin, did not escape notice. But there 
were in the Palace itself rooms which had aii even stronger 
fascination for its present occupants. ' When -we returned,' 
the diary continues, ' we saw the rooms where Queen Mary 
lived, her bed, the dressing-room into -which the murderers 
entered who killed Eizzio, and the spot where he fell, where, 
as the old housekeeper said to me, "if the lady would stand 
on that side," I would see that the boards were discoloured by 
the blood. Every step is full of historical recollections, and 
our living here is quite an epoch in the annals of this old 
pOe, which has seen so many deeds, more bad, I fear, than 
good. In the long gallery is a collection of most frightful pict- 
ures of the Kings of Scotland, beginning with a full-length 
picture of a king 330 years before Christ. In Queen Mary's 
room we saw a piece of her work, the armour and lance of 
Lord Darnley, and other more doubtful souvenirs. The old 
housekeeper did not know who I was, and only learned it 
from Mr. Charles Murray [deputy -keeper of the Palace] after- 
wards." 

' Tlie Flora MaoBonald here mentioned is not the devoted adherent of 
CharlflB Edvrard Stuart, but one of the ynaen's then Maids of Honour (now 
Bodohamber woraan),, who besra the aame noiue, and is Uia daughter of lie 
Clfinraniild, a seion of the same family as the eelebrated Flora. 

' The Abbey of Holjrood, ou the site of which the Palaoe now stands, dates 
,1, *. .!,„ •.-..uvi. — . — Some portions which remain of the ohapal ware 
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Next morning at ten the Queen and Priace, with the four 
Eoyal chiltireii, drove along the magnificent drive, then re- 
cently completed, round Arthur's Seat. ' "When we had driven 
some Mttle way,' the Queen writes, 'we got out and walked 
quite to the top, a good height, and, after a year's disuse of 
climbing in England, hard work ; but it is nothing to the 
Highland hOls, for it is quite smooth under foot. The view 
at the top amply repays the trouble. You see the beautiful 
town, with the Calton Hill, and the bay, with the Island of 
Inchkeith, stretching out before you, and the Bass Rock quite 
in the distance, rising behind the coast. Unfortunately, it 
was a little hazy. Coming down, we had a small crowd, who 
came down with us. The view, when we gained the carriage, 
near Dunsapie Loch — quite a small lake, overliung by a crag, 
with the sea in the distance— is extremely pretty. . . . The 
air was delicious.' 

At a little before one, the same record proceeds, the Prince 
went off to lay the first stone of the National Gallery, which 
is now one of the ornaments of the City, and contains within 
its walla a collection of pictures, both ancient and modern, 
of the highest excellence, ' The Prince,' the Queen writes, 
'felt rather nervous about tbe speech he had to make on the 
occasion.' But critical as Edinburgh people are reputed to 
be, tbey would liave been captious indeed had they not been 

ontiquitf. TMs ia flio North Towei, io which th 

■whioh are Bhowa ua having been, oeeupied by Que — — —j, - 

murdered. Thrae apnrtmaotB ooiresppiid eiftctly with the deaonption of tham 
iriTBiibT oneof tlie flottve agentB in. the muYiiBr, I.ord EuttvaD, la his very 
vivid 'Belaaon' of its ijHadents. Ha deBOrib^ the oonepiratora oa p^aing 
throusfli tlie Qneen'B chamber 'to tha Cahinat, where he fonnd the tjAieen a 
MnfeBtr sitdnc at her supper at the middle of a httle tBble, tha Lady Argyla 
at one end, aS Davie at & head of tha table with hisoaponhis head; the 
King Bpaatig with the Queen'fl Mhjeetv, and Mb hand about hai' WMSt, The 
BiuZLoid Enthven, at hia coming in, Baid to tha Quosn'a Majesty :— " Wouldit 
plenae your MaioBty to let yonder man Davie coma forth of your pjaeenca, ftr 
lie hath been over long there."' Sjziao waa dragged &om tha Cnbmettotha 
'ulteT obnmber,' at 'the Queen's iSir door' of -whioh he -was slam, and left 
hinif itiLshed and eory, and with Dandey's dagger stioMng in tho woimd he 
Imd'intlicted. A (Seat portion of the Palaoewaa bmat on 18th Novombor, 
1H50 wl.ileiathe handaof Groiawell'a soldiers. Tha Protootor gave ordere 
foi- its restoration, and this was oomplatad in 1658. But tha giwiter part of 
tha Palaos, aa it now stands, was bnilt under the direotjon of Chwles il. 
James 11 raBtored the ohapot and tried to re-establish the Eoman Cataolio 
form of worship in it, bat the Edinburgh mob eettiad tlmt qiieation by making 
havoo of the interior in Daoomber, 1688. About the middle of the last oentmy, 
the roflf, whioh had beoDme minouB, was i-estorod, but the old walla and slintts 
wauld not bear the weight of tha now roof, and it fell in, oriislnng thu eohimns, 
and reduoiug the stmoture to a Btata of ruin, whioh no eifort waa tor many 
years made to arrest. 
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more than satisfied. What was said by the Prince gratified 
their nationality in its most eensilive points, and showed how 
well he appreciated the best features of ihe Scottish character 
— its love of improvement, its strong practical sense, and its 
self-dependence. A large portion of the funds for the con- 
struction of the gallery was the produce of an old grant for 
the encouragement of the fisheries and manufactures of Scot- 
land, which her prosperity had long since rendered superfiu- 
ous. The allusion to this fact by the Prince was most happy : 

'It muat be an additional source of grBtification to me to find, that pait 
of the funda rendered available foe tile support of this undertaking should 
be the undent grant which, at the union of the two liingdoms, was secured 
towards the encOHragement of the fisheries snd mannfactures of Scotland, 
as it affords amost pleasing proof that those important branches of industry 
have arrived at that stage of manhood and prosperity when, no longer re- 
quiring the aid of a fostering Government, they can mfuntain themselves 
independently, relying upon their own vigoar and activity, and ean now in 
their turn lend assiBtaiioe and support to their younger and wealier waters, 
the Fine Arts, 

'Gentlemen, the history of this grant esbibita to us the pic tare of a most 
healthy national prt^ress : the ruder arts connected with tlie necessaries of 
lii'B first gaining strength; then eduoation and science supervening and 
directing further exertions; and lastly, ihe arts which only a^lom life be- 
coming longed for by a prosperous and educated people.' 

The Prince's apprehensions al>out his speech were soon 
dispelled. 'Albert,' the Queen's diary records, 'retui'ned at 
two. Everything had gone off beautifully; the speech most 
successful, and thousands of people there ; 70,000 tickets had 
been sold.' The rest of the day was spent in driving through 
some of the finest parts of the city and in inspecting its mon- 
uments and public buildings. Amon^ the former the Scott 
monument, finished since tiie Royal visit eight years before, 
and among the latter Donaldson's Hospital, then just com- 
pleted, was much admired. The return to the Palace was by 
way of the High Street and Canongate, ' that curious old part 
of the town, where the population is very poor,' and where, 
it appears, in the exuberance of their loyalty, ' they were a 
good deal excited.' Before entering the Palace, tlie drive 
was continued along the then newly completed road under 
Arthur's Seat, 'which forms "the Park,"— a beautiful park 
indeed, with such a view, and such mountain scenery in the 
midst o£ it.' 

An agreeable circle in the evening concluded a delightful 
day. "Hie Buccleuohs, the Eoxburghs, the Mortons, Lord 
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floaebevy, Principal Lee, the Belhaveaa ' and the Lord Justice 
General dined with us. Ever^-body bo pleased at our Jiving 
at my old Palace. The Duke of Buccleuch, who sat near me, 
was in high spirits. Principal Lee, who is a very agreeable 
old man, talked to me of Holyrood and its antiquity ; of the 
death of Darnley, and of tbe suspicion of Mary being privy 
to it, — he hopes not. ' Where he lives, and where the Uni- 
versity stands, is the very spot where this happened.' 

By half-past eight next morning, the Royal party left 
Holyrood for Balmoral. It was reached the same afternoon. 
The Prince saw to his satisfaction, that the work of building 
new cottages for the tenants on the estate, whidi he had set 
on foot in the previous year, had mado good progress ; and he 
found employment after his own heart, in directing the im- 
provements, and establishing the sound system of agriculture, 
required to bring into good order a property which had for 
many years been greatly neglected. In carrying out these 
changes, the Prince kept carefully in view the character of the 
peasantry with whom he had to deal, not forcing a new system 
too suddenly upon them, but leading them to appreciate its 
value by example and actual use. No good man was dis- 
placed; no honest effort at improvement went unnoticed. 
The ' duties of property,' indeed, were never more thoroughly 
recognised than by both the Queen and the Prince, To care 
for those, who either as tenants or labourers lived upon their 
estates, and so to attach them more and more to the land and 
its owners, -was their first thought. In speaking of the 
Prince's treatment of Her Majesty's Balmoral estate, Dr. Rob- 
ertson, by whom his views were carried out, says in a Memoir 
published by Mr. Morton in his volume, The Prince Consort's 
Farms, London, 1863 : 

'No Tiewa of Eelf-interest entered into his calculations. He loved tbe 
people, he admired theic cliaractec, and he respected their prqudieea as the 
antique vestiges of other <Jajs. His Eojal Highness believed that, if they 
were ignoranti it was because the menus of eduoatioa were defident: if they 
were mdolent, it was beoauee they had httle field for enconragement to exert 
themselves ; if sometimes slovenly in their habits, it was because from pov 

'The Tememhranoe of this ploasimt evening may have been, it 

leen brouo 
■d Mar fti 

t, whid) o( ^ -"".J « 

is now in Windaor OasUe. The look of hail 
il golden hMr— very line in - - - 
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ertj tbey were compelled to live iu ooinforlless mud houses. To mci'ease tlio 
eomfocts of hU tenants, to elevate their moral aaid social conailion, were ob- 
jects steadilj kept in Tiew from the time the Piiiiea became proprietor of 
Highhind properly ; and they were pursued with unabated zeal to the end of 

'Annions as his Royal Highness was to remedy the state of matters we 
haye indicated, he was well aware the cure must be the work of time 
School-houses were erected and teachers appdnted for the education of the 
young; and to give a taste for reading and increase still more the means of 
mfomiation, an excellent library, the Joint gift of Her Majesty the Queen and 
the Frmoe, was eslabliehed at Balmoral, and thrown open not only to ten- 
ants and servants, bat to all in the ndghbonrhood* 

It was not to agricultural improvements alone that his Eoyal Highness's 
attention was directed ; he saw the advantage of encouraging tradesmen and 
labourers (rfgood character to aettle upon his estates. Houses and gardens, 
with a croft, where it coald be conveniently added, for the keep of a cow 
were provided at a very moderate rent for the blacksmith, the carpenter 
shoemaker, tailoi-, and' general merchant. Similar encouragement was iriveu 
hi the steady labourer, and the extensive works thus undertaken were carried 
on over a series of years, so as to ^ye constant employment." 

The stay at Balmoral was enlivened by excursions to the 
t"T\*t**^ -ffew-jJO!-^AoM;-(?, to the wild solitudes of distant 
U)cli Muioh, and to the Braemar Gathering, of which Hei- 
Majesty has preserved records in I%e Zeaveafrom a Journal 
(pp. 130-130). But we see bv the following letter from the 
Piiiice to Baron Sfcockmar, that over these otherwise delight- 
ful hours of revireation, a shadow was cast by the critical con- 
dition of the Queen of the Belgians : 

' Dear ■ Stockmar,— Yesterday I received your welcome 
linos of the 31st. You are wrong if you think tliat it can 
give ua no pleasure to nurse in our house an old ailing man. 
It will give us a very great deal of pleasure, and I am con- 
vinced that nursing throughout the winter in England is 
quite essential for you. You have already passed several 
wmters with us quite comfortably, whereas, had you been in 
Ooburg, you would undoubtedly have lapsed into a wretched 
state. Then give us hope for October, which is a good trav- 
* The work, begun ui tliaPrinco'slife, iscontmncd hy Her MAicstv. The 
^^„l'i^^?'"S,™''rS?,^'^''^^-S^"^'' '^^"^ JS«i»Mffl>omaS™^oiwas 
devotedly the establishment of BursarieB-throe or more of 51. eaoh-to sehol- 
ara, lemale na well as male, at the parish sohool of Crathie, or at Her Maiasty's 
school at Girrottk, and thi-ee of 25^ each to students at th^Universitv ot'^Aber- 
deen. The Bu^ars for both sohool and nniversity are seleotad in the fliBt in- 
stance ftom the fumihes or relatives of those who are, or have been, aarvants 
rotainere, teiianta, or cotters upon the estates of Balmoral, Aherffcldio, or Birfc- 
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eliiig month for you, and by the beginning of -wjiicli vvc slia!! 
be back in England. 

' What causes me much grief is the state of good admi- 
rable Aunt Louise, who, I fear, will never be well again. She 
certainly has tubercles in the intestines, and wastes away 
with the malady of ■which her sister Marie died. "What a 
frightful blow will this be for our poor Uncle ! 

' The poor old King (Louis Philippe) has been buried 
quite unostentatiously j yet after his death the papers have 
assailed him with remorseless severity. 

'We try to strengthen our hearts amid the stillness and 
solemnity of the mountains. My body or at least my nerves, 
which constitute the relation between the two, were also in 
wont of strengthening, and they get it through the glorious 
pure teen air. I am a great deal upon the hills, and do next 
to nothing. 

' Still, wherever I am, Germany is constantly before my 
eyes, and, alas 1 they show me that immorality is everywhere 
in the ascendant and therefore that notliing can come right. 

' Balmoral, llth Seplerobar, 1850.' 

A painful incident which occurred at this time in London 
occasioned considerable uneasiness, calculated as it was to( 
increase the bitterness of feeling on the part of Austria tow- 
ards England, which had for some time existed. Nor was this 
diminished by the way in which it was dealt with by Lord 
Palmerston. Indeed, if the Memorandum by the Queen cited 
in the last chapter needed any iustification, it would be found 
in what occurred on this occasion. 

In the beginning of September, General Haynau came to 
England on a visit. An evil reputation preceded him. His 
severe measures of repression at Brescia and other places in 
Italy, and subsequently in Hungary — stilt more, charges of 
having flogged women among the Hungarian insurgents, and 
encouraged reprisals happily little known in modem warfare, 
liad made his name a byword as a monster of cruelty among 
all who sympathised with the national movements in Italy 
and Austria. True or not, these charges were believed, and a 
man who bore a character so repugnant to English notions 
was not likely to be viewed with friendly eyes. , On the 5th 
of September, he had gone to see Barclay's Brewery, accom- 
panied by two friends. His appearance was remarkable. 
Unusually tall and slender, with gray moustaches of extraor- 
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diiiary length fringing a sallow meagre face, in which deep- 
set grey eyes looked impassively out from beneath bushy grey 
eyebrows, he was easy recognisable from his portraits. It 
was said at the time, that a person employed at the establish- 
ment had reasons for seeking to be avenged on him for some 
outrage on a kinsman who had faJlea under his power. But, 
however this might be, General Haynau had scarcely entered 
within the precincts of the Brewery, when his presence became 
known to nearly every person employed on the establishment. 
The men instantly turned out, armed with whatever offensive 
missile came most readily to hand, and assailed him with 
every sort of abusive epithet. Cries arose of 'Down. with 
the Austrian butcher!' and things looked so serious, that the 
General was warned to retire from the premises. He pre- 
pared to do so, but this symptom of concession only made 
matters worse. A truss of straw was dropped on bis head 
froma floor above him, and lie was pelted with a shower of 
missiles. His hat was knocked over his eyes ; he was hustled 
from side to side, his coat was torn, and one man seizing his 
long moustache, tried to cut it off. At length the General 
and his friends fought their way out of the Brewery, but only 
to fall into the hands of the populace outside, who had by 
this time been roused by the men of the Brewery. No sooner 
did he appear, than he vras surrounded, pelted, struck, and 
even dragged along the road by his moustache. At last, he 
found refuge m the upper room of a public house, and was 
got away by the police. 

Inquiry was immediately set on foot, at the instigation of 
the Home Office, to trace the leaders of this ruffianly attack 
but without success. General Haynau refused to prosecute^ 
or to identify my of the men who had assaulted him. Con- 
sequently none of them could be brought to justice. Ti 
Bwer to an appeal from Baron Roller, the Austrian Charg6 
d Affaires, Lord Palmerston expressed in person the regret of 
the Government at what had taken place. But a more formal 
expression of this feeling was due to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and Lord Palmerston submitted to Lord John Russell 
aiid to the Queen the draft of a Note, which he had prepared 
with this view. It contained a paragraph which Lord John 
Kussell, m writing to the Queen, stated that he regarded ' as 
derogatory to the honour of the nation, as if no one could be 
safe m this country, who was obnoxious to the public feeling.' 
-n this Her Majesty concurred, and their views were com' 
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municafced to Lord Palmerston. But tlie Note, with the ob- 
. jectionable paragraph, it turned out, had actually been sent 
to Baron KoUer before the draft had been, submitted to Her 
Majesty for approval. On finding this to be the case, Lord 
John Russell advised Her Majesty to insist on its being re- 
called, and on a fresh Note, without the paragraph, behig 
substituted in its place. He also wrote to Lord Palmerstoo 
to the same effect, adding, that this appeared to him to be 
the only course which the Queen could approve, or to which 
he could be a party. 

The position was a most painful one. It was not merely 
that the principle bad been again violated, on which it had 
so recently been necessary to insist in the most formal man- 
ner, that draft despatches sent for the Sovereign's approval 
should not be transmitted without that approval ; but, what 
was more serious, the Note itself was regarded by the head 
of the Ministry and by the Sovereign as 'derogatory to the 
honour of England, as well as discourteous to Austria," con- 
taining as it did, on the one hand, an imputation on the 
character of the English people for fairness and self-control, 
and, on the other, a charge tliat General Hayuau, a distin- 
guished and trasted servant of the Emperor of Austria, had 
shown a want of propriety in coming to England. The mat- 
ter could not, therefore, be allowed to rest. Lord Palmerston 
at first resisted, going so far as to write to Lord John Russell 
that, if the Note was to be withdrawn, and an altered Note 
substituted in its room, this must be done by another Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord John's reply (16th 
October) showed, that not even the prospect of this contin- 

Eency would move him from his determination, and next day 
ord Palmerston wrote, that he had withdrawn the Note, and 
substituted a fresh one, without the obnoxious paragraph. 

The pain of such an incident as this, it will at once be 
seen, was not all on the side of the Foreign Secretary. To 
inflict a humiliation is to eve rj- generous nature as deep a 
pang as to receive it ; and every circumstance combined in 
the present case to cause acute pain to both the Sovereign 
and her first Minister in the discharge of what they felt to be 
a paramount duty. The difficulty with Lord Palmerston had 
not arisen when the Prince wrote the following letter to the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg : 

'Xord John EuasGll's words in a latter to Loi'dPalmcr9ton(lltli October). 
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' We in London have in tbe Haynau demonstration also 
liad a sliglit foretaste of what an unregulated mass of illit- 
erate people is capable, le peuple smtverain, ■which likes to 
be accuser, witness, judge, and eseoutioHer, all in one. Qui 
CM le peuple souverainf asked the great Lamartine, and then 
made answer, Xtepeuple sowom-ain est ce peuple, dont il est 
dit, que la voix du peuple est la voix de Dieul 

' Our people in the Highlands are altogether primitive, 
true-hearted, and without guile. The day before yesterday 
was the Highland gathering of Braemar, to which many clans- 
men came. Yesterday the Forbeses cf Strathdon passed 
through here. "When they came to the Dee, pur people (of 
Strath Dee) offered to carry them across the river, and did 
so, whereupon they drank to the health of Victoria and the 
inmates of Balmoral in whiskey {Schnapps), but as there was 
no cup to be had, their chief, Captain Forbes, pulled off his 
shoe, and he and his fifty men dranlc out of it.' 

' The doer are wild, and gave me so wide a berth that I 
hare only brought down four, and this after infinite trouble, 
'B;aiaoria,lStliS( 



Before leaving Balmoral the Prince wrote the following 
interesting letter to Baron Stockmii 

' Dear Stockmar, — In a few Av^s, on the 10th of October, 
we leave the Highlands and return to Osborne. I must 
therefore write to you yet once more, weie it only to tel! you 
that we are well, and that it i-i abominable of you if you are 
not so also. On the lat of November we go to Windsor 
"for good," there to remain till the meeting of Parliament 
in February, and we will continue to cherish the hope that 
you will arrive there at the same time as ourselves. You 
owe it to yourself, to your family, and to us, not to wait for 
the bad time of year in Coburg, and you know how much we 
long for you. It only costs you a resolution, and that, I am 
sure, you will have force enough to make. 

' Sad indeed is the drama that is enacting in Brussels. I 
cannot so much aa picture to myself what a loss our Aunt 
will be, and yet I can scarcely even hope that she will recover. 
You, too, will be deeply grieved to see our poor Uncle towards 
the end of hia career again smitten by the same misfortune 
which seemed to blight its opening. 

' The Queen of the French and the Nemours go to Ostend 
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to-morrow. The Queen, amid her many sufferings, and in 
her deep grief, has showa magnanimity, piety, resignation, 
and firmness, which are exquisite, and truly ivortliy of admi- 
ration. 

' It is remarkable that since we were last here in Balmoral 
we have lost Anson, Queen Adelaide, Peel, the Duke of Oato- 
bridge, and Louis Philippe, all persons with whom we were 
on terms of the closest intimacy. 

' Aberdeen was here two days ago, and is well and cheer- 
ful. Mama's health has to all appeai-ance been greatly bene- 
fited by her stay at Abergeldie, and she has taken the Castle 
for next year. I have never seen her so bright and happy. 
The children are well. ' 

' Of German politics I dislike to speak as much as your- 
self. The vileness or measureless incapacity of those who 
hold the reins of government is too provoking. . , , 
' Balmoral, 7tli Ootobor, I860.' 

Scarcely had the Court returned from Scotland to Os- 
borne, when the news was received of the death of the Queen 
of the Belgians on the 11th of October. Such were the noble 
qualities of this lady, and the intimate affection felt for her 
by our own Queen and the Prince, that this event filled them 
with the deepest grief. How great to them was the loss, is 
best shown by the Prince's own words in writing to Baron 
Stockmar : 

' The misfortune which I feared, and of which I expressed 
my apprehension when writing to you from Balmoral, has 
happened, and our poor Uncle now stands, for the second 
time in bis life, alone and desolate in the world. The ac- 
counts of the last moments of our excellent Aunt are ex- 
tremely touching, and prove how her noble, self-denying, self- 
sacrificing nature, which felt only for others, remained the 
same to her last breath. It would be useless to speak to you 
of the magnitude of the loss, for you are better able to esti- 
mate it in its consequences than I am, 

' The resignation of the poor old Queen [Amfilie] is ad- 
mirable ; and most inspiriting are the attachment and regard 
to which Belgium gives expression. 

'Victoria is greatly distressed. Her Aunt was her only 
confidant and friend. Sex, age, culture, feeling, rank — in all 
these they were so much on a par, that a relation of uncon- 
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strained frieiidsliip naturally ere w up between them; and it 
was a friendship of which victoria might with justice be 
proud. 

' I hope this misfortune will not bave unnerved you ; but 
that it will rouse you to help, to uphold, and to cherish what 
is still left and is. of value. Our Uncle will want you near 
him; and we want your presence, your counsel, your friend- 
ship in a thousand things, which are of moment not only for 
us, but for the whole family, for England, and through her 
for the whole world. 

' OBboi'ce, ITtli October, 1S50.' 

There was another besides the Prince, who could well ap- 
preciate how much our Queen had lost in losing such a friend. 
This was her sister, the Pj'incess Hohenlohe, whose words of 
sympathy are very touching. Writing to the Queen from 
Moran, on the 31st of October, she says:—' The copy of the 
letter from the Queen Am^lie which you had the kindness to 
send me is very touching a,nd beautiful ; but how sad ! Ees- 
ignation is the only feeling we come to at last, when the 
dreadful certainty of bereavement presses upon one's heart and 
mind so constantly. Dearest Victoria, '^JDudauerst mich so 
sehr " (my heart aches so for you), the loss of such a friend 
in your position is so very hard to overcome, to submit to ; 
the love and confidence in that angelic character had grown 
up with you, and was a real blessing to you. This separation 
from her for life is the first great affliction you have known; 
may it be the last for many years to come ! ' 

Again, a few days later, when the letters of the Queen 
show&i that the sharpness of her soitow was still unabated, 
she says : — 'That you must feel the dreadful loss more and 
more is natural ; by and by time will soothe the keenest pain, 
but there will ever remain a feeling of longing and of sad- 
ness, and you will ever miss that angelic friend ; slie was so 
perfect, that it is quite impossible for any one to be to you 
what she was. I can so completely understand ^our feelings 
without being able to say one word of comfort — indeed there 
is none but resignation, and that does not take away the pain 
in the heart ; time alone can do that.' 

Baron Stockmar had hurried at once to the side of his 
old master and friend, to support him by his sympathy and 
counsels, as he had done thirty-two years before, under a sim- 
ilar bereavement. He was fully auve to the worth of her, 
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whom he had long revered, to use his own words in the splen- 
did paneg-yric which we have already had occasion to cito 
(vol. i. p. 103, ante), as ' a pattern of her sex,' one of the rave 
few who ' inspire conviction' of the possible, although ojaly 
too exceptional, nobleness of the human heart,' In the fol- 
lowing letter to the Prince, he bears further testimony' to 
her virtues ; 

' Since I wrote to your Royal Higlmess on tlie 22nd of 
October, I have seen the King for several hours every day. 
In body I found him no worse than I might have expected, 
after the sufferings he has had to undergo for the last two 
months. Morally, he seems to take and to bear his loss as 
becomes a man of our time of life, who has been much tried. 
In her will the Queen had left a letter for the King, to be 
given to him after her death. I have read it. The language 
is in truth the expression of a soul angelic in its purity. I 
begged the King to make a copy of it for our Queen. 

' I purpose going next Wednesday from here to Calais, 
and crossing with Smithett on Thursday, so as to reach Lon- 
don the same day. I shall go to [Sir James] Clark's. 

' BrqESole, Satui-day, Sflth October, 1650.' 

Before this letter reached him, the Prince fulfilled his pur- 
pose of ' making his epigraph ' upon Sir Eobert Peel, at the 
return banquet, given at York, on the 35th of October, to the 
Lord Mayor of London, by the Lord Mayor of York and the 
Mayors of the chief cities and towns of the United Kingdom. 
At this meeting the Prince was able to congratulate bis hosts 
on the great progress made in the preparations for the Great 
Exhibition, to which their zeal and co-operation had largely 
contributed, and that the works in preparation would be 
' such as to dispel any apprehension for tlie position which 
British industry would maintain.' He could at the same time 
assure them, that the invitation to other nations to contribute 
had been generally met ' in that spirit of liberality and friend- 
ship in which it was tendered, and that they were making 
great exertions and incurring great expenses ' in order to 
meet the plans of the Commissioners, Then, passing on by 
a graceful transition to remind the meeting of the Statesman, 
wljose words at the London Banquet of the 31st of March 
were still fresh in their ears, he spoke an eulogium, which had 
been carefully meditated in the quietude of Balmoral : — 
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' There is but one alloj to my feelings of satiafaotion and pleasure in 
seemg you here assembled again, and lliat is, the painful remembi'Snoe tliat 
one IS missing from amongat us who felt so warm an interest in our scheme 
*"r,-"'?-^ ^° '"'''™ ^ I"^ '" P™nio''ag '« success, the last act of whose 
pubhc hie was attoadhig at the Royal CommiEsion ; ray admiration for 
vfhose talenta and character, and gratitude for whose devotion to the Queen, 
and pnv»,te friendship towards myself, I feel a consolation in havins tliia 
public opportunity to express. 

' Only at our last meeting wa were still admiring his eloquence and the 
eameatnesa with which he appealed to you to uphold, by your esertioaa and 
personal sacrifioBS, what was to him the highest object— the honour of his 
country ; he met you the following day, together with other Oorainissiooers, 
to confer w.th you upon the detidla of our undertalting ; and yon must have 
been struck, as everybody hsa been who has had the benefit of his advice 
upon praotieal points, with the attention, care, and sagacity with which he 
treated the tninutest details, provmg that to a great tmnd nothing is little, 
from the linowledge that in the moral and intellectwal, as in the physical 
world, the smallest point is only a link in that great chain, and holds its ap- 
pomted place in that great whole; which is governed by the Divine Wis- 

' Oentlemen, if he haa had bo great an influence over this country it 
was from the nation reoogniaing in his qoaliliea the true type of the English 
character, which is essentially practical Warmly attached to his inatitu- 
tions, and revering the beqnesta left to him by the industry, wisdom, and 
piety of hia forefathers, the Englishman attaches little value to any theoreti- 
cal scheme. It will attract his attention only after having been for some 
time placed before lum ; it must have been thoroughly investigated and dis- 
cuBsed before he wiU entertdn it. Should it be an empty theory, it win fall 
to the ground during this time of probation ; should it survive this trial, it 
wdl be on account of the practical qualities continued in it ; bat its adoption 
in the end will entirely depend upon its harmonising with the national feel- 
ing, the historie development of the country, and the peculiar nature of its 

' It is owing to these ualionaT qualities that Enghind, whilst constantiv 
progressing, has sdU preserved the integrity of her Constitution from the 
eariiest toes, and has been protected from wild schemes whose chief charm 
lies .n their novelty, whilst around us we have seen unfortunately whole 
nations diatraeted, and the very fabric of society endangered, from the lev- 
ity with which the result of the experience of generations, the growth of 
ages, has been thrown away to give place to temporarily favourite ideas 

Taking aiis view of the character of onr conntry, I was pleased when 
1 saiv tne plan ot the Exhibition of 1851 undei^o its ordeal of doubt, dis- 
cussion, and even opposition ; and I hope that I may now gather from the 
enei^y and earnestness with which its execution is paiaued, that the nation 
is convinced that it accords with its interests and the position which England 
has taken m the world.' . 

This Bpeecli established for the Prince a further claim 
upon the confidence and regard of the nation, who by this 

"The maatorly character of Sir Robert Peel, which the Prince then nro- 
ceoded to tlraw, has been already quoted (vol. i. p. 141, ante). 
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time, as was well said by the Spectator at the time, liad 
' learned, to feel, that it' he were removed from us, we should 
miss one of the least obtrusive, but most useful of our public 
men. He has never made a speech in public,' the writer 
added, ' on any occasion of mart, without suggesting matter 
for useful thought, and the tone of his speeches always com- 
bines the conservative with the progressive.' The article 
then alludes to a rumor current at the time, that the Prince's 
speeches were not Jiis own. Just as ' Giarth did not write his 
own Dispensary,^ so the Prince's speeches were said to be 
too good for a Prince. ' But,' continues the Spectator, ' there 
ia an individuality about them, which stamps their real 
thorship. Either they are composed by Prince Albert him- 
self, or there is some individual, totally unknown, who is 
gularly gifted with the power of making prtscisely the o 
positions that the Prince can deliver with the greatest e 
on very diversified occasions ; and the Prince must be 
dowed with a facility of delivering other men's ideas i 
spontaneous fashion, tar more improbable than good composi- 
tions in a Prince,' 

To the King of the Belgians Her Majesty was able to 
speak of the effect generally produced by what had been said 
at York in terms of less reserve : 

' Oabome, iBt November, 1350, 
* Albert's expedition was most successfuL His speech, 
paying an affectionate tribute of gratitude to poor Peel, made 
a great impression. He is not only deservedly beloved and 
looked up to; but, independent of his position, his talents, 
hia judgment, his peculiar good sense, and houest and coura- 
geous straightforwardness, entitle him to the greatest re- 
spect. His opinion is anxiously looked for, his censure prop- 
erly felt. It must be pleasure to you to see the favourite 
child of your brother so distinguished, and so useful.' 

In a letter to Colonel Phipps, the Prince's own report of 
the visit to York was given with characteristic brevity : 
' Everything at York went off remarkably well — people much 
pleased, journey quick, my stomach deranged from hurry, 
nervousness, and M. Soycr.' 
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Brief of tho Pope eatablisliing Ecoleskstlcnl Seas In Englona-Tio Durtmni Lettor— Qea- 

CriBls— IHjciiBBloiis on InolealAstioal TiOos BJII— Mntotera ulteaMaa Mr. Locke. 
KIdb's Motion— EnaigB— Lord Slanley trlsB to Ibnu a Gotcrament— Falls— Dute of 
WelliBgton oonSttlted-Mumoraadum on tlie CrWs by tho Priaoo— tonl John Ruasiil 

'The judgment and peculiar good sense' of the Prince were 
put to the proof during tlie ferment into which the public 
mind in England was thrown at this time by the action of 
the Pope. On the Sith of September his Holiness published 
a Brief ' under the seal of the Fisherman,' by which, in lieu 
of the Vicars Apostolic, who had exercised spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over the Roman Catholics in England since the Refor- 
mation, he ' decreed the rerestablishment in the kingdom of 
England of a hierarchy of Bishops deriving their titles from 
their own sees.' This Brief was couched in language which 
could not fiiil to provoke the slumbering Protestant feeling 
of the country. Based on the assumption ' that every day 
the obstacles were falling off which stixid in the way of the 
extension of the Catholic religion,' it seemed to imply that 
the spiritual supremacy which England had long repudiated 
might now be reasserted with impunity. Accordingly, it 
proceeded to map out the kingdom into dioceses, which it 
placed under the episcopal control of an Archbishop and 
twelve suffragans, and this in language virtually denying the 
paramount authority of the Sovereign, and also the vaTidifcy 
of the Orders of the Clergy of the Established Church. 

It was in vain that immediately on its publication Dr. 
UUathorne and others, who saw the spirit of hostility which 
the high-pitched language of the Brief must provoke, main- 
tained that it was an act solely between the Pope and his 
own spiritual subjects. The mass of the people were in no 
mood to put this construction on the document. They read 
in it only the old despotic spirit, which set itself above all 
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principalities and powers, and hauglitily claimed au allegi- 
ance inconsistent not merely with freedoia of oonscieace, but 
with national loyalty. There were, moreover, varions causes 
at work for the moment to predispose them to regard with 
quickened suspicion any signs of encroachment on the part 
of the Eoraan hierarchy. Jealousy had been aroused by the 
stealthy inroads, which the Tractarians had been for some 
years making upon the creed and litual of the Established 
Church, and men's minds were predisposed to trace the pres- 
ent action of the Pope to an over-esticnate of the influence of 
this party within that Church. The recent conduct of the 
Irish Koman CathoUo clergy at the Synod of Thurles had 
also aroused general indignation, by showing to what extent 
they were prepared, under the sanction of the Pope, to carry 
their independence of State control. The measures devised 
by the legislature for the improvement of education in Ire- 
land had been denounced by the Synod as irreligious, and 
every member of their Church who took advantage of the 
means of education offered by the State was told that he did 
so under peril of the Papa! anathema. The Synod had also 
taken up the question of land tenure in Ireland in a manner 
which proved their determination to extend their authority 
to questions purely civil, and in these also to defeat, if pos- 
sible, the action of the Government, 

The jealousy thus awakened was still further augmented 
by the Pastoral, ' given out of the Flaminian Gate of Rome,' 
on the 7th of October, by Cardinal Wiseman, under his new 
title of Archbishop of Westminster and Administrator Apos- 
tolic of the diocese of Southwark. This document, framed 
in the most inflated language of ecclesiastical bombast, flung 
defiance in the face of tlie Protestant population of England, 
by speaking of the men whom they regarded as the great 
enemies of their freedom, both political and religious, as 
' those blessed martyrs of those later ages, who mourned, 
more than over their own fetters or their own pain, over the 
desolate ways of their own Sion, and the departure of Eng- 
land's religious glory.' 

At another time and in another mood Englishmen might 
have smiled to be told, that 'Catholic England had been re- 
stored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical iirmament from which 
its light had long vaniahed, and began now anew its course 
of regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity, the 
source of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour,' and that this 
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transform ation was to be ascribed to the mere miinifcsto of a 
man frail itk all things as themselves^a man, too, who but 
recently was a fugitive from the seat of his temporal power, 
and who was only restored and retained there by foreign 
bayonets I It needed bnt little reflection to see, that these 
visions of spiritual regeneration and eupremacy were merely 
the dreams of ecclesiastics out of sympathy with their age, 
and tmable to read it« sigas, and that no more had in fact 
been done, however arrogint and piPtentio\is the language 
used, than to create a hieraichical body whcse powers ex- 
tended only to the adherents to their own creed But pas- 
sionate indignation "vt the tone and language of the Papal 
Brief and of Cardinal Wiseman's Pastoral blinded the eyes 
of the great body of the people to all such considerations, 
and their indignation found vent m public demonstrations 
from every quarter against what was denounced as the ig- 
greasive attitude adopted by the head of the Roman Citholic 
Church. Foremost to raise the wai^cry was Lord John Bus- 
sell, in a letter on the 4th of October to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. In this he spoke of ' the late aggression of the Pope 
upon our Protestantism us insolent and insidious,' and of the 
documents in which it was conveyed as embodying ' a preten- 
sion of supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to 
sole and tmdivided sway, which is inconsistent with the 
Queen's supremacy, with the rights of our Bishops and Cler- 
gy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation as 
asserted even in the Roman Catholic times.' He added, it is 
true, that his aJarm was not equal to his indig-nation, bnt the 
general public were not likely to draw any such nice distioc- 

In the same letter, too, Lord John Eussell coupled his de- 
nunciation of the attack which had been made on the Church 
from without with condemnation of those traitors within its 
fold, who had 'been the most forward in leading their flocks 
step by step to the very verge of the precipice.' Here he 
touched a chord whicli had been long vibrating. When the 
Premier appealed to the nation in such language, it was not 
strange, that not only its wholesome Protestant spirit should 
be set in motion, but with it the elements, ever ready to start 
into action, of religious animosity. The Clergy, thoroughly 
aroused to the danger in which the Church had been placed 
by ite coquetting with Roman Catholic dogmas, took an 
active part in the agitation. Meeting were held throughout 
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the kingdom. In many of these intolerance broke out in its 
moat offensive forms, but in all there was a spirit wJiich 
showed that England was never less tban now disposed to 
take her law from Rome. 

Those who had counselled the Papal Brief found, to their 
surprise, that they had roused a feeling on which they had 
not reckoned. The measure which was to reinvigorate their 
hold on Britain had produced precisely the opposite effect. 
The country was put wpon the alert, and the progress of 
proselytism stayed. Men of all classes and of all denomina- 
tions poured in addresses to the Crown, condemning in the 
strongest terms the invasion of the Royal supremacy, and 
urging determined resistance to the Papal pretensions. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Corporation 
of London, sent their representatives by hundreds with simi- 
lar addresses to Windsor Castle, where they were presented 
in St. George's Hall, on the 10th of December. To each of 
these replies were returned by Her Majesty in person. The 
Oxford address presented by the Duke of "WelHnglon, as 
Chancellor, was noted at the time as having beeu read by 
him 'in his peculiar energetic manner, with great vigour and 
animation.' The Cambridge address, the same chronicler 
states, was read by; the Prince 'with great doarness and 
well-marked emphasis,' and responded to by Her Majesty 
'with great deliberation, and wilJi decided accents.' 

The addresses on this occasion, as well as the replies, were 
conceived in a spirit of moderation and firmness, which con- 
trasted well with much of the vehemence and rancour which 
prevailed at the time. Nest day, the Queen received from 
her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester, a letter congratulating 
Her Majesty on the way the proceedings of the previous day 
had gone off, and expressing her admiration of Her Majesty^s 
answers. From the reply to this letter it will be seen with 
what a ealm and temperate judgment the Queen, and with her 
the Prince, had looked upon the incidents which had throon 
England into a frenzy of excitement. 

' I would never,' Her Majesty writes, ' have consented to 
say anything which breathed a spirit of intolerance. Sincere- 
ly Protestant as I always have been and always shall be, and 
indignant as I am at those .who call themselves Protestants, 
while_ they are in fact quite the contrary, I much regret the 
unchristian and intolerant spirit exhibited by many people at 
the public meetings. I cannot bear to hear the violent abuse 
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of the Catliolic religion, which is so painful and so cruel 
towards tbe many good and innocent Roman Catholics. 
However, we must hope and trust this excitement will soon 
cease, and that the wholesome effect of it upon our own 
Church will be lasting.' 

On the same day at which these important addresses were 
presented at Windsor Castle, the Prince writes to tiie Dowa- 
ger Ducliess of Coburg: — 

' We are all well. The children grow apace, and become 
stronger and handsomer, we elders older and plainer, and 
daily wiser, which is due to the many agreeable experiences 
which we are daily making. We have not seen Windsor the 
last four days, the fog being so dense, that a man standing 
before his own door fails to recognise it. Nevertheless, by 
the help of a blaze of gas, we managed yesterday to inspect 
the Smithfield Cattle Show, and I am proud at having won a 
silver medal there for my fat pigs. For a cow, I have oidy 
had honourable mention, and my sheep have received no 
notice at all. 

' WindHor Castle, loth Dacemljcr, 1550.' 

While the IMiiiistry were still considering what measures 
should be taken to counteract the action of the Court of fiome, 
the Prince was giving hia best thought to the more important 
question of how such a reform within the Established Church 
might be effected as might bring it more thoroughly into har- 
mony with the state of public opinion. Following hia usual 
practice of reducing bis ideas into shape by writing, he wrote 
the following Memorandum, which will probably be more 
justly appreciated now thaa it would have been amid the 
stcrmy discussions of the time when it was written. It affords 
another iUustration, among many, how completely he had 
identified himself in thought and liabita with England and its 
people : — 

Memorandum on the Church Grists. 

' Windsor Cflstle, Sth. Jauuarj, 1861, 
'If we analyse the causes why great movements of reform 
in matters of Church or State, though undertalten under im- 
mense popular pressure, have so often proved abortive, we 
iind as one of the principal the attempt to settle minute 
details at times of great popular excitement— times which are 
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peculiarlj- unfitted for works requiring patience, methoci, fore- 
sight, and impartiality. 

'Moreover, every great movement is carried out by means 
of heterogeoeous elemeuts. The parties joining in it are 
actuated by different views and interests ; but there ia of 
course one object common to them all, which determines their 
alliance. 

' It necessarily foUows, that if a complete plan of reform is 
to be at once carried through in all its details, the heterogen- 
eous elements and differences of views and interests will make 
themselves felt, and be brought into action upon some, if not 
most of these details — will produce violent dissensions, and 
the loss of that combined strength by which alone the com- 
mon object could have been attained. 

' This fact is eminently illustrated in the cases of the many 
constituent assemblies, which at various times have sprung 
from revolutions, and have attempted to frame finished consti- 
tutions. The result has ever been a waste of strength, time, 
and power, and total failure in the object sought. 

'Our ancestors, the Barons of England, perhaps instinc- 
tively perceiving the force of this natural law, perhaps from the 
rudeness of the age (which knew no doctrinaires), have set us 
a wise example in this respect. When they met King John 
on Euniiymede, the;^ contented themselves with a few terse 
sentences and principles, which form the Great Charter, and 
which contain the whole essence of all English liberty, and 
of that highly developed and complicated Constitution which 
lias since become the object of admiration to the world. 

' These considerations apply, perhaps, even more to Ohurcli 
reforms, where on the settlement of the minute details by 
different parties, in accordance with their individual opinions, 
salvation is often made to depend. It was a premature deci- 
sion on the details of Church government and doctrine, in the 
absence of a broad and leading principle, and the fact of their 
being finally settled for posterity by those into whose hands 
the conduct of the Reformation fell, which prevented the 
Church of England from participating in that constant and 
free development which the State has been able to derive 
from the broad principles of Magna Charta. 

'Let us apply these considerations to the present crisis. 
We have intense excitement and animosity of parties, and 
the most heterogeneous elements, views, and interests, joining 
in the outcry against the Pope, and particularly against the 
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Pusejites. There will be no want of proposals in the next 
session o£ Parliament for special meaeures of detail ; assem- 
bling of the Convocation ;. alteration of the Rubric; change of 
the Thirty-nine Articles ; removal of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords; increase of the Bishops; alteration of tithes; 
separation of Church and State, .&c. &c. And it is very likely 
that the fire of indignation against the Romanisers wiU spend 
itself, and tJie end be ffeneral discontent and a weakening- of 
the Church. ^ 

'If this is not to be the inevitable consequence of tbe 
present movement, those who mean to lead it ought to be 
content with the assertion of some intelligible and sound prin- 
ciple, and should endeavour to find some proper formula for 
expressing it. 

'The principle will eaeilj be found if the common cause 
of discontent, ■which has occasioned the excitement, has been 
ascertained. 

' If strictly analysed, this cause appears to be the i?itro- 
dmetion of Jiomish doctrines and practices hy the Clergy of 
England, con^ary to the will and feelings of the Frotestant 

■ congregaUons, under the assumption that the Clergy alone 
had any authority in Church matters. 

' If this be the fundamental evil, against this ought the 

■ remedial Principle to be directed — and this principle might 
be thus expressed : 

' That the Laity have an equal share of authority in the 
Church with the Clergy. 

'That no alteration in the form of divine service shall 
therefore be made by the Clergy witliout the formal consent 
of the Laity. 

' Nor any interpretation given of Articles of Faith with- 
out their concurrence. 

' This principle once reooguised as law, a whole living 
Church Constitution will spring from it, including Church 
government and doctrines. 

' Upon the particular nature of this constitution and its 
details, the most opposite opinions may be entertained ; but 
it may well be left to time and public discussion to carry out 
its development by degrees ; and the same respect for his- 
torical tradition and vested rights, which has marked the 
progress of the British Constitution, added to a high sense 
of the sacred 'nature of the work to be performed, will not 
fail-to attend this development.' 
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As the time for opening Parliament approached, (lie ex- 
citement caused by the Papal aggression continned to in- 
crease, and it formed, a prominent topic in the Queen's Speech. 
Parliament was opened by Her Majesty in person on the 4th 
of February, and she was greeted both going and returniog 
with cbeers, in -which criea of ' No Popery ' were largely- 
mingled. The address was carried in both Houses without a 
division, but it was -very obvious from the debate, that the 
difficulties of a ministry already feeble were likely to be in- 
creased by the division of opinion upon the great topic of 
the hour. The legislative action, to which the Government 
were pledged, was sure to alienate their Irish supporters, and 
the speeches of Mr. Eoebuok and Mr. Beresford Hope showed 
that a section of both Radicals and followers of Sir Robert 
Pee!, whose votes had generally been available to the Minis- 
try, would be found fighting side by aide against any meas- 
ures of a repressive character. 

In other directions there seemed little reason to appre- 
hend danger. The Continent was quiet, settling down day 
by day into the forced calm of a reaction, due less to oon- 
victioQ than to overbearing militarj' force. Our home trade 
and manufactures were continuing to grow in prosperity. 
Pauperism had gone on diminishing. A surplus of nearly 
two millions gave promise of relief to the taxpayer. One 
interest alone, the agricultural, continued under depression, 
and cried aloud for relief. It was impossible to withhold 
sympathy from men -who were notoriously suifering from 
changes which, while they pressed heavily upon them, had at 
the same time given a most salutary impulse to the general 
welfare of the country. But their advocates failed to suggest 
any measures which might give a practical direction to this 
sympathy. The prevailing difficulties of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land had indeed been mentioned in the Queen's 
Speech, and Mr. Disraeli lost no time in testing the feeling 
of Parliament by moving a resolution on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, that it was the duty of Ministers to introduce without 
delay such measures as might be most effectuiJ for the relief 
of the agricultural interest. In the debate which ensued, the 
Government found their moat effectual support in the party 
now known as the Peelitea. Sir James Graham, in a powerful 
speech, dealt with the motion as having for its object to un- 
seat the Administration and to return to the policy of Pro- 
tection. It was significant of the failing strength of the 
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Ministry that on such an issue, in-^ House of 545 SIeail>erR, 
they could only command a majority of 14. 

A few daya later {14th February), after a discussion pvo- 
tracted through several nights, 395 votes as against 63 sup- 
ported the introduction of a Bill to prevent the assumption 
of territorial titles by Roman Catholic Bishops. Tried by this 
practical test, it was impossible to doubt, thu,t the gteat body 
of the public was of one mind in condemning the action of 
the Court of Rome. Still the minority, though numerically 
small, included powerful names, and the firmness of their 
resistance showed that the measure would be contested inch 
by inch at every stage. It was equally clear that some por- 
tions of it must be sacrificed, though with the certainty of 
offending a, very large section in the House who considered 
that, aa introduced, it did not go far enough, while even as so 
cut down it would not .conciliate a single opponent. 

The position of the Ministry was damaged a few nights 
afterwards (17th February) by the financial statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. With a large balance in hand, 
and a rising revenue, he proposed only a partial repeal of the 
Window Tax, for the abolition of which public opiuion had 
long called loudly ; the Income Tax was to be continued, and 
some trifling reductions of duties made, about which no one 
cared. So marked was the dissatisfaction expressed on all 
sides, that it was obvious, if the Budget were persevered 
with, a disastrous defeat must ensue. 

The dissatisfaction thus excited probably helped towards 
the defeat sustained by the Gfovernment a few nights after- 
wards on a motion by Mr. Locke King for leave to bring in a 
Bill to assimilate the County Franchise to that of the Bor- 
oughs. So supine had tiie supporters of the Ministry become, 
that they only mustered on the occasion to the number of 53, 
while 100 voted for the motion, not witli standing the assurance 
given by Lord John Russell that he would himself submit, at 
the beginning of nest session, a measure for the extension of 
the suffrage. 

This defeat, had it stood alone, might have been retrieved, 
but, coupled as it was with other indications of loss of confi- 
dence, it was conclusive — the last drop in a cup which was 
already flowing over. There was no alternative before the 
Ministry but either to die a lingering and ignominious death if 
they remained in office, or to take the more dignified course 
of withdrawing from it at once. The decision of the Cabinet 
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could not be doubtful. On tlie 32rid Lord Jobn Euseell for- 
mally tendered in person to Her Majesty the resignation of 
his friends and himself. The same day Lord Stanley was sent 
for by the Queen. Tbe appeal, he stated, had come upon hira 
by surprise, and a lengthened conference ended in his recom- 
mending that an attempt should be made to strengthen the 
present Government, or partially to reconstruct it, by a combi- 
nation with the followers of the late Sir Robert Peel. Should 
this fail, he would then, although deeply impressed with the 
difficulty of forming a stable Government in tbe existing state 
of parties, at all hazards accept the responsibility of doing so 
if again called upon by Her Majesty. 

The resignation of the Ministry took the public by sur- 
prise, and for many days it was kept in suspense by the in- 
surmountable difficulties which arose in the formation of a 
fresh Cabinet. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, to which the 
Whiga were pledged, made coalition between themselves and 
the Peelites impossible. On ttig point. Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir James Grraham would make no concession, and there were 
other grounds of difference which, though less serious, might 
have been hard to reconcile. The task of forming an admin- 
istration was also declined by Lord Aberdeen, from the con- 
viction that no Ministry could stand which refused, as he must 
do, to deal with the question of Papal aggression. On the 
35th, therefore, Her Majesty again sent for Lord Stanley, the 
contingency having arisen under which he had promised to 
undertake the formation of a Government. 

He heard the details of the unsuccessful negotiations 
which had taken place with much concern ; and his misgiv- 
ings as to his own prospects of securing the co-operation of the 
statesmen, to whom alone he could look with confidence to form 
a strong administration, were so great, that the interview 
ended in his declaring that he would only ' attempt to under- 
take to form a Government.' These misgivings proved well 
founded; and on the STth he resigned the trust which he 
had thus guardedly accepted. ' We were struck,' the Prince 
writes in a Memorandum the same day, ' by the change of his 
countenance; it had lost all the expression of care and anx- 
iety which had marked it at the previous interviews. He 
assured tbe Queen that he had been labouring incessantly 
since he had seen her last, but, he was sorry to say, without 
any success.' Mr. Gladstone, Lord Canning, l^ord Ellenbor- 
ough, and others, had declined to unite with him, and his 
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friends had concurred in his own conclusion that it was not 
possible for them to organize such an Administration as ought 
to ba offered to the Queen. 

The situation had now become extremely critical. In a 
letter to Lord John Russell, announcing Lord Stanley's de- 
cision, it was resumed by the Queen in these terms : — ' All 
possible combinations have failed in their turn. 1st. You 
declared your inability to carry on the Government on ac- 
count of the hostility displayed towards it in Parliament. 
Sndly. Lord Stanley deoHned forming a Government of his 
party until every other possibility should have been ex- 
hausted. Srdly. You have failed to reconstruct the Grovem- 
nnent by a combination with Sir Robert Peel's friends. 4thly. 
Lord Aberdeen did not think it possible for him to form a 
Government with his friends alone. Sthly. Lord Stanley has 
failed in the attempt to construct a Government by a junc- 
tion witb some of Su- R Peel's friends, or of his party alone.' 
TJie next evening was to be devoted to explanations in both 
Houses of the proceedings of the last five days; and Her 
Majesty went on to express a hope that, in the explanations 
then to be given, 'the position of parties will be clearly de- 
fined, as well aa their opinions on the difficult questions which 
have led to the crisis, and which are still unsolved. She 
would, therefore, wish to pause before she again entrusted 
the commission of forming an administration to anybody till 
she has been able to see the result of to-mon-ow evening's 
debate.' 

No such dilemma had arisen since 1813. After the as- 
sassination of Mr. Peree^al, and the defeat of the Cabinet to 
which he belonged. Lord Wellealey, Lord Moira, Lord Grey, 
and Lord Grenville, had been successively charged by the 
Prince Regent to form an administration with equally bad 
success, and he had then been compelled to fall back upon 
his former Ministers. In her embarrassment the Queen re- 
solved on appealing to the Duke of Wellington for bis advice, 
and the Prince, on the 38th, wrote to Lord John Russell to 
inform him of this intention. This letter was crossed by one 
from Lord John Russell to the Prince, suggesting that Her 
Majesty might with advantage see Lord Lansdowne, — a 
suggestion which was at once adopted. ' The Queen's having 
sent for the Duke of Wellington,' was the Prince's answer, 
' can in no way interfere with her hearing Lord Lansdowne 
also, whose experience, wisdom, and moderation make his 
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advice most valuable.' The suggestion that the Queen should 
see the Great Duke had, it turned out, been independently 
made to Lord John Eussell by an influential member of his 
Cabinet. In replying to the Prince Lord John mentioned the 
fact, adding, ' I am very glad to bear that the Queen has sent 
for the Duke of "Wellington, and not sorry that he is at 
Strathfi eld save. It will be an excellent reason for the Queen's 
not sending for any one to-day. I own that, without some 
such reason, I was afraid that the prerogative of the Crown 
might pass to the House of Commons.' 

The explanations to Parliament on the 28th were frank 
and fulL They were honourable to all concerned, because 
they proved that the failure of the combinations which had 
been attempted was due solely to conscientious differences of 
opmion. It was equally cleat from them, however, that no 
one was prepared to propose a way out of the difficulty, and 
that the Papal Eescript, by the conflict which it had created 
between the great mass of public opinion and the statesmen, 
whose accession could alone have given strength to Lord John 
Russell's government, was the real cause of the present 
difficulty. On the one side, England was resolved that there 
should be legislation on the subject. On the other, Sir J. 
Graham and Lord Aberdeen, and their friends, considered that 
the Bill which had been introduced would make Ireland un- 
governable, and that it was moreover in itself a violation of 
the principles of toleration, and a retrograde step from the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. TTiey were not even to 
be conciliated by Lord John Russell's announcement of his 
intention to strike out of it everything which could by pos- 
sibility encroach on the free action of the Boraan Catholic 
Church within its own limits, and to confine the Bill to a pro- 
hibition of the assumption of territorial titles. On the other 
hand, the full statement by Lord Derby of the policy, which 
he would have proposed had he come into olfice, and in which, 
among other things, he avowed that he still regarded the Free 
Trade Policy of 1846 'as an esperiment,' made it equally clear 
that, either with the existing House of Commons, or after an 
appeal to the country, he must have found himself in a hope- 
less minority. 

In the anxious deliberations to which the anomalous state 
of parties had gifen rise, the Queen had fresh reason to rest 
with confidence upon the sagacity and tempered judgment of 
the Prince. Of this the copious Memoranda, in which he has 
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recorded what passed during tlie hourly sTiifting phases of the 
various negotiations, incidentally furnish abundant proofs. 
Unwarped by the hiaa of party, he was able to estimate 
accurately the strength and weakness of each, and to keep 
bis eyes steadily upon what the country demanded, while 
others were perplexed by the persona! and political likes and 
dislikes which make co^iiions always difficult, and generally 
dangerous and unsound. 

After reading the debate on the 28th, the Prince, on be- 
half of the Queen, drew up, early in the morning of the 1st 
of March, the following Memorandum, to be laid before the 
Duke of Wellington on his return from Strath field say e. No 
better illustration could be given of what the Sovereign and 
the country gained by the abilities of such a 'permanent 
Minister.' 

' Buckinghflm Politce, lat Mai-cli, 18B1. 

' At tliis important moment, when a decision is to be taken 
on the question. Whom to entrust with the formation of a 
Government, or where to look for the materials which are to 
compose it, it becomes necessary to pass in review — 

' 1. The causes which brought about the present crisis. 

' 3. The causes which led to the failure of all attempts 
hitherto made to form a new Government. 

' 3, Tbe leading questions which have to be solved, and 
the positions which public men have taken with respect to 
them ; and 

' 4. The position in which parties in Parliament stand with 
reference to these questions, and to the particular public men, 
after the declarations of yesterday evening. 

'It is clear that the object which the Queen wilt have to 
keep chiefly in view in her ultimate decision must be-^to ob- 
tain a Government strong enough to last and to grapple in a 
manly and successful manner with the difficulties of the sit- 
uation, and solve them to the satisfaction of the country at 

'1. Lord John Eussell's Government broke down from a 
withdrawal of tbe confidence of the House of Commons, pro- 
duced by the defection of the Roman Catholic Members on 
account of Lord John's Papal Bill, by reason of personal hos- 
tility on the part of the Radicals to his Government, and of 
the general dissatisfaction produced in the country by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer s Budget. 

'3. The different attempts to form a new Government 
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failed, from Lord Stanley's inability to form a Govornmonfc 
out of hia party alone without some aocessioa from the ranks 
of the Peelites, who could not give that assistance on account 
of thoir adherence to Free Trade, whilst Lord Stanley and 
his party are pledged to Protection. They further failed on 
account of the objections of the Peelites to the Papal Bill, 
which rendered their union with Lord John liassell, who is 
personally pledged to that measure, impossible, equally with 
their carrying on the Government by themselves against the 
wishes of the English public, which demands Parliamentary 
interference with the Pope's aggression. 

' 3. The important questions agitating the piiblio mind 

(a.) Protection or Free Trade. 

(b.) Parliamentary Reform. 

(c.) Papal Aggression. 

On the first question Peelites, Whigs, and Eadicals are 
united against the Protectionists ; on (b) the same ; on (c) 
Peelites and Badieals are opposed to Whigs and Protection- 

' 4. It appears from yesterday's debate, that the hatred 
between Protectionists and Peelites is increased by the late 
failure of Lord Stanley to detach a portion of the latter, whOe 
the feeling between Peelites and Whiga has become more 
cordial. On the other hand, the hatred of the Radicals, Irish, 
and Roman Catholics seems increased aa'ainst the Whigs, and 
their attachment transferred to the Peelites. 

' It would appear from this that the Peelites, with the sup- 
port of the Whigs and adhesion of the Radicals, Irish and 
Roman -Catholics, would be able to carry on an efficient Gov- 
ernment; but Sir James Graham and Lord Aberdeen dis- 
tinctly declared, that the country expected a measure to be 
carried against the Papal aggression, to which the Peelites 
neither will nor can be a party ; while the House of Com- 
mons is actually pledged to some measure by deciding for the 
introduction of Lord John Russell's Bill by 395 to 63 votes. 
Lord John wiU accordingly have to pass some such measure, 
but this very measure will detach permanently ft'om him a 
great portion of his ordinary supporters. 

' From this it would appear, that Lord John and the Whigs 
must bring in, on the part of the Government, an anti-Papal 
measure, but that they require a junction with the PecHtes 
for the carrying on of an efficient Government, preventing a 
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revolution in Ireland, and keeping the confidence of the Rad- 
icals, which is necessary for a peaceful carrying out of Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Eeform. 

' This object can only be obtained by a junction of the two 

{)art!es now, leaving the Papal measure an open question, al- 
owing Lord John to bring it forward, and Sir James Graham 
to oppose it, while it may be further modified to meet the 
views of Lord Stanley and the Protectionists. This Bill 
passed, there will be notbingleft to interfere with an identity 
of opinion in the new Coalition. The Irish Members will feel 
confidence in the intentions of the Government ; the country 
will feel a security in the experience and conservative tendency 
of the men who are to prepare the measure of reform in the 
franchise ; the Radicals will feel confidence in Sir James Gra- 
ham's economical bias, and the Queen will have an efficient 
and strong Government.' 

' So matters stand in theory. In practice innumerable per- 
sonal difficulties will have to be overcome ; as, for instance, 
who is to form that GEovemment? The Queen has the fullest 
confidence, however, in the patriotism of the men who have 
to combine, and hopes from it, that they wUl make every per- 
sonal sacrifice on account of the difficulty of the situation, and 
the danger the country will be exposed to by further vacilla- 
tion in the conduct of her Government. 

' The Queen requests the Dake of Wellington's opinion 
upon the problem here proposed,' 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the absolute deadlock 
into which the political machine had been brought, than the 
fact, that the idea could have been for a moment entertained 
of leaving the mode of dealing with the Papal aggression as 
an ' open question,' in a Coalition Ministry. The spectacle 
of the members of Government, speaking and voting against 
each other on this the most prominent and vehemently agi- 
tated question of the day, would have been humiliating to the, 
actors in it, and revolting to public feeling. Who, moreover, 
might say that discord on this topic would not extend to 
other questions? All this, as might have been expected, was 



Hia Boheina waa realised in most of its details on the for- 
[nntioji of Lord Aterdoea'B Administration in Deneniber, 1852. But one name 
tppeara in it, wbioli lias never been found in any Mioistaiial arrangements — 
Mr. Eoebiiok as Viee-Prerfdant of the Board of Control, 
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Btronsrly felt by both Lord Lansclowne and by the Duhe of 
Wellinffton. On the day of Lord John Bussell's resignation 
(33rd February), the Duke, who happened to be a guest at 
Windsor Castle, had expressed his regret to the Queen that 
it had become necessary, as in the present posture of affairs a 
Liberal Government seemed to him tx) be the only possible or 
safe one. In this conclusion he was confirmed by the failure 
of Lord Stanley to attach to him ' the confideoce and support 
of any of the colleagues in office and supporters of the views 
of the late Sir Robert Peel.' On a review of the whole facts, 
his conclusion, as expressed to the Queen in the Memoran- 
dum just quoted, was, 'that the party still filling the ofSces, 
till Her Majesty's pleasure shall be declared, is the one best eja- 
culated to carry on the Government at the present moment. 

Accordingly, on the 3rd of March, Her Majesty again in- 
vited Lwd John Russell and his colleagues to resume office. 
The invitation was accepted, and the same evening both 
Houses were informed of the fact. They were not unprepared 
for it, but received, with indifference, the announcement ot 
what was plainly regarded by them ^s&pia oKej- which must 
for the moment be endured. A meeting of 162 Members 
fi-iendly to the Government was held at Downmg Street next 
day, at which assurances of loyal support were given. Ibe 
Uberal party had learned too sharp a lesson from the conse- 
quences of leaving their leader in the lurch, on Mr. Locke 
King's motion, to be likely to fall again into the same error 
It was equally the interest of Lord Stanley's foUowers not 
again to provoke a crisis. Affairs might thus be expected to 
KO on smoothly for a time, and the Government resumed its 
functions, thoroughly conscious of its own weakness, and with 
little hope of adding to its strength. -c- i ■ .■ i 

On the 7th of March the subject of the Ecclesii^tical 
Titles Bill was resumed, when Sir George Grey formally an- 
nounced that the more stringent clauses were to be with- 
drawn, and that it would be confined to a simple declaration 
of the illegality of these Titles. In this form it pleased no- 
body. It disappointed the expectations raised by ^\P]^ 
ham Letter, and was viewed as a pitiful outcome of all the 
indignation and distrust with which press and platform bad 
rung for months against the ambitious arrogance of the Fapal 

«men Mr.Loeke King, kt«r injte e^BBion, tn«d to »avance hi« ^1 to 
fte second rewJiug, the maToritj against it (2nd of Apnl) waa 218, in o House 
of 882 Members. 
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hierai-chy. It did not remove the objections of tlie statesmen 
■wlio deprecated all legislative action on the subject; and it 
added another topic of grievance and agitation to those of 
which Ireland already cherished too many. Still the popular 
sentiment, that something must be done, to show that the 
country was as strongly Protestant at heart as ever, bore down 
every opposition. The debate upon the second reading went 
on for seven nights. Among those who spoke most vieor- 
ously agamst the Bill were Sir J. Graham, Gladstone, Roun- 
dell Palmer, Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, Miluer Gibson, Hume ; 
but on the division their supporters numbered only 95, while 
no fewer than 438 voted for the second reading. Notwith- 
standing this majority, the opposition to the measure in its 
subsequent stages was so obstinately continued, that it was 
not tiU the 6tti of July that it was read a third time in the 
ilouse of Commons. Two nights of debate sufficed for the 
discussion on the second reading in the House of Lords, 
where it was carried by 365 votes as against 38. The Bill 
underwent further discussion on two other nights, but was 
finally passed without alteration on the 29th of July. It soon 
afterwards received the Boval assent, and becoming, as its 
opponents predicted it woidd become, a dead letter, was re- 
pealed in 1871 (34 & 35 Vic. c. 53). 

In other respects, the session of 1851 was comparatively 
barren of legislation. Yielding to the objections urged to 
hisfirst Budget, Sir OharJes Wood withdrew it for another 
which he submitted to the House of Commons on the 5th of 
Apnl. ^e Window Tax was totally repealed, and in its 
stead a House Tax substituted, of ninepence in the pound 
An attempt by Mr. Herries to cut down the Income Tax, with 
a view to Its total repeal, was defeated by a majority of only 
48, but Mr. Hume succeeded in carrying a motion against 
tlie Orovemment that the grant of this tax should be limited 
to one year. An important measure was passed for enabling 
the Court of Chancery, by the creation of new judicial offices, 
to perform its functions with more despatch. But the time 
lost in the discussions on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
the distraction caused by the Great Exhibition, led to the 
postponement of many questions which might otherwise have 
pressed for a soluiioi]. 
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The anxiety caused by the prolonged Ministerial 
added so 
ing life ii 



jreatly to the fatigue ©rtLeir busy and exhaust- 



freatly to tne latigue oi tneir ousy anu eiiiausu- 
.ondon, tliat the Queen and Prince -were glad to 
snatch a few days of rest and pure air at Osborne, to which 
they went on the 8th o£ March. One of the extensive altera- 
tions devised there by the Prince, the remodelling of the val- 
ley which slopes from the lower terrace towards the sea — a 
piece of bold and most successful landscape-gardening — had 
just been completed. The Prince records his satisfaction 
with it in his diary ; and the labors of a correspondence, al- 
ways great, and now infinitely augmented by the preparations 
for the coming Exhibition, were agreeably relieved by the 
planting of rhododendrons and other shrubs, to give color and 
richness to the new outlines of his landscape pictures. 

Greedily did be turn to the sweet restoratives which Na- 
ture ministered from the spectacle of Europe falling back 
into the trammels of irresponsible power. How he felt oh 
this subject may be inferred from a few words in a letter at 
this time to Colonel Phipps : — " An outbreak at Paris would 
be terrible, as giving the Russian reaction all over the Conti- 
nent still further power and excuse.' The effect of this reac- 
tion in Germany touched him in his most sensitive point. 
Its influence had become paramount at Berlin. Iff one direc- 
tion only -was Eussian policy acceptable to him. The efforts 
which Austria was now making to introduce her whole Em- 

Sire into the German Bund— a project most obnoxiousto the 
[ational German party — was viewed with no less hostility by 
Russia, to whom the accession of strength which this would 
have brought to Austria was as unpalatable as the idea of an 
United Germany. 
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On the 35th of March the Court returned to Loncloii, and 
from this time the attention of the Prince was engaged night 
and day in the arrangements for opening the Exhibition on 
the 1st of May. The building had been completed and given 
over to the Commissionera by the lat of January. It bad 
risen with a rapidity ■wholly unexampled, and by its beauty 
and fitness had surpassed all that had been hoped from the 
ingenuity of its plaii.^ GSoods were now pouring in from all 
■ quarters, and the success of the Exhibition as a magnificent 
spectacle of the industry of alt nations was no longer doubt- 
ful. It still, however, both at home and abroad, was the sub- 
ject of attack. During the debate on the Address on the first 
night of the session, Colonel Sibthorp had prayed that hail or 
lightning might descend from heaven to defeat the ill-advised 
project. If others did not invoke doom on the structure itself, 
they were no less fervent in propbesj'iag doom to property, to 
morals, nay, even to the State itself, os the inevitable result 
of bringing into Loudon a concourse of all the bad characters 
in Europe. These fears, absurd at the best, became ludicrous 
in the light of the actual facts as they presented themselves 
in the holiday aspect of London during the next six months. 
But they cost the Prince and his coadjutors a world of trouble, 
as may be seen by the following letter to the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg : 

' Just at present I am more dead than alive from over- 
work. The opponents of the Exhibition work with might 
and main to throw all the old women into panic and to drive 
myself crazy. The strangers, they give out, are certain to 
commence a thorough revolution here, to murder Victoria 
and myself, and to proclaim the Red Republic in England ; 
the plague is certain to ensue from the confluence of such 
vast multitudes, and to swallow up those whom the increased 
price of everything has not already swept away. For all 



1 Thaoteniy'K 'May Day Oda' ospi'eased to a nicety tlio prevmliiig feeling 
Bnt f esterday a naked sod, 
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this I am to be responsible, and against iill tliis I Iiiivc to 
make efficient provision. 

' Buotuigham Palace, ISlli April, 1851.' 

The project was also looked upon with coldness by several 
of the great Continental Powers, apparently from an appre- 
hension that contact with English institutions might open 
dangerous lines of opinion in the minds of their subjects, 
who were sure to be drawn in considerable numbers to this 
country by the attractions of such an Exhibition. In the 
case of Prussia, the Government so alarmed the ICing witli 
apprehensions of danger ftom Eepublioan assassins, that, for 
atime, he prohibited the Prince and Princess of Prussia (now 
Emperor and Empress of Germany) from accepting the invi- 
tation of our Queen that they should be present at the open- 
ing. This prohibition, it is stated in Bunsen's Memoirs (vol. 
ii. p. 363), was finally withdrawn, 'rather in consideration of 
the decided wish of the Prince to make the proposed visit, 
than in consequence of the arguments and the evidence which 
Bunsen forcibly brought before His Majesty to prove the 
tales of conspiracy to be wholly fictitious, which in Conti- 
nental Courts were received as credible.' 

Notwithstanding the absence of cordiality on the part of 
the principal Continental Powers, it was considered by the 
Pilnce, that an opportunity should be afforded to the Corps 
Diplomatique to take a part in the proceedings of the opening 
day by presenting an Address to Her Majesty, His reasons 
■were thus expressed by himself in a letter to Lord John 
Russell. The opening ' is not a purely English ceremony for 
an English object, but an International one, in which all 
nations have taken an active part. Half the building is in 
charge of Foreign authorities, half the collection the property 
of Foreign countries, half the Juries are appointed by Foreign 
Governments, who have also defrayed the expenses of the 
foreign part of the Exhibition. It would have been wrong, 
therefore, in my opinion, not to have given the representa- 
tives of these Foreign nations the opportunity of taking an 
active part in the opening ceremonj'. 

The late M, Van de Weyer, as Doyen of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, was requested by Lord Granville to lay the proposal 
before his colleagues, who were summoned to consider it. 
Meanwhile, M. Van de Weyer went to each of them person- 
ally and explained the object of the meetiug. "Witii the ex- 
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oeplioQ of Baron Brunnow, whom he did not find at home, 
tliej all approved of the idea and authorised him, as time 
pressed, to communicate their individual assent to Lord 
Granville. At the meeting next day, however, Baron Brun- 
now worked so strongly upon the feara of the Foreign Min- 
isters, suggesting that they might be disavowed bj their 
Grovemm tilts, that several seceded ; and, upon a vote being 
taken, they decided, by a majority of three, to decline pre- 
senting an Address. ' The politioal reason of Baron Brunnow 
expressed at the meetiog was, that he could not allow the 
Kussian people or nation to be alluded to in an ofiGcial Ad- 
dress ; the private reason given to Lord Palmerston was, 
that he did not choose to allow the Belgian or any other Min- 
ister to speak ior him, and therefore for his Court,' 

These are M. Van de Weyer'a words, in a letter to the 
present writer (33rd January, 1871) : 'I left immediately,' he 
adds, 'for Windsor Castle, and made my report to the Queen 
and Prince. The answer I was instructed to carry back was 
as follows: "La JReine a dSsir$, dans une drconstance ex- 
ceptionnelk, /aire au (Jorps Diplomaii<[ue un com^iment 
marquL Sa Majesti ne pent pas forcer le Corps Diplo- 
matique d^aecepter une politease, gni aerait partout ailkurs 
aeoeptie comme une/avevr." On my return to town I found 
that two of the three seeeders had already repented of their 
foolish vote, and that Brunnow's remained the only dissenting 
voice. But, as unanimity was required, it was decided by the 
Foreign Office that no Address should be presented by the 
Corps Diplomatique ; and that they, as mute as fish, should 
pass before the Queen, make their bow, and stand on the side 
of the platform, where they certainly did look like fish out of 
water. I must add that, on reflection, they were thoroughly 
ashamed of what they had done.' This feeling must have 
been deepened when they found, as they soon did, how com- 
pletely the spirit in which they had acted was at variance 
with the generous interest in the Exhibition shown by the 
countries which they represented, as well in the efforts those 
countries bad made to contribute to its treasures as in the 
vast numbers whom they sent to profit by its teaching. 

By the 39th of April, things were sufficiently advanced for 
the Queen to make a private visit to what was two days after- 
wards to be the scene of a brilliant ceremonial, at which any 
detailed survey of what had been brought together would have 
been impossible. 'We remained two hours and a half,' says 
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Her Majest^i's diary, 'and I came back quite beaten, aod my 
head bewildered, from the myriads of beautiful and wonderful 
things, -which now quite dazzle one's eyes 1 Such efforts have 
been made, and our people have shown such taste in their 
manufactures I All owing to this Great Exhibition and to 
Albert — aU to him! We went up into the gallery, and the 
sight from there, with the numerous courts ftUl of all sorts of 
objects of art, manufacture, &c, ia quite marrellcus. The 
noise was overpowering, for so much was going on every- 
where, and from twelve to twenty thousand people engaged 
in arranging all sorts of things.' 

The entry in the Prince's diary the same day is brief and 
significant: 'Terrible trouble with the arrangements for the 
opening,' The next day the Queen writes : ' Everybody is 
occupied with the great day of to-morrow, and my poor Albert 
is terribly fagged. All day long some question or other, some 
little difiSculty or hitch, all which Albert took with the greatest 
quiet and good temper. Great as is his triumph, glorious as 
is hia name, he never says a word about it; but labours to 
the last, feeling quietly satisfied in the country's gloiy, and 
in 'haying gone on steadily in spite of the immense difficultiea 
and opposition.' Another visit was paid the same day to the 
Exhibition, — this time witli the Prince and Princess of Prus- 
sia, who with their son and daughter had arrived at Bucking- 
ham Palace the day before. 'They were thunderstruck,' the 
Queen writes. 'The noise and bustle were even greater than 
yesterday, as so many preparations for the seats of the spec- 
tators are going on. Certainly much was still to be done. 
We walked entirely round the galleries. The fountains were 
playing below, some beautiful ones,— and many flowers and 
palms have been placed, which has a most charming effect' 

' Grood Stockmar,' the diary continues, ' came to me, and I 
talked to him of the Exhibition and of our guests— the Prince 
[now Emperor of GemianyJ, who is as firm as ever in his con- 
stitutional views, and highly indignant at what has taken 
place, and is taking place at Berlin — the young Prince, who 
is so amiable and good. After luncheon George [Duke of 
Cambridge], who had just come from Ireland, came and talked 
of to-morrow, also (to me quite unaccountably) anxious about 
it.' In this anxiety the Duke was by no means singular, ap- 
prehensions being entertained in many quarters that the 
bring;ing together of such an immense crowd as might be 
expected in the parks on tho opening day would be made the 
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occasion for some popular outbreak. Not eveo our famous 
lOth of April had taught the alarniiats to draw a juster con- 
clusion. The Queen understood the temper and the loj'alty 
. o£ her people too well to have any such fears. How right 
she was, was fully proved by the universal good humour and 
enthusiasm that everywhere prevailed next day. In a letter 
from a distinguished General, whose official duties gave him 
the best means of observation, and who bad himself not been 
without misgivings, it was remarked: 'It is certain that I 
have never on any former occasion, escapting perhaps Her 
Majesty's Coronation, seen such an universal disposition to be 
pleased in any large assembly of people.' " 

The shook of delighted surprise which every one felt on 
first entering the great transept of Sir Joseph Paxton's build- 
ing was a sensation as novel as it was deep. Its vastness 
was measured by the huge elms, two of the giants of the 
park, which rose fiu- into the air with all their wealth of 
foliage, as free and unconfined as if there were nothing 
between them and the open sky. The plash of fountains, 
the luxui-iance of tropical foliage, the play of colours 
from the choicest flowers, carried on into the vistas of the 
nave by the rich dyes of carpets and stuffs from the costliest 
looms, were enough to fill eye and mind with a pleasure 
never to be forgotten, even without the vague sense of what 
lay beyond in- the accumulated results of human ingenuity 
and cultivated art. One general efi'ect of beauty had been 
produced by the infinitely varied work of the thousands who 
had separately co-operated towards this marvellous display, 
and the structure in which it was set, by its graceful lines 
and the free play of light which it admitted, seemed to fulfil 
every condition that could be desired for setting off the treas- 
ures thus brought together. 

Beautiful at all times, the sight which the transept pre- 
sented on the opening day, with its eager crowds raised row 
upon row, with the toilets of the women and the sprinkling 
of court costumes and uniforms, added to its permanent feat- 

dar the 

— _. It isaprinoiple," aiu.dth.oot.,. 

^..," screamed the other, and would not give in ; while, in truth, 
is always a piiiieiplej even when tha Oroivn behaves badly ; but li 



ind this quiet piijid.ple becomes a heiM^Ioog pisaion. 
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ures, was one which men j^rew eloquent in describing. As 
the eye rested on the rich and varied picture, the first thought 
that rose was one of gratitude to the Prince, as he stood there 
loohin^ with his accustomed air of modest calm upon the 
splendid fulfilment of what two years before he had foreseen 
in thought. Much has been written of the incidents of that 
day by observers from without. Let ua now see with what 
feelings they were regarded in the Palace where the plan of 
the Exhibition had been conceived and matured. We quote 
from the Queen's diary : 

'Mayl, — The great event has taken place — a complete 
and beautiful triumph — a glorious and touching sight, one 
which I shall ever be proud of for my beloved Albert and my 
country, . , . Yes 1 it is a day which makes my heart swell 
with pride and glory and thankfulness ! 

' We began it with tenderest greetings for the birthday 
of our dear little Arthur. At breakfast there was nothing 
but congratulations, . . . Mama and Victor ' were there and 
all the children and our guests. Our humble gifts of toys 
wei-e added to by a beautiful little bronze replica of the Ama- 
zon (Kiss's) from the Prince {of Prussia), a beautiful paper- 
fcuife from the Princess {of Prussia), and a nice little clock 
fioin Mama. 

' The Park presented a wonderful spectacle, crowds stream- 
ing through it, carriages and troops passing, quite like the 
Coi-onation day, and for me the same anxiety, — no, much 
greater anxiety on account of my beloved Albert. The day 
was bright and all bustle and excitement. ... At half-past 
eleven the whole procession in state cari'iagea was in motion. 
. . . The Green Park and Hyde Park were one densely 
crowded mass of human beings, in the highest good humour 
and most enthusiastic. I never saw Hyde Park look as it did, 
— as far as the eye could reach. A little rain fell just as we 
started ; but before we came near the Crystal Palace the sun 
shone and gleamed upon the gigantic edifice, upon which the 
flags of all the Nations were floating. We drove up Eottcn 
Eow ani3 got out at the entrance on that side. " 

' The glimpse of the transept through the iron gates, the 
waving palms, flowers, statues, myriads of people filling the 
galleries and seats around, with the flom-i^ of trumpets as 

•Prince Victor of HoTioiiloho Langaniiare;, Count Gloiclion, the Queen's 
nepliaw, wlio Babsaqueatly served with JiatiiicMon in the British navy, nnd 
has Biiioe diatinguishod himself by his skill as a Boulptor 
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we entered, gave us a sensation wbich I can never forget, and 
I felt much movetl. We went for a moment to a little side 
room, where we left our shawls, and where we found Mama 
and Mury (now Princess of Teck), and outside which were 
standing the other Princes. In a few seconds we proceeded, 
Albert leading me, having Yicty at his hand, and Bertie hold- 
ing mine, Tlie sight, as we came fo the middle, vrhere the 
steps and chair (which I did not sit on) were placed, with the 
beautifd Crystal fountain just in front of it, — was magical,— 
so vast, so glorious, so touching. One felt, — as so many did 
whom I have since spoken to — filled with devotion, — more so 
tlian by any service I have ever heard. The fremendoiM 
cheers, the joy expressed in every face, the immensity of the 
building, the mixture of palms, flowers, trees, statues, foun- 
tains — the organ (with 300 instruments and 600 voices, Vfhich 
sounded like nothing), and my beloved husband the author of 
this " Peace-Festival, which united the industry of ail nations 
of the earti], — aU this was moving indeed, and it was arid is a 
day to live for ever God blest my dearest Albert, God bless 
my dearest country, which ha'f shown itself so great to-day I 
One felt so gtateful to the great God, who seemed to pervade 
all and to bless all ' ' Ihe only event it m the slightest de- 



' In raftdlna tl la nvid deaonption so elowiii 
licBcUj to tliB he art W( tira P<m n reminifed of '. 
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gree reminded me of was the Coronation, but this day's fes- 
tival was a thousand tinies superior. In feet, it is unique, and 
can bear no comparison, from its peculiarity, beauty, and com- 
bination of siich different and striking objects. I mean tlie 
slight resemblance only as to its solemnity : the ectliusiasm 
and cheering, too, were much more touching, for in a church 
naturally ail is silent, 

'Albert left my side after " God Suve the Queen" had 
been sung, and at the head of the Commissioners — a curious 
assemblage of political and distinguished men — read me t!ie 
Report, which is a long one, and to which I read a short an- 
swer. After which the Archbishop of Canterbury offered op 
a short and appropriate prayer, foUoived by the " Hallelujah 
Chorus," during which the Chinese Mandarin came forward 
o.nd made his obeisance.' This concluded, the procession 
began. It was beautifully arranged, and of great length — the 
prescribed order being exactly adliered to. The J\ave was 
full, which had not been intended; but still there was no 
difficulty, and the whole long walk from one end to the other 
was made in the midst of continued and deafening cheers and 
waving of handkerchiefs. Every one's face was bright and 
smiling, many with tears in their eyes. Many Frenchmen 
called out " Vive la Eeine I " One could, of course, see 
nothing but what was near in the Nave, and nothing in the 
Courts. The organs were but little heard, but the Military 
Band, at one end, had a very fine effect as we passed along. 
They played the March from Athalie. The beautiful Ama- 
zon, in bronze, by Kiss, looked very magnificent. The old 
Duke and Lord Anglesey walked arm in arm, which was a 
touching sight. I saw many acquaintances amongst those 
present. 

« While tlie Hftlleli^"ali Chorus was being 
ftpparentXy by tlie solemnity of the scane, made 

fonntuin, and made a profound obeisanoe totho ~ „... ^„„ ,^ . ^ ju.i.uiu»,ji.u 

from Va.% OBlflayal KmplrQ,' the reporter tk the Msaminer reoords, ' managed to 
render himself extremely ooiispicuoua, and one ootdd not help admiring hia 
perfect oomposnra and nonohHlaiioe of manner. He talked with nobody, yet 
he seemed perfectly at home, and on the most Mendly teims with all. A most 
ainusmg fldvant^o Mas taken of his nppearmoe, for, when the procession wos 
rormed, the diplomatic bod/ had no Ohineaa rapresentatiye, and our stray Ce- 
lestial friend was qnietly impounded and made to mai-oh in the rear of the 
ambaseadorB. Ha submitted to this arrangement with the same oalm iniUffer- 
eucB wMoh marked the whole course ofhia pnweadings, and bora himaelf 
nilh a stoadinesB and gravity that fully justified the eonrse wliioh had been 
adopted, HiB behaviour throughout was that of " a citizen of the world" m 
poifeot aa Goldaraith's philosopher Mmsalf,' 
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' We , returned to our own place, and Albert told Lord 
Breadalbane to declare that theExhibitiou waa opened, which 
he did in a, loud voice — " Her Majesty coinmanda me to de- 
clare this Exhibition open," — which waa followed by a flourish 
of trumpets and immense cheering. All the Commissioners, 
the Executive Committee, &c., who worked so hard, and to 



whom such immense praise is due, seemed truly happy, and 
no one more so than Paston, who may be justly proud ; he 
rose from being a common gardener's boy. Everybody was 
astonished and delighted. Sir George Grey [Home Secretary] 
in tears. 

'The return was equally satisfactory — the crowd most 
enthusiastic, the order perfect. We reached the palace at 
twenty minutes past one, and went out on the balcony, and 
were loudly cheered. Tiie Prince and Princess [of Prussia] 
quite delighted and impressed. That we felt happy — thank- 
M — I need not say ; proud of all that had passed, of my dar- 
ling husband's success, and of the behaviour of my good peo- 
ple. I was more impressed than I can say by the scene. It 
was one that can never be effiiced from my memory, and never 
will be from that of any one who witnessed it. Albert's name 
is immortalised, and the wicked and absurd reports of dangers 
of every kind, which a set of people, viz. the soi-disant 
fashionables and the most violent Protectionists, spread, are 
silenced. It is therefore doubly satisfactorv, that all should 
have gone off so well, aud without the slightest accident or 
mishap. . . . Albert's emphatic words last year, when he said 
thai the leeWng v/o\)id h&, ^^ that of deep thankfulness to the 
Almighty for the blessings which he has hestoioed upon us 
idready here below '^ this day realised. . . . 

' I moat not omit to mention an interesting episode of 
this day, viz, the visit of the good old Duke on this his eighty- 
second birthday to his little godson, our dear little boy. tie 
came to us both at fi(-e, and gave him a golden cup and some 
toys, which he had himself chosen, atid Arthur gave him a 
nosegay. 

' We dined en famille, and tlien went to the Covent Gar- 
den Opera, where we saw the two finest acts of the Sugve- 
nots given as beautifully as last year. I was rather tired ; 
but we were both so happy, so full of thankfulness ! God is 
indeed our kind and merciful Father I ' 

Among the first to offer their congratulations to the Queen 
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upon tlie brilliant success of the day's proceedings were Lord 
John Russell and I^rd Palmerston, ' It was a day,' the lat- 
ter wrote at the close of aa official letter, 'the result of which 
must be no less gratifying to your Majesty than honourable to 
the nation whose good fortune it is to have your Majesty for 
its Sovereign,' Ixird John Ruseeli, fresh from the scene, could 
not refrain from congmtulating 'the Queen on the triumphant 
sucoeaa of the proceedings of this day. Everything went off so 
well,' he continued, ' that it is needless to mention particulars ; 
but the general conduct of the iQiiltitude assembled, the loy- 
alty and the content which so generally appeared, were per- 
haps the most gratifying to a politician, while the wonders 
of art and industey will be the most celebrated among philos- 
ophers and men of science, aa well as among manufacturers 
and the great mass of the working people.' Besides the 
25,000 people within the building itself, it was calculated that 
nearly 700,000 people were assembled on the route between 
it and Buckingham Palace, yet Sir George Grey was able to 
report next day to the Queen that there had not been one acci- 
dent, one police case due to this assemblage." 

Not the least welcome among the congratulations was one 
from Lady Lyttelton, who had retired, honoured and regret- 
ted, from the Queen's service in the previous month of Janu- 
ary.' 'I own,' she wrote to the Queen, 'I was not without 
anxiety, and was visited by many fears and doubts. The re- 
sult his been, thank God ' so delightful, as to do much more 
than dispel them , and mi st have ■suipn'^sed ll e h ghest ex- 
pectation'* One moment was surely amoi g tl e brij:>liteKt of 
even your Maje t'^ s bi ia;ht lih , — tli vt, when yon received the 
addiess fium bis Royal Highness an I felt tl e fu 1 success of 
so not Je, BO doling aud =o be evolent t pi lu, his own work, 

" Tho 1 1 a ieep impi-esi- 

"ion pon f n lie Hfima tiny 

If tie Jo ujle firaiige, U 



da«t certemea 
1! uetii pas fire 
dtgve, gimtUiin 



peupk An J 

ffOttV Is J .,,,.. 

le pi e 2' ^ '"^ V" ^ "" P"^"- f J) a le numt ordre _ _ 

cuite f I 1% I vena tUe at ivanmtte! On i rut jommt dti a iron /tmits, que 
treiite U an ai^ vmdea detf/vivoti ^de Unit enitndn etment a> tenitea daus 

' ajie was anocouded oa govorneas by ladj Caroline Barrington, dster of the 
presont E»rl Gtey, wlio oouEiaued In office until lior death in Febmacr, 18IB. 
endeared tn the Queen and to the Eoyal oliildren no less by her truly kmd 
heart than bj the strong sense and indopandence of obaraster wMoh distlii- 
guisbea the laniaj to whioh she belonged. 
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which must cause the name so supremely dear to your Majes- 
ty to be uttered with admiration and gratitude throughout the 
nations, and remembered with due honour for ever.' 

'I longed,' Her Majesty wrote in answer, ' to hear from 
you, feeling sure that you would think of me on the occasion 
of that great and glorious 1st of May. The proudest and 
happiest day of— as you truly call it— my happy life. . . ._ To 
Bee this great conception of my beloved husband s mmd, 
which is always labouring for the good of others— to see this 
great thought and ivork crowned with triumphant success, m 
sijifce of difficulties and opposition of every imaginable krad, 
and of every effoi-t to whioli jealousjr and calumny could leaort 
to cause its failure, has been an immense happiness to us 
both. But to me the glory of his dear name, united with the 
glory of ray dear conutiy, which shone more than she has ever 
done on that great day, is a source of pride, happiness, and 
thankfulness which none but a wife's heart can comprehend. 
Kind words, too, came from the King .of the Belgians, who 
had not been able to be present, but cama over to Bng^land a 
few ireeks afterwards, and made a thorough study of the Ex- 
hibition. On the 3rd of May he wrote to the Queen: I 
wish you joy with all my heart, that everytliing went off m 
such a glorious wav at the opening of the lixhibition, and can 
well understand your happiness in seeing thus our beloved 
Albert's work crowned with unexampled success. It is well 
merited, as it was a truly colossal task, and human natoi'e is 
alwavs inclined to vilify' and to render perilous all such un- 
dertaldnfrs, from that pretty generally diffused disposition to 
enjoy the non-success of one's neighbour and felW creature. 
I siucerely regret not to have witnessed such a glorious sight 
as the Opening must have been, aber ich Un alien diesm 
IHngen sehr aSgestorhen (but the time for all such things is 
gone by with me). 

' I am glad th.it Foreigners saw for once, that tn the high- 
est authority in the State even a great and free oountry like 
England may show real and great respect. The sceptical and 
cynical turn which the press in France has given to the pub- 
lic mind has shown itself since the Restoration by constant 
efforts to render the suprsme government, and particularly 
the person ostensibly at the head of it, ridiculous and odious 
in every imaginable way. They have very pretty results to 
boast of this system,' ' 

Compnra this with iho folbwing passage fi'om the feuHldon by M. Jale^ 
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When tbe Prince iippeared at the Royal Academy dinner 
on the 3rd of May, tlie warmth with which the toast of Ids 
health was received waa due in no slight measure to the feel- 
ing which had now become general, that England owed him 
much for what he had done for her in organising the Exhibi- 
tion, which was the engrossing topic of the hour. His share 
in the work had been touched upon by the President, Sir 
Charles Bastlake, in proposing the toast, with all the grace 
and point for which that gentleman's speeches soon came to 
be remarlced. But passing with his accustomed modesty from 
this in some degree personal topic, the Prince proceeded to a 
well-deserved eulogium on their new President, at whose elec- 
tion, he said, he had heartily rejoiced, not only on account of 
his high estimate of his qualities, but also on account of his 
feeliaga of personal regard towards him. 'My connection 
with him, for now nine years,' he went on to say, ' on Her 
Majesty's Commission of the Fine Arts, has enabled me to 
linow what you can know less, and what ia of the greatest 
value in a President of the Royal Academy — I mean that 
kindness of heart and refinement of feeling which guided him 
in all his communications, often most difficult and delicate, 
with the different artists whom we had to invite to competi- 
tion, whose works we had to criticise, whom we had to employ 
or to reject.' 

The opportunity of calling attention to some general 
truths which it waa well should be borne in mind by both ar- 
tists and the public, was not likely to be let slip by the Prince 
oa such an occasion. What he then said applies, at the pres- 
ent hoar, with even greater force. One sentence of it should 
never be forgotten by all who profess to tell the public what 
is good in any form of imaginative or intellectual effort — 
' the injudicious praise of an inferior work becomes an insult 
to superior genius.' But the whole of this portion of the 
speech deserves to be recalled : 

'GenUeraeii, the produotiou of all works in art or poetpy requires, in 
their oonoaption and eseoution, not only an eserdse of the intellect, skill, 
and patience, but particularly a concurrent waitnlh of fidinff and a free flow 
of imagination. Xhia renders them moat tender plauts, which will thrive 

Janiii, already dted : ' A^foard'htii, ft tout i VJuwe, nou» atone eompria, novs 
autrea Aomm^a, ds cet Ags rebelU, qui fumaillorta lea discordee et Iss i&mpiteasenUea 
par not peret—aaptiqiM qui roagiagona d'eiUr il la lot, tt qtd eoarbona nut 
Jronti dShonoria OMont la niettmii aujovg dtfof—nom atom eonttiapUs, et da 
iviaprk, eiita c^Msntni nom ehantnu, un trbnal ceiie grandeur oubb^, ^ >'■'- 
Jem! tette/orei'—'- — ' '- ' ' " 
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only in an atmosphere calculated to maintain that Tparmth, and that atmos- 
phere is one of kiitdnefs — kindnefis towards the artist personally as well as 
towards Ms production. An nnkind word of ciiUciBin passes like a cold 
blaiSt over their tendec shoots, aad shrivelfl tbem up, cheeUng the flow of tlie 
sap, which was rising to produce, perhaps, multitudes of flowers and fruil. 
Bat sflll cridcism ia absoltitelj necesaarj to the development of art, and the 
injudidoufl prdae of an inferior work becomes an insult to superior genius. 

'In this respect our times are pccidiarly unfaTourable when compared 
with those when Madonnas were painted in the seclusion of conrenta ; for we 
have now, on the one hand, tiie eager competilion of a vast array of avtiaiB 
of evetj degree of talent and skill, and, on the otlier, as judge, a great pub- 
Uo, for the greater part wholly uneducated in art, and thus led by professional 
writers, who often strive to impress the pubhc nith a great idea of thehr own 
artistje knowledge by the merciless manner in which they treat works which 
cost those who produced them the highest eSforls of mind or feeling. 

' The works of art, by being pnblioly exhibited and offered for sale, are 
becoming articles of trade, following as such the unreasoning laws of mar- 
kets and fashion : and public and even private patronage ia swayed by their 
tyranuical influence ' 

No AcatJemy, the Prince knew well, could neutralise these 
evils, but it could do something as a cotmtei-poise against 
them. It might set up a high standard of education ; it 
might recogniso and foster genius, it might present by its 
honorarj' diatinctiona a stimulus and a goal to persevering 
endeavour, and at the same time afford some pledge to the 
public of the merits of the artists on whom they were con- 
ferred. To do less than this was to fail in its duty, and 
there was a word of useful warning in the following sentence, 
towards the close of the speech, against the besetting ten- 
dency of all close corporations : 

'If this body is often assailed from without, it shares only the fate of 
every aristocracy ; if more than another, this only proves that it is even more 
difBeult to sostain an aristocracy of merit than one of birth or of wealth, 
and may serve as a useful check upon yourselves when tempted at your elee- 
tions to let personal predilection compete with real merit.' 

Some weelis afterwards (I'Mh June) the Prince was called 
upon to speak upon an occasion of a very different kind. The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Farts, which 
had attained its one hundred and fiftieth year, was about to 
hold a commemoration of the fact, at which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury solicited the Prince to preside. The confluence 
of visitors fi-om all our Indian, and Colonial possessions, drawn 
together by the Great Exhibition, was favourable to a jubilee 
of this kind, and it was felt that the presence of the Prince 
at a time when the country was agitated by the controversies 
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and divisions to which the Papal aggression had given rise, 
would do much to secure harmony and confidence, and at the 
same time enlist substantial sympathy and help for the ob- 
jects o£ the Society. Lord John KuaaeU, on being consulted 
'■ Y the Prince, approved of his complying with the request, 
lie Prince had himself the welfare of the Society so much 
at heart, that he acted on his advice, overwearied though he 
was with incessant work and the fatigues of a season un- 
usually brilliant, and in which tlie claims of hospitality left no 
minute free that could be spared from his public duties. His 
assent, however, he intimated to the Archbishop, was given 
' in the full confidence that this is not a movement adopted 
particularly by any party in the Church, but that the Church 
generally will be represented at the meeting, and that conse- 
quently there will be full security tliat no expressions will be 
used that can give just canse of offence to any -denomination 
of Christians.' 

The condition was of course accepted and kept. Deter- 
mined, however, that he should not be drawn into a party 
demonstration, the Prince took particular precautions tbat 
moderate as well as High Cburolimen should be among tlie 
speakers at the meeting. Tiie list, which included tlie Bishop 
of London (Blomfield), Lord John Bassell, Earl Grey, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, the Bishop of Oxford ( Wilberforce), the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Harrowby, and the Archbishop of Caoter- 
bory, shows how weJl the balance bad been adjusted, and 
what excellent provision made for securing a broad and states- 
manlike treatment of the topics to be discussed. Of tliis the 
Prince set an impressive example by his speech. It bears the 
marks of having been prepared with more than ordinary care. 
Tliough framed particularly with a view to the then disturbed 
state of public feeling on matters of religious controversy, it 
embodies important truths of universal application. As it 
also throws valuable light upon the opinions of the Prince, 
both political and religious, the leading passages of it are 
here reproduced : 

' This Society was first ohartereii by that great man, Williairt the Third, 
the gi'eatoat soveroign, tbia country hes to Ijoast of; by whose sagacity and 
energy was uloaed that bloody ati-nggle for oiyil and i-digiouB liberty which 
m long Hal oonyuleed this country, and who seeui'ed to us tiie inestimable 
advantages of our Constitution and of our Protestant faith. 

' HaTiug thus placed the country upon a aafe basis at home, he conid 
boldiymeet her foes abroad, and oontribut* to the Foundation of that colonial 
empire wliich forms so important a part of our present gcealneas ; and honour 
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bo to liira for hia endeavour to place this founduliou upon the rook of the 
Charcli. 

' The firat jnbilee of the Sodat j fell in times when religious apathy had 
Bucceeded to ttie over-esdtement of the preceding age. Lai morals and a 
sceptical plulosophy b^an to undemiine the Chriiitian iaith, trenting witl: 
indifference and even ridicule the moat saored objects. Still this Soeietj 
persetered in its labours with unremitting zeal, turning its ohief attention to 
the North American continent, where a. young and v^orous society was 
rapidly growing mto a people. 

' The second jubilee foimd this oonntry in a most critical position , she had 
obtained, by the peace of Aroiens, a moment's respite from the tremendous 
contest in which aha had been engaged with her continental rival, and which 
she had soon to renew, in order to maintain her own existence, and to secnie 
11 permationt peace to Europe. Since the hiHt jubilee, tlie American ooloniet, 
wliieh had originally been peopled chiefly bj British anbjeots who had left 
their homes to escftpe the yoke of religious intolerance and oppresaioo, had 
tlirown otf their allegiance to the mother country in defence of civil ngbts, 
the attachment to which they had carried with thorn fiom the British soil. 
Yet this Society was not dismayed, but in a ti'ulv Christian spirit continued 
its labours in the neighbouring North American and West Indian setUc- 
ments. 

' This, the third jubilee, falls in a happier epoch, when peace is established 
in Europe, and reli^'ons fervour is rekindled, at an auspicioua moment when 
we are celebrating a festival of the eiviliaaljon of mankind, to which all 
quarters of the globe have Contributed their prodnctjous, and are sending 
their people, for the first time recogniaing their ndvanoement as a couinion 
good, their interests as identical, their nuasion on earth the same. 

'And this civilisation rests on ChrialMnity, oould only be raised on 
Chrktianitj, can only be maintiuned by Christianityl the blesangs of which 
are now carried by Ibis Society to the vast territories of lu^ and Austral- 
asia, which last are again to be peopled by the Angto-Sason race. 

' Whilst we have thus to congratulate ourselves upon our state of temporal 
pro.'^perity, liarnaony at home, and peace abroad, we cannot help deploiing 
that the Church, whose exertions for the progrcsa of Christianity and oivili- 
Sfltion we are to-day acknowledging, should be afflicted bv internal disaensionB 
and attacks irom without I have no fear, however, for her safety and ulti- 
mate welfare, so long as she holds fast to what our ancestor gained for ns 
at the Keformation — the Gospel and Ihe -unfMered right of Hi vse. 

'The dissensions and difficnlties which we witness in this as in every 
other Church arise from the natural and necessary conflict of the two antag- 
onistic principles which move human society m Chnreh as ttcI as in State ; 
I mean the principles of individual KSbt^ and of aUeffiattce and mbmUsioii 
to thi will of the eommimitji, exacted by it for its own preservation. 

'These conflicting principles cannot safely be disregarded: Ihey must be 
I'econeiled. To this country belongs the honour of having succeeded in this 
mighty task, as far as the State Is concerned, whilst other nations are still 
wrestling with it; and I feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal and 
practical wisdom which has made her political Constitution an object of 
udmiratiou to other nations will, mider God's blessing, make her Church 
likewise a model to the world. 

'Let ua look upon this assembly ns a token of future hope; and 
may the harmony which reigns amongst us at this moment, and whicii 
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In writing to the Queen next daj-, Lord John Russell ex- 
pressed what certainly was the impression generally produced 
by the way in which the Prince had esecnted hia difficult 
task, when he said, that 'he observed with great pleasure 
yesterday, that the speech of the Prince had an excellent 
effect. With many dangers on every side, every word was 
admirable; nothing left unsaid that ought to be said, and 
nothing said that ought fo be avoided.' 

The opinion of so competent a judge could not be other- 
wise than gratifying, and the same day Her Majesty wrote in 

'We are both much pleased at what Lord John Russell 
says about the Prince's speech of yesterday. It was on so 
ticklish a subject, that one could not feel certain beforehand 
how it might be taken. At the same time, the Queen felt 
sure that the Prince would say the right thing, from her entire 
confidence in his great tact and judgment. The Queen, at the 
risk of not appearing sufficiently modest (and yet why should a 
wife ever be modest about her husband's merits ?), must say, 
that she thinks Lord John Russell will admit now, that the 
Prince is possessed of very extraordinary powers of mind and 
heart. She feels so proud of being his wife, that she cannot 
refrain from herself paying a tribute to his noble character.' 

Lord John Rnssell had long been well satisfied as to the 
Pi:ince's qualities, on which Her Majesty dwells with such 
natural emphasis. Of this he seized the opportunity thus 
afforded to him of giving the strongest assurance in a few 
eloquent words: — 

' Peinbrolta Loclgo, IBth Jnne, 1861. 

' Lord J. Bussell presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is most gratiiied by the expression of your Majesty's 
sentiments, which there would certainly be no merit in con- 
cealing. Lord J. B, has long thought the Prince's character 
verj' extraordinary for abilities, judgment, information, and a 
sympathy for all the sorrows and joys of hia fellow-creatures. 
These qualites in so exalted a station, and in such quicksand 
times, are of the utmost value to the nation at large ; and 
while your Majesty derives the first and nearest benefit from 
them, they extend from the Royal Family to the subjects of 
your Majesty's Crown in every part of the globe' 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

Tbe Pilaoo attanda Meoting of BrlUali AmmlBtion st Ipswich^Hia Spoecli at Dinnor of 
Hoyal Aia^cultnral Boi^oty— Psris File to Exhibition Ooiiiiiiiasioiiei>3— Applioitioii of 
Biiroliia from Gi'oat BsliiMMon—Eojiotioii of Anstiin— Its Elteet on GerHun)-— Koyal 
Visit to Uverpool and Jfcincheater— Last Visit to Grast Exhibition. 

Amid the greater claims which this busy year made upon the 
Piince'a attention, he still found time to show his lively- 
interest in whatever was being done for literature, art, and 
science. When Macready took his leave of the stage on the 
1st of February, he was there with the Queen to testify his 
respect to the veteran artist. An evening was devoted to 
hearing Rachel, then in her fullest power, in the Andromaque, 
another to witness the performance at Devonshire House by 
Dickens, Jerrold, Forster, and the other promoters of the 
Guild of Literature and Art, of Sir E. L. Bulwer's comedy 
Not so Bad as we Seem. He was a frequent visitor at the 
studios of the le^ading painters, Tn April he heard Sir Charles 
Lyell and Professor Faraday lecture at the Royal Institution. 
In May he opened the Museum of Practical Greology, and 
attended the soirSe of the Institute of Civil Engineers. In 
June he laid the foundation stone of the City Consumption 
Hospital. In short, wherever a good work was to be ad- 
vanced, wherever knowledge was to be gained, wherever 
new discoveries in science or mechanics were to be seen, the 
Prince was certain to be found, however hard the effort it 
cost him to make his presence compatible with his more ur- 
gent duties. 

On the 3rd of July he went to attend the meeting of the 
British Association at Ipswich. During his stay he was the 
guest of Sir William Middleton at Shruhlands, from which 
he wrote to the Queen immediately after his arrival : 



' Just arrived here, and already threatened with the in- 
telligence, that the messenger will lose the last train from 
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if Jie does not start directly, I have locked myself 
in to send you two lines as a token of my life and love. I 
was at the section punctually by eleven, and got tlirougli it 
by three. Enclosed you will fiad a plan of the battle, which 



SecHnnj 


Arrfral 


Dcpartnce 


rrohnhic pnpcrs 


A. Phjaital . 


Half-paat eleven 


Qii;.rtep-pit3t 
twelve 


1.. Bond, Astronomical 
OIj serrations hy 
Blectra-Magnetisin, 
and DaguerreotypeB 
of the Moon. 

2. Col, Reid, On Moor- 
ing Shipa in Rovolv- 
lag Galea. 


B. Cheniiod . 


QHartef-paat 
twelve 


Half to Olio 


Mecoek, On the Contrac- 
tion of Calieo as 
sliowii in the Gcoat 
Esliibilion.Plaj'Ciir. 


E. Ceogtftpliy 




Half-p«st oi.e 


1. TomiAOnEPir, Trav- 

els in Asia Minor, 
and Murahison. 

2, Asa Weitnet, On a 

l!:ipid Intercourse 
I) otween Europe and 


0. Geology 


Twenty to two 


Hair.pttst two 


Either Bafiers on Crags 
by Phillips and 
Owen, or Drifts, by 
MurdiisonandUon- 

Idna, Sodgwiek, and 
Lyell, 



■will give you information as to the subjects and persons of 
the essays and the essayists. My reception has been every- 
where most cordial and bearty. Bunsen is here, and Van de 
Weyer, Oust, Argyle, Murchison, Lords Stradbrook, Mont- 
ea^le, and Wrottesley, &c. The house has been recently 
budt by Barry; tbe situation very pretty and high. You 
will be feeling somewhat lonely and forsakea among the two 
and a half millions of human being-s in London ; and I too 
feel the want of only one person to give a Tvorld of life to 
everything around me.' 
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Only one who was daily accustomed, like the Prince, to 
deal rapidly -with a great variety of subjects within the course 
of a few hours, could have endured the strain upon the atten- 
tion, which we see from the preceding table was entailed by 
his visits to the various sections of the meeting. Next 
morning the Prince writes to the Queen : — 



' Slmiblnnds, 4tJi July, 1S51, 
'Half-pnet ton o'clock. 

'"I have slept well," said the Count leenburg; "have 
you, too, done the same ? " 

' The park and the gardens are very line. There was rather 
a large party at dinner. After dinner it included the whole 
coiinty. The weather is cool and too dry for the roses of my 
host. In half an hour I return to my section at Ipswich, thence 
to the Museum, luncb with Mr. Eansome the Quaker, there- 
after lay a foundation stone for Queen Elizabeth's School, and 
start for home about four. The messenger who carries these 
lines leaves about one ; but for all that he will only be about 
an hour and a balf before me. 

'Hearty thanks for your dear kind letter. Thank the 
children also for theirs, and tell Bertie liis letter was very 
well written. Now farewell.' 



The nest day we find the Prince presiding at a prolonged 
meeting of the Exhibition Commissioners, at which some in- 
teresting figures were produced, which must have dispelled 
the last remains of any misgivings as to the financial success 
of the undertaking. The Exhibition had now been open nine 
weeks and three days. The lowest amount received at the 
doors in one week was 10,398?. In two successive weeks it 
had considerably esceeded 16,000t, and in one it had gone up 
to 33,189if, Grreater results were yet to be reached ; but the 
fact was by this time apparent, that there would be a large 
surplus, and the. question how it was to be disposed of, was 
already engaging the Prince's attention. 

Baron Stoekmar, after spending the winter and spring 
months in England, had left for the Continent along with the 
King of the Belgians on the 3nd of July. One of the last 
services he had performed for his Royal hosts was to find a 
successor in Major (now Sir Thomas) Biddulph to General 
Bowles, who had recently resigned, owing to failing health, 
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the office of Master of the Household.' He had also taken an 
active part in the negotiations about a tutor for the Prince of 
Wales to succeed Mr. Birch, who had hitherto filled that posi- 
tion, but was to retire in a few months. Sir Janjea Stephen 
had recommended to the Prince Mr. Frederick W. Gibbs, 
M. A,,' and it had been settled that he should take Mr. Birch's 
place after the lapse of a few months, which, by the Prince's 
wish, he was to devote to some preliminary studies abroad 
and at Edinburgh, To the completion of these arrangements 
the- Prince refers in the following letter to Baron Stockmar; 

' Dear Stockmar, — My espedition to Ipswich has gone off 
extremely weil. I have been very enthusiastically received 
in Suffolk, and had a most cordial reception st Sir William 
Middleton's at Shrublanda, and heard many interesting papers 
read and discussions carried on in all departments of science. 
Coming back here I am conscious of a very great void. , . , 

'Now, however, I must report progress, as they say in the 
House of Commons. One General Wood, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, with 7001, a year, has been so good as to die, and 
Bowles is in rapture at being nominated his successor. 

'Major Biddnlph has got leave until an exchange can be 
arranged for him, I have seen him and like him much ; he 
is highly spoken of on all sides. He will enter on his duties 
in a few days, 

' With Wellesley T have come to an understanding about 
the religious instruction, which will commence when, we go 
to Windsor. 

' Gibbs I have seen twice, shown him the children, and 
conferred with him about the journey. 

' Now is my wallet empty, and though my heart be not so 
also, still T won't bore you by shaking it out before you. 
You know it already in its inmost folds. 
' BuoWiigliam Feiace, %h July, 1851.' 

On the evening of the day on whinh this letter was writ- 
ten the Queen and Prince attended a Ball given at Guildhall 
b^ the Corporation of London to celebrate the success of 
;e Great Exhibition, Shortly after nine o'clock the Royal 



the 
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guests left BuckiiigLam Pdaee in state carriages, and passed 
to the City through avenues of spectators who lined the 
streets along the route, and greeted them with an enthusiasm 
of which the numerous foreigners who swelled the crowd 
were not slow to catch the infection. The City, it need 
Hcarcely be said, spared no cost to make the Ball worthy of 
the occasion. The Eoyal guests did not leave till one o'clock, 
and found, what they could scarcely have expected, that they 
were received on their homeward route by a crowd even more 
numerous and enthusiastic than before. Tlio Prince reports 
the result to Baron Stockmar thus : 

' The City Ball passed off most brilliantly. A million of 
people remained till three in the morning in the streets, and 
were full of enthusiasm towards us. To-night we have our 
last Ball. The day after to-morrow I come back here to 
dine with the Agricultural Society, The Cattle Show we 
have already visited, and our present notion is to return to 
town. On the 18th we go to Osborne for good. 
' Wiudsor CnsHe, l«li Jnlj, ISSI,' 

The season was now drawing to a close ; but the Prince 
Iiad yet one speech to make before leaving town. This was 
iit tlie dinner of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, which this 
jear held its annual show in the Home Park, under the north- 
ern terrace of Windsor Castle. The Prince made a happy 
use of the circumstance in his address ; 

' Soma jearH,' he said, ' have alitpsed eiuoe I last dined with you in this 
migratoij paTiIioii, and I am glnd tliat jou aLouId liave pitehed'it this day 
iindev the wails of Windaoc Castle, and that I sliould myself have an oppor- 
tunity of bidding yon ft hearty welcome in the Home Park. 

' Your encampment singularly eontcnats with that which the Barons of 
England, the feudal lords of the land, with their retainers, eceoted round old 
Windsor Castle on a similar mead, though not esftctly in the some ioeality. 
They came then clad in steel, with lance and war-horse ; you appear ia a 
inore peaceflil attire, and the aaimala you bring with you are the tokens of 
your Buecessfiil cultivation of the arts of psace. King John came trem- 
bling amongst his subjects, unwQIingly compelled to s^ that Great Charter 
which has ever since been your birthright. Youi' SoTereign came confiding 
among her loyal and loring people ; she came to admire the results of their 
industry, and to encouraga them to persevere in their eiortioBS. 

' And the gjatifioation which the Queen hoa felt at the sight of your 
splendid collection muEt, I am sure, be participated in by all who examine 
it. I am doubly pleased at this snecess, not only because it is witnessed by 
the m.my visitora from foreign lands now within our shores, whom every 
Englishman must wish to inspire with respect foe the state of British agri- 
VOL. 11. — 14 
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culture, but also becauae I Teel to a certain dcfivee personally vesponslhle 
for having deprived you of one genecallj most interesting feature of your 
show i I mean the field-fruita and the agiionltural machines ojid implements. 
TliOQgh Heparated &om your collection, thej are seen to great advantage in 
another royal park; and you will have been glad to lieat that, "whatever 
the difficulty may he in deciding npon the supetioritj of the wovfcs of mdas- 
try and art sent to the Cryfital Palace by the different nations of the earth, 
the British agricultural implements are acknowledged by eymmon consent 
to stand there almost without a rivnl." ' 

Few days had passed since the first of May, that the Ex- 
hibition had not been visited by the Queen and Prince, and 
by none had the lessons it taught been more assiduously 
learned. On the 18th of July, it was visited by them for the 
last time for many weeks. Next day the Queen writes to 
Baron Stockmar : 

'Buohinghom PaluoQ, mth July, ISSl, 

'. . . We go ont of town to-morrow, and, though it is a 
great relief to ub, still it pains me that this brilliant, and 
for ever memorable season should be past. 

' London is really a wonderful sight, for the streets and 
parks are quite alive with people. Numbers and numbers of 
foreigners, and yet not a disturbance nor a disorder of any 
kind. We regret, for their own sakes, that so few Princes 
have come, here again dividing themselves from their people. 
Deeply will Uiey repent it when it is too late. 61,000 peo- 
ple were in the Exliibition on the 15th at once. 

' The Cattle Show at Windsor was a very fine sight. The 
Prince's speech and dinner of between two and three thou- 
sand people went off very well yesterday. He stands so high; 
all the people feel he wishes them well, and thinks of thetn ; 
and, depend upon it, this will never he forgotten. 

' The immense number of manufacturers with whom we 
have spoken have gone away delighted. The thousands who 
are in the Crystal Palace, when we are leaving, are all so 
loyal, and so gratified, many never having seen us before. 
All this will be of a use not to be described. -It identifies 
us with the people, and gives them an additional cause for 
loyalty and attachment.' 

From Osborne the Prince writes to Baron Sicckmar the 
next day : 

' We made our pilgrimage hither yesterday with bag and 
baggage. The last days of packing were very fatiguing. 
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There was such an accumulation of papers during the late 
Etin-ing season that their arrangement cost a world of trou- 
ble. Added to which X had my dinner with the Agricultu- 
ral Society on the 17th, which lasted four hours and a half, 
and at which over 3,000 guests were present. My speech 
. went off well, and has been well received. 

' The resort to the Exhibition continues to be enormous ; 
the day before yesterday the number of visitors again amount- 
ed to 74,000. Next week the Juries will have completed 
their work. Paris intends to give to us gentlemen of the 
Eshibition a three days' fSte, and to invite me to it. I will 

The President of the French Eepublic, as we liave seen, 
had from the first given his cordial support to the project of 
the International Exhibition. It accorded with his own set- 
tled policy of cultivating the most intimate political and 
commercid relations with England, and he spared no pains 
to secure its being regarded with cordial interest by the 
leading manufacturers of France. They entered warmly 
into his views, and much of the attractiveness, if not of the 
success, of the Exhibition, was due to the wealth and beauty 
of their contributions. If some leading Frenchmen felt 
that France, in her claim to be the pioneer of civilisation, 
should have been the first to project the idea of a great In- 
ternational. Exhibition, it is no less true that the people gen- 
erally did not allow any narrow jealousy to chill their efforts 
to prove themselves noble competitors in this magnificent 
arena. In all ways they gained by this generosity of spirit. 
England was quick to acknowledge the superiority of French 
artistic feeling and skill in many- departments where she had 
herself much to learn. Nor was France slow to pav a simi- 
lar tribute to English ingenuity and English workmanship, 
where these outstripped her own. Great commercial advan- 
tages were the immediate results on both sides. At the 
same time a friendliness of intercourse, not unimportant to 
the peace and prosperity of both countries, grew up out of 
tlie_ personal knowledge and the exchange of courtesies for 
which the Exhibition gave occasion. Each country thence- 
forth knew the other better, and much of the old lingermg 
jealousy of one another began to disappear. " 

The French felt that they had been well treated in all 
the arrangements for the Exliibition, and they were not likc- 
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ly to b© beliindhaTid in showiug courlesy to those by whom 
their co-operation had been received with so generous a wel- 
come. Accordingly, an invitation was conveyed from the city 
of Paris to the Exhibition Commiasioners by M, Sallandronze, 
the manufaoturer of the celebrated Anbuason carpets and 
tapestries, and one of the leading French Commissioners, to 
go to Paris on the 2nd of August, to dine and hear a conceit 
at the H6tel de Ville on the 3rd, and to see the great waters 
play at Versailles on the following day. This was to be 
followed by a fgte given by the President at St. Cloud, the 
festivities closing with a great ball at the Hdtel de Ville. 
The invitation, conveyed by M. Sallandrouze in person through 
Lord Granville, was coupled with the expression of the strong 
desire felt by the city of Paris that the fSte should be graced 
by the presence of the Prince, for whose character^ and ac- 
quirements they felt the highest admiration. In this desire 
the President shared, and he had requested M. Sallandrotize 
to say that, while the Prince's acceptance would^ please the 
people of France, it would give the greatest satisfaction to 
himself to have the honour of receiving him at the Elys6e. 

The Prince, who had again and again refused to attend 
any festivities in celebration of the success of the Exhibition, 
makmg only one exception in the case of the City Ball, felt 
that he must adhere to the rule that he had laid down. His 
health, too, needed the repose, of which so elaborate a pro- 
gramme would have deprived him, even Lad it not been im- 
possible for him to spare the necessary time from his other 
duties. He was therefore compelled to decline with regret 
the compliment to himself, flattering as it was, and which, 
his answer stated, he felt to be all the more gratifying be- 
cause of the Very distinguished position which the French 
people had taken in the Exhibition. The French fully ap- 
preciated a refusal conveyed in language of conspicuous 
courtesy ; and the fSte passed off with brilliant success. At 
the banquet at the H8tel de Ville, England was admirably 
represented by Lord GranvUle. He charmed his hosts by re- 
sponding for the Commissioners, whose health formed the 
toast of the day, in a French speech, free and flowing, and 
full of telling points. Criticism was forgotten in enthusiasm, 
and had he been Demosthenes himself speaking with the 
purest French accent, he conid not have commanded more 
genuine applause. 

In the following letter to Baron Sfcoekmar, the Prince 
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confirms wtat he had formerlj said about exciiaiiiff himself 
from the Paris fgte, which, for reasons of liealth alone, the 
Baron, he knew, would have wished him to avoid : 

' On the yth we go to town for the closing of Parliament 
on the 8th. At last the Papal Bill has gone through the 
Upper House. The opposition of Aberdeen and his friends 
■was very great down to the last ; nevertheless the majority 
for the BiU was 365 to 38. 

' The question whether the Crystal Palace shall be demol- 
ished or upheld is still vehemently agitated. I think it will 
end in its being removed. 

' The wliole Royal Commission, with Executive Commit- 
tee, Jurors, &c., are invited to a grand three days' fete at 
Paris, balls, concerts, reviews, fireworks, &c. Tiie City pays 
even for Iheir journey to Paris and back. I have excused 
myself. Lord Cowley is here. 

' I have availed myself of the opportunity of our stay here 
to ari'ange my numerous papers, have read a pamphlet by 
Gladstone on Italy, which 1 recommend to your notice, and 
have sent for you by Fischer.' I am now reading Radowitz's 
new Gesprache avs der Gegenwart, which I like much for its 
just portrayal of the distinctive shades of parties and their 
views. What he is driving at, however, I cannot tell. I have 
also read a treatise by Owen on Parthenogenesis, and am go- 
ing to begin upon Mirabeau's Xetters. 
' Oeborae, let August, 1851.' 

On the T'th of August, as mentioned in this letter, the 
Queen and Prince returned to town for the prorogation of 
ParKament, which took place next day. On this and the 
next day tliey saw the Exhibition for the last time, and then 
returned to the country, where the Prince was for the next 
few days much occupied in considering what was to be done 
with the surplus receipts, which by this time had run up to 
no less a sum than 170,000i A desire, too, had become gen- 
eral, that the buUding should be retained as a Winter Gar- 
den. Some of those who had most strenuously opposed its 
erection, were now the warmest in opposition to its removal. 
Part of the sui-plus, it was suggested, might be applied to 
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the purchase of the building. But this was an applicalion of 
it which was not sanctioned by the Commissioners' Charter ; 
neither was the Prince inclined to encourage the disposal to 
objects of mere recreation and am sement of a fund, which 
he thought might be applied to purp f d and more 

lasting importance;. 

Tlie Queen, who every day found f h to admire 

his energy and breadth of views, fin 1 tl t f the feel- 

ings which these inspired in writin to B St ckmar, in 

whose heart she knew her words wo id fa d n ho : 

' Osborne, 15th August, 1651. 
' . . , The dearest Prince is, as usual, full of occupation, 
and is now much engrossed by the disposal of the surplus re- 
maining after all the expenses of the Exhibition have been 
paid. I assure you that I must always staad amazed at his 
wonderful mind. Such large views of everything, and such 
extreme lucidity in working all these vie.ws out. He is very, 
very great. . , . His greatness is wonderfully combined 
with abaegation of self, with humility, with great courage — 
with such kindness, too, and goodness, and such a love for 
his fellow -creatures. And then there is always such a desire 
to do everything without shining himself. But he does 
shine, and every word which falls from his lips is listened to 
with attention, 

'The Duchess of Sutherland said to me the other day 
with tears in her eyes, after he had been speaking to her 
about the cruelty, folly, and wickedness of the Neapolitan 
government, that it was such a delight to hear him speak, 
for in all he said there was " such \visdom and such good- 
Living as he did in the Palace through the busy winter 
and spring of 1851, Baron Stockmar could not fail to see, 
tliat no constitution could endure a repetition of the wear 
and tear of body and brain, which the arrangements for the 
Great Exhibition, in addition to the normal labours of his 
position, had caused to the Prince. Accordingly, he had 
urged liim to avoid entering upoa any new enterprise which 
should involve an undue strain upon his energies. The 
Prince, therefore, appears, from the following letter, to have 
thought some apology due to liis friend for taking an active 
part in dealing with the question of how the surplus from 
the Exhibition should be applied : 
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' I promised you, no doubt, not to embark iu anything 
new after the close of the Exhibition, and I have, moreover, 
made up my mind to retreat into my shell as quiokly as pos- 
sible ; but I am not free to choose as regards the considera- 
ble surplus with which we shaD wind up. For its application 
I have devised a plan, of which I send you a copy herewilb 
iis first drafted. 

' I have since conferred with Cole, Dilke, Lyon, Playfair, 
Roid, Northcote, &c., &e., and find that my plan comprises 
what each of them would indimdmiUy have proposed. Nat- 
urally, eacb lays special stress upon his own particular depart- 
ment. The men of science want a School of Manufactures, like 
that of Paris, and endowed Professorships. I have somewhat 
. modified the plan, and will submit it to the Commission to- 
morrow. You may meanwhile rest assured that I will not 
commit myself unt^ I see my way with certainty to carry out 
my project successfully. . , , 
' Oabomo, iStli August, 1851.' 

Tiie plan here referred to subsequently underwent con- 
siderable modifications; but it shows so well, how comprehen- 
sive the views of the Prince were, and how purely they aimed 
at great objects of public benefit, that it seems desirable it 
should be preserved as a permanent record of the motives 
which guided him in urging the Commissioners to acquire 
their South Kensington estate. It will accordingly be found 
in the Appendix to this volume. 

On the 37th of August the Court left Osborne for Scotland, 
and reached Balmoral on the 39th. The next day brought 
news of the death of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, the 
immediately younger brother of the Prince's father. In 1S16 
he married Antoinette, daughter and sole heiress of Joseph, 
Prince Kohary, one of the largest landed proprietors in Hun- 
gary. His first sou Ferdinand married Dona Maria, Queen 
of Portugal ; his second married C!6mentine, daughter of Louis 
Philippe, and has succeeded to the Kohary estates ; his third 
was the supposed aspirant to the hand of Queen Isabella oi 
Spain, whose candidature roused the apprehensions of Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot; and his only daughter, Victoire, 
married the Duke de Nemours. The reader of the Heauton- 
timorum'enos will understand the allusion to the ' self-tortur- 
ing' character made by the Prince in speaking of him in the 
following letter to Baron Stockmar ; 
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' Since I last wrote to you our family has been diminislied 
by a bead — the head of one of the branches of the house. 
You too will have been grieved by the death of good Uncle 
Ferdiciand. He was, ever since I have known him, Terence's 
" homo seipsum crucians," but at the same time with very 
warm feelings for his kindred, and towards myself he was es- 
pecially kind and father-like. I shall always cherish his 
memoiy with a grateful heart. . . , 

'I have read Cousin's Introduction Politique, and am 
greatly pleased with his sketch of the state of France under 
the government of Louis Philippe, aud of tlie advantages of 
constitutional over absolute monarchy, and also over republi- 
can government. Nevertheless he rates too low the mental 
qualities which belong to a constitutional sovereign. In truth 
the greatest strength of mind is necessary for self-abnegation 
and for self-control, and these are much more essential to a 
constitutional than to an absolute monarch. What I do not 
like, however, is Cousin's philosophical and historical basis. 
Historically it is false, and nothing but French vanity can ac- 
count for his ascribing all freedom, and especially the form of 
constitutional goveniment, to the Frenen Eevolution. He 
holds up France as the country which in this respect has civ- 
ilised the whole world, and says nothing about England, al- 
though the truth is, that France borrowed the form from us, 
and to this hour has not understood it, 

' Philosophically the French view developed by Cousin is 
quite untenable, and is in the conclusions deduced from it 
practically most injurious to the maintenance of a permanent 
social bond. It assumes freedom as being without limitation 
and as an inherent condition of existence {wntimschrdnkt und 
nrsprOnffUch), and to be limited only by the general assent 
of the sovereign people, while the very reverse is the fact. 
Freedom is an idea, which can only lie realised in a State 
which sets up laws, modelled upon the divine laws of morality 
in the place of arbitrary caprice, and establishes a physical force 
to uphold those laws and carry them into practice. It is only 
in this way that freedom is able to pass into a condition in 
which it may exist without limitation, and where nothing but 
itself aa,ii impose limits upon it. 

' The final aim of all legislation, statesmanship, and popu- 
lar education, must be to make freedom as broad as it can be 
made without perilling its own existence. Its limits must 
therefore be more tightly drawn, the ruder the conditions of 
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life, and the ruder tlie people, while, tlie more cultivated tlieee 
are, so niiicii the wider will be its limits. Tiiere lies, too, 
within it A self-adjusting power, whicli may be traced in his- 
tory. The chief care of the politician ought to be, that this 
aeM-adjustraent may go. on without friction, or possibly explo- 
sion. 

' A. pretty realisation of my theory has just been given in 
Vienna by the Emperor's last decree. By that Absolutism ia 
now formally proclaimed, and the Ministers are set above all 
responsibility ! You and I would have little pleasure in mak- 
ing ourselves responsible for all that Schwarzenberg has done 
or may yet do. 

' Balmoral, 6tli Septemtier, 1351.' 

The Gtovernment of Austria had in truth abandoned all 
tbe promises, made by the Emperor and his advisers during 
the revolutionary storm of 1848, to adopt tbe forma of a rep- 
resentative Constitution, By letters, dated the 20th of Au- 
gust, addressed to Prince Schwarzenberg, as Minister Presi- 
dent, and to Baron Kubeclc, President of the Reichsraih, the 
Emperor had declared that henceforth his Ministers shoyld be 
responsible solely to the Crown, as tbe centre of all authority, 
—that for the future the Beichsrath was to be considered, not 
as the Council of the Empire, but as the Council of the Throne, 
— and that measures of administration or legislation were 
consequently to be no longer presented by the Cabinet to the 
Reichsrath for its opinion, but- always to the Emperor. All 
this was wholly inconsistent with the Constitution of March, 
18i9, and accordingly, in a separate letter of the same date 
to Prince Schwarzenbei^, the Emperor stated, that the ques- 
tion oE the possibility of maintaining and carrying out this 
Constitution would have to be taken into ripe and serious 
consideration. This was the proceeding which provoked 
the sarcasm of the Prince at the close of the letter jusfc 
quoted. 

To Stockmar, who had never believed that the Austrian 
Government would fulfil the pledges of constitutional reform, 
these Imperial rescripts probably occasioned no surprise. The 
more reactionary it showed itself, the better hope for the ulti- 
mate severance from the rest of Germany, on which his hopes 
were set. Not that he looked for their being speedily real- 
ised, or that any peaceful solution of that problem was at all 
likely. On the 35tb of September he writes : 
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' No peaceful, reasonaMeBettiemeiit of ouc iatemal relations will ever be ar- 
rived at. Theknot will, in theloiignm,have tobeoutbjfovee. The inhabi- 
tants of the small States have outlived thdr attachmeut to their dynasties, 
and become fully alivef to the pittCnl figure they out in a political sense. 
The contempt and scorn of foreign countries, and of ihmr own rulers, which 
nas foe years been their lot, is eertiun to make them more and more de- 
jected and savage, and this is a etnto of things which may drive the general 
discontent to a very high pitch. Tlien what has so often happened may 
happen a^ain, intolerable misery will beget the man and the deed.'~r(Deni- 
mumigkaten, p. 680.) 

The Court remained till the 1th of October at Balmoral, 
■where the Prince allowed himself some of the rest which he 
so much needed. He threw himself ardently into the sport 
of deer-a talking, and won the admii-ation of the Highlanders 
by his great energy and endurance. The stoutest of them 
■were no more than a matcb for him in a long stretch on foot 
over hill and heather. Hailam, the historian, and Baron 
Liebig were among the visitors this autumn at Balmoral, and 
we learn from a memorandum of Sir James Clark's, whose 
guest they both were at Birkhall for several days, that they 
were delighted with the simplicity of the Court, and gratified 
by the attention shown to them by the Queen and Prince. 

It had been arranged that Her Majesty and the Prince, on 
their way back to Windsor Castle, should visit Liverpool and 
Manchester. Early on the morning of the 8th, they left Ed- 
inburgli, where they had rested for the night, and reached 
Lancaster by one. This being the capital of the county pal- 
atine of Lancashire, the Boyal visitors alighted from the rail- 
way and drove to the Castle, where the Queen wan presented 
at John of Gauat's gateway with the keys. Here two ad- 
dresses were presented, which the Queen in her diary notes 
as being ' very prettily worded,' and very gratifying, foam 
the admiration and respect espressed in them for the Prince. 
The fine view from the top of the tower towards the West- 
moreland hills on the one side, and oa the other over a broad 
expanse of country towards the aea, was then enjoyed, and 
the Royal visitors returned to the railway through most loyal 
crowds, who all, it is noted, ' wore either a red rose, or a red 
rosette, as emblems of the House of Lancaster.' 

Again alighting from the railway at Prescot, where the 
Queen and Prince were received by the Earl of Sefton, whose 
guests th^ were to be for the night, the Boyal party drove 
through Knowsley Park, ' which is very fine,' says the same 
record, ' and reminded us of Windsor,' to Oroxteth, the seat 
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of tlie Earl of Sefton. Those only who know what Liverpool 
and the Mersey are on a wet misty day in Autumn, can thor- 
oughly' understand with what dismay the crowds, who as- 
sembled to greet their Sovereign next day, found that ' the 
Queen's weafciiet ' had not followed Her Majesty to the shores 
of the Mersey, We quote from the Eoyal diary : — 

' Thurednj-, 9tli Octoter. 

' To our despair, a wet morning, and hopelessly so ! At 
ten o'clock we started in close carriages, Vicky and Bei'tie 
witli us, the two others in the next carriages It poured ; the 
roads were a sea of mud, and yet the whole 'vv^v tlcng was 
lined with people, and ail so wet 1 The atmosphere was so 
thick, that we could see a very little way before ti* &till, 
the reception was most enthusiastic. The preparations were 
beautiful, Liverpool is three miles from Croxteth, but there 
are houses almost the whole way. , , . I cannot attempt to 
describe the route or detail the fine buildings The streets 
were densely crowded, in spite of the horrible w eather, every- 
thing extremely well arranged and beautifully decoixted, but 
the poor people so wet and so dirty 1 We w ere obliged to 
spread Albert's large cloak over us to protect us tiem the rain 
and the splashing of the mud. 

' We drove along part of the Docks, and got out at the 
place of embarkation, which was covered over ; there we went 
on board the Fairy, with our whole party, the Mayor, and 
gentlemen connected with the Docks and Harbour, and went 
along ail the Docks, which are magnificent. The mass of 
shipping is quite enormous. We went round the mouth of 
the Mersey, but could hardly make out anything that was at 
any distance, and we had all to remain in the Pavilion. We 
disembarked at the same place, and proceeded to the Town 
Hall. I must mention here the Seamen's Refuge-— a mag- 
nificent stone building, of which Albert laid the first Stone 
five years ago.' (See ante, vol. i. p. 377.) ' The Town Hall 
is a very handsome building, beautifidly decorated inside, and 
with fine large rooms. We proceeded to the Council Room, 
where we stood on a throne and received tlie addresses of the 
Mayor and Corporation, to which I read an answer, and then 
knighted the Mayor, Mr. Bent, a very good man. . . . 

' We remained nearly half-an-hour afterwai'ds iQ the Town 
Hall, as there was too much time, — a rare occurrence. At a 
little before four we re-entered our carriages, and drove to St, 
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George's Hall, one of the finest of moJem buildings. It is 
worthy of ancient Athens; the elevation is so simple and 
magnificent. It is well raised, and approached by a splendid 
flight of steps. We got out here and examined the interior, 
which is quite unfinished, but wiU be very fine, — the taste so 
good and pure. . . . The Law Courts fire to be held hei-e, 
and in the centre is the magnificent Hall, intended for con- 
certs. . . . Albert, who is always so ready to admire whatf 
ever is simple and grand, was delighted. He never really ad- 
mires what is small in purpose and design, what is frittered 
away in detail, and not chaste and simple. . . . We stepped 
out in order to gratify IJie great multitude below. We also 
appeared on the balcony at the Town Hall.' 

From Liverpool the Royal party proceeded by railway to 
Patricroft, where they alighted and were received by Lady 
Ellesmere, her second "son, and two daughters, the Duke o£ 
Wellington, Lord and Lady Westminster, and Lord and Lady 
Wilton.—' We walked,' again to cjuote Her Majesty's diaiy, 
' through a covered and very prettily ornamented corridor to 
tlie boat, wliich was waiting on the (Bridgewater) Canal. It 
was a very elegant barge, to which a rope was fastened, drawn 
b>- four horses. Ourselves, the ladies, Lady Ellesmere, Lady 
XJrackley and her little boy, the old Duke, and Captain Eger-- 
ton (the second son), came into it with us. Half was entirely 
covered in, the other half had an awning over it. The boat 
glided along in a most noiseless and dream-like manner, 
amidst the cheers of the people who lined the sides of the 
OanaJ, and passed under the beautifully decorated bridges 
belonging to the villages connected witb the vast coal-pits 
belonging to Lord Ellesmere. la half-an-hour we were at the 
landing-place in Worsley Park, and in live minutes at the 
hail-door, where Lord Ellesmere, who is lame with the gout, 
and walked with a stick, and Lord Brackley, who is terribly 
delicate, received us. The evening was so wet and thick, 
that one could see nothing beyond the windows. It is an 
Bliaabethan house, finished only five years ago, very band- 
some and comfortable.' 

The evening was enlivened by the presence of Mr. Nas- 
myth, the inventor of the Steam Hammer, who had extensive 
works at Patricroft. He exhibited and explained the maps 
in which he had embodied the results of his investigations of 
the conformation and atmosphere of the Moon. The Queen, 
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in ber diary, dwells at considerable length on the reaults of 
Mr. Nasmyth'a inquiries. The charm of his manner, in which 
the simplicity, modesty, and enthusiasm of genius are all 
strikingly combined, are warmly dwelt upon, Mr, Nasmyth 
belongs to a family of painters, and would have won fame 
himself aa an artist, — for his landscapes are aa true to nature 
as his compositions are full of fancy and feeling, — had not 
science and mechanical invention cluimed bim for their own. 
Hia drawings were also submitted on this occasion, and their 
beauty was generally adtnired. The same evening brought 
the news of the successful laying of the first Submarine Tele- 
graph, — that between Dover and Calais. 

During the night, the Prince had one of those attacks to 
which his natural weakness of stomach made him liable, and 
the tendency to which had been much increased by tbe denial 
to himself of a due proportion of rest to body and brain. 
We resume the extracts from the Queen's diaiy : 

Tiiday, lOth October. 
' From one o'clock in the morning Albert was very unwell, 
— very sick and wretched, and I was terrified for our Man- 
chester visit. Thank God ! by eight o'clock he felt much 
better, and was able to get up, ... At ten we started for 
Manchester, The day was fine and mild, and everything to a 
wish. Manchester is called seven miles from Worsley, but I 
cannot think it is so much. We first came to Pendleton, 
where, as everywhere else, there are factories, and great 
preparations were made. School-children were there in pro- 
fusion. We next came to Salford, where the crowd became 
very dense. It joins Manchester, and is to it, in fact, aa 
Westminster to London, The yeomanry which escorted us, 
and which is a very fins regiment, was relieved by a regiment 
of Lancers, — Lord Cathcart and his staff riding near tne oar- 

'The mectiauios and work-people, dressed in their best, 
were ranged along the streets, with white rosettes in their 
button-holes ; both in Salford and Manchester, a very intelli- 
gent, but painfully unheal thy -looking population they all 
were, men as well as women.* We went into Peel Park, be- 
fore leaving Salford — the Mayor having got out and received 

« 'IwuBBtraoV SirJamesClarb.wliowaBtliere, notes the Bf 
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us at the eo trance— where was indeed a most extraoidinaiy 
and I suppose totally unprecedented eight — 83,000 school- 
children, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Catholics (these chil- 
dren having a small crucifix suspended round their necks), 
Baptists, and Jews, whose faces told their descent ; with their 
teachers. In the middle of the park was erected a paTJIioo, 
under which we drove (but did not get out), and where the 
Address was read. All the children sang "God Save the 
Queen" extremely well together, the director being placed 
on a very high stand, from which he could command the whole 
Park. 

'We passed out at the same gate wc went in by, and 
through tlie principal street ot SaMord, on to Manchester, at 
the entrance of which was a magnificent arch. The Mayor, 
Mr. Potter, who went through the proceedings with great 
composure and self-possession, beautifully dressed (the Mayor 
and Corporation had till now been too radical to have robes), 
received us there, and presented me with a beautiful bouquet. 
We drove through the principal streets, in which there are no 
very fine buildings' — the principal large houses being war-e- 
houses — and stopped at the Exdiange, where we got out and 
received the Address again on a throne, to which I read an 
answer. The streets were immensely full, and the cheering 
and enthusiasm moat gratifying. The order and good behav- 
iour of the people, who were not placed behind any baxriers, 
were the most complete we have seen in our many progresses 
through capitals and cities — London, Glasgow, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, &c., for there never was a running crowd. Nobody 
moved, and therefore everybody saw well, and there was no 
squeezing. . , , We returned as we came, the sun shining 
brightly, and were at Worsley by two. . . . 

'Saturday, lltt Oetober 
'This day is full of sad recollections, being tlie anniver- 
sary of the loss of my beloved Louise [Queen of the Bel- 
gians], that kind, precious friend, that angelic being, whose 
loss I shall ever feel. Albert left me at half-past seven to 
visit Mr, Bazley's factory at the Dean Mills near Bolton.' 

This visit was peculiarly interesting to the Prince, for Mr, 
Bazley's firm had done great things towards improving the 
condition of their workpeople. He was much pleased by the 
iT is noiv unuGuall}' rich in fine liuildiugB. 
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spirit in wiiich the establishment seemed to be conducted. 
The machinery and work-rooms were in excellent order. The 
cottages were comfortable. There were excellent sobools and 
a large public room for lectures and evening meetings. The 
workmen had established a co-operative store, and managed 
it themselves. All this was working in the direction whicli 
the Prince liimself had often pointed out. 

He returned to Woraley by ten o'clock, ' We started,' 
the Queen's diary continues, ' at eleven, every one going witb 
us, — entered the barge, and were towed up the canal to Pat- 
ricroft as the other evening, only, this time in beautiful, 
but too mild weather. The Mayor' (now Sr John Potter^ he 
having been knighted after presenting the Manchester Ad- 
dress) ' told me last-night, that he thinks we saw a million of 
people between Manchester and Salford. There are 400,000 
inhabitants in Manchester, and every one says, tliat in no 
other town could one depend so entirely upon the quiet and 
orderly beliaviour of the people as in Manchester, You had 
only to tell them what ought to be done, and it was sure to 
be carried out. We took leave of the Ellesmeres and party 
at the station, aud steamed off. 

'It was a very pleasant and interesting visit. We went 
through Manchester, and bad an opportunity of seeing the 
extraordinary number of warehouses and manufactories it 
contains, and how large it is. We came next to Stockport, 
then Crewe, Stafford (where Lord Anglesey was), Rugby, 
Weedon, Wolverton, and lastly Watford, which we reached 
at five. Lord Grey took leave of us here, and we got into 
our carriages and posted to Windsor, The evening was soft 
and beautiful, without any autumnal feel ; — the day had been 
very hot, parlioularly iu the railway. Everywhere our recep- 
tion had been most kind. We changed horses at Uxbridge, 
and soon after shut the carriage ;— a fine moonlight night. 
We arrived at Windsor at half-past seven, and found the 
three little children at the door, well and pleased,' 

Three days afterwards the Prince writes to B;u-on Stock- 

' After a most brilliant and enthusiastic reception in Lan- 
cashire, Lancaster, Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, Bolton, 
&c,, we arrived here on the 11th, where my hands are more 
than full. Yesterday we had a meeting of the Commission 
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in town to regulate the " winding-up affair," and in the af- 
ternoon I distributed the prizes of the Windsor Labourers' 
Friends' Association, To-day we go again to town, that 
Victoria may pay a final visit to the Exhibition. To-morrow 
it will be closed to the public in form by the reception of the 
Jurors' Beport, and an address from myself to the Jurors, 
Commissioners (foreign and local), and Exhibitors. The 
total sum received from all sources is 500,000?. ; the number 
of visitors to the builiiling haa run up to 6,200,000 1 Not an 
accident, 

'We ought indeed to be thankful to God for sudi a 

'■Windsor Castle, 14th OotoVer, 18S1.' 

The same day the final visit was paid by the Quoeu to the 
Exhibition. ' It looked so beautiful,' says the record so often 
quoted, ' I could not believe it was the last time I was to see 
it. . . . An organ, accompanied by a fine and powerful wind 
instrument, called the Somraerophone," was being played, and 
it nearly upset me. , . , The canvas is very dirty, the red 
curtains are faded, and many things are very much soiled, 
still the effect is fresh and new as ever, and most beautiful 
.... The glass fountain was already removed, in order to 
make room for the platform for the closing ceremony of to- 
niorrow, and the Sappers and Miners were rolling about the 
little boxes just as they did at the beginning. It made us ail 
very melancholy .... The old Cornish woman [Mary Ker- 
lynack], who walked up several hundred miles to see the 
Exhibition, was at the door to see me ; — a most hale old 
woman, who was near crying at my looking at her.' 

The next day the diary continues — ' A very wet day, ap- 
propriate to the rea-Uy mournful ceremony of the closing of 
the_ Exhibition. At ten Albert started for this ceremony, 
which was not to be in state. I grieved not to witness its 
close, and yet I think Albert was right, that I could hardly 
have been there as a spectator. At two Albert came back. 
AH had gone off well, every one seemed pleased, the crowd 
immense, he thinks forty or fifty thousand people, all closely 
packed.. . . How sad and strange to think this great and 
bright time has passed away like a dream after all its triumph 



■ A brass iastmment of gi'sat size, with a compass of four octavea, namod 
after its inventor, F. Somraer, of Jauer, in SUobia, who himself peri'orined upon 
it Has auy one been tbund with suffldeot sti'ength of lungs to do eo since i 
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and success,— and tliat all the labour and anxiety, wliioli it 
caused for nearly two years, should now likewise only be re- 
membered with the things that are past t I feel as if it were 
doing my dearest Albert an injury, that it should be gone by, 
and yet it has effected its purpose a thousandfold.' 

The following correspondence between the Queen and 
Lord John Russell may fitly close our record of the Great 
Exhibition : 

'Downing Street, ITth Oototiet, 185]. 

'Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. As he has had no commands to the contrary, he 
will summon the Council for one o'clock on the 33rd at 
"Windsor Castle. 

' He purposes to desire Mr. Cubitt, Mr, Paxton, and Mr. 
Fox to be in attendance to be knighted. It is desirable this 
should be done on a day of ceremony, as marking the impor- 
tance of the occasion, 

' The sad solemnity of the closing of the Exhibition was 
as successful as it was possible to be. 

'In, taking leave of it, there is one result which must be 
peculiarly gratifying to your Majesty, The grandeur of the 
conception, the zeal, invention, and talent displayed in the 
execution, and the perfect order maintained from the first 
day to the last, have contributed together to give imperish- 
able fame to Prince Albert. If to others much praise is due 
for their several parts in this work, it is to his energy and 
judgment that the world owe both the original design and 
the harmonious and rapid execution. Whatever may be 
done hereafter, no one can deprive the Prince of the glory of 
being the first to conceive and to carry into effect this be- 
neficent design, nor wil! the Monarchy faO to participate iu 
the advantage to be derived from this undertaking. No 
Republic of the Old or New World has done anything so 
splendid or so useful.' 

'WitKlsor Castle, Ifth October, 1851. 
' The Queen has received Lord John Russell's letter of this 
day. "We are both much pleased and touched at Lord John's 
kind and gratifying expressions relative to the success of the 
Great Exhibition, the closing of which we must much regret, 
as, indeed, all seem to do. Lord John is right in supposing it 
is particularly gratifying to Tier, to see her beloved husband's 
name stand for ever immortaUaed by the conception of the 
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greatest triumph of Peace ■which the world has ever produced, 
and by the energy and perseverance with which he helped to 
carry it out.' To feel this and to see this so universally 
acknowedged by a country, which we both daily feel more at- 
tached to and more proud of, is indeed a source of immense 
happiness and gratitude to the Queen. She feels grateful to 
Providence to have permitted her to be united to so great, so 
noble, so excellent a Prince, and this year will ever remain the 
hapmest and proudest of her life. The day of the closing ot 
the Exhibition (which the Queen regretted much she could 
not witness) was the twelfth anniversary of her betrothal to 
the Prince, which is a curious coincidence,' 

' In a letter, duteS 16tli May, 13S1, from the Oheyaiier Bunaanto Mas MuUor 
{Bunseii'a M/e,u.-p. 269),lie saya,'ThB ExMbition is and willi'eiuaiiithemost 

rtiool Bvont of our time, and one deserving a place in tlie ■world's history. 
AagUm ontfaU de lapoisie salts i'ea dcutei; us M. Jourd^ wns toaaH to 
have made pioae.' 
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Ko3sat]i'3 Eoiieiition In EnBlsud-lflnsliuiy onrt Mington Aclili-uf.Ecs to IaM Pnlmcraton 
— Covin-aEtnt of and December— Lord PaLnoi-stun apiiiovoa the Aollnii of the PrOuoa 
Pi'OBiacDt— CiiriQspoiidenca b«twsea Lord Joliu Biuiecll and Lord I>nbiicrBlDU— Lord 
PDluierston ceinoved ftom Office. 

The arrival of Kossuth in England towards the end of Octo- 
ber was the signal for one of those outbreaks of enthusiasin, 
in whioh the popular admiration for some hero of the hour 
runs into extravagance, but at the same time generally ex- 
hausts itself. InoidentaJIy it had an important bearing upon 
the retirement of Lord Palmerston from the Ministry in the 
ensuing December, which brings it within the scope of the 
present narrative. 

Since the imperious demands of Russia and Austria for 
the. surrender of the Hungarian leader by Turkey had been 
withdrawn (see ante, p. 200), he bad lived in honourable cap- 
tivity at Kutayab. Under a subsequent arrangement he was 
free to leave the country, aud having selected America as his 
future abode, the Government of the United States placed a 
steam frigate at his disposal to convey him to New York. 
Calling at Marseilles on the way, he had applied to the French 
authorities for leave to pass through France, but his request 
had been refused by the Government, upon which he published 
an Address to ' the Democrats of Marseilles,' couched in terms 
that more than justified the refusal. From Marseilles he went 
to Gibraltar, where he embarked in the English mail-packet, 
and reached Southampton on the 33rd of October. 

Here begau a series of popular demonstrations, which were 
continued imtil he sailed for America early ia November, 
The cause of Hungarian independence had always commanded 
warm and wide sympathy in England, and the policy of Austria 
since the final defeat of Kossuth and his friends had not been 
such as to mitigate the feelings of animosity with which she 
was regarded by the Liberal party throughout Europe. In 
welcoming Kossuth as they did, the Euglisb Liberals found 
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an opportunity ready to their hands of protesting against tJie 
polioj^ of reaction, of which the fruits were now everywhere 
conspicuous on the Continent. But tlie excitement of the 
crowds who thronged to see and hear him was carried to ifa 
height by the irresistible charm of 'his strange power of 
speech,' which poured forth for hours together in purest Eng- 
lish — English studied out of Shakspeare — a flood of pas- 
sionate eloquence, not always to be resisted even by those 
who had little sympathy either with the man or the object to 
which bis speeches in England were directed. That object 
was to engage England to adopt and enforce the doctrine, 
that no Government has the right to interfere in the intestine 
dissensions of a foreign State, and that, if any Government 
does so interfere, other Governments have a right to combine 
to prevent its intervention. The application of these principles 
was obvious ; and, if applied, they meant war with Austria 
and Hussia. 

So long- as the demonstrations in support of Kossuth were 
confined to Town Councils and public meetings, no harm was 
done.' For what was said or done there the Government 
was not responsible. They could not be pledged by it to 
doctrines, which would have condemned their own action in 
the past, and might have hampered them fatally in the future.' 
However distasteful to the governments of Russia and Aus- 
tria the language used might be, they could not complain of 
the free expression of what at the best were only individual 
opinions. But any step, which would have implied the sanc- 
tion of the Government to the crusade on which Kossuth had 
entered, could not fail to make more difficult the relations, 
already sufficiently strained, between ourselves and the courts 
of Russia and Austria. 

That Kossuth, on coming to England, should desire lo 

iTbeAmorioaus, Mho evoQ outdid tlieEngliBt ill the nrdourof their entlia- 
siaam, wliile Kosantli'8 oratory waa addreaeed to their pnblio moetings, felt 
tliiSj and drew hook the moment they saw wheTe he wiahed to lead them. 
ActiffB intervention agaiEBt Auatiia was a step they were no mors pfepared to 
counl^uance than onraelves. The receptiotx given to him, aocmdingly, by 
Coiigresa, was more thiiii ccld, and the brilliant orator's hopea of material ^ 
fi-om the gi-eal Amerieaii Bepuolio were doomed to i^^sappointmeiit. 

s Sot esample, had England not eo lately aa in 1840, under Lord Palmer. 
Bton'a guidance, interferadTiatween Mehemet Ali oud the Porte, wreeling from 
*' -.p of the rebellious feudatory that Syria whioh the Sulton himself w 
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thank our GoTernmeiit in person for the efforts they had 
made oa his behalf, was niost natural, and no possible excep- 
tion could have been taken to his being received for this 
purpose by the Foreign Secretary, had not Kossuth takea 
advantage of his popularity in England to engage in a fierce 
political agitation. After the violent language of his public 
speeches at Southampton and elsewhere, in which two Sov- 
ereigns, with whom we were on terms of peace and amity, 
were denounced in most opprobrious terms, it was obvious 
that any official reception would be construed into an approval 
of his language and doctrines. Such, at least, was the view 
taken by the head of the Ministry. It could not, he conceived, 
be right that any member of the administration should give 
an implied sanction to an agitation by a foreign refugee 
against Sovereigns in alliance with Her Majesty, and accord- 
ingly he wrote to Lord Palmerston to request that the recep- 
tion, which was known to be contemplated, might not talte 
place. This request was refused. Ah-eady rumors were 
aHoat, that if Kossuth were to be received, the Austrian Min- 
ister had been directed to take his leave ; and the question 
was looked upon by the Prime Minister as of so much gravity, 
that a Cabinet Council was summoned to consider it. They 
met on the 3rd of November, and Lord Palmerston, reluc- 
tantly deferring to the generally expressed opinion of his col- 
leagues, intimated that he would avoid any interview with 
ICossuth. 

Kossuth left England, but his admirers — determined ap- 
parently to obtain some compensation for the disappointment 
of their hero at not being allowed, an ofBcial reception — got 
up addresses to Lord Palmerston of thanks for what he had 
done towards securing the personal safety and ultimate libera^ 
tion of ' the illustrious patriot and exile.' In these addresses, 
which were voted at meetings of extreme Radicals in Fins- 
bury and Islington, the Emperors of Austria and of Russia 
were spoken of as ' odious and detestable assassins ' and 
' merciless tyrants and despots ; ' and no common surprise was 
excited both at home and abroad, when it was known thai 
Lord Palmerston had allowed them to be presented to himself 
at tlie Foreign Office, and had expressed himself ' extremely 
flattered and highly gratified ' by the expression of opinion 
they contained as respected himself. He added, no doubt, 
that 'it could not be expected that he should concur in some, 
of the expressions which had been used in the addresses ; ' . 
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but it was a startling novelty in the uaagos of political life, 
that a Foreign Minister should suffer such expressions to be 
applied in his presence to Sovereigns with wbom the country 
be represented professed to be on terms of amity. There 
were other things in Lord Palnierston's speech on the occa- 
sion, which committed the Government to opinions of a very 
embarrassing kind. Lord Pabnerston, it is true, denied that 
his language had been accurately reported, but it had by this 
time found its way all over Europe, and was believed to have 
been spoken with the sanction of the Crown and of the Gov- 
emment: a belief not easy to shake, in the face of the indis- 
putable fact, that the addresses bad been received by the 
Foreign Minister at Downing Street in his officiyl capacity. 

To receive such addresses at all, or at all events to do so 
without in emphatic terms condemning the language in ■which 
tliey were couched, was to abuse the freedom of action which 
must within certain limits be allowed to every Minister. The 
act involved more than a mere question of good taste or of 
reasonable discretion. If it did not compromise the Govern- 
ment, it in any case placed the Sovereign iu a most painful 
position towards her allies, who would find it difficult to un- 
derstand that her Minister had acted without her knowledge, 
or contrary to her wish. It was no satisfaction to Her Majes- 
ty to be told by the apologists for her Minister, in answer 
to her remonstrances, that, although somewhat of the good 
opinion of the Emperor of Austria and other foreign Sover- 
eigns might be lost by his wilfulness and want of official 
reserve, still the good will and affection of her own people 
were retained. To this Her Majesty could reply with unan- 
swerable force: 'It is no question with the Q^^een, whether 
she pleases the Emperor of Austria or not, but whether she 
gives him a juat ground of complaint or not. And if she does 
so, she can never believe that this will add to her popularity 
with her own people," To pass over the matter in silence 
was felt by Her Majesty to be impossible, and it was brought, 
by her request, under the consideration of the Cabinet on the 
4th of December, No formal re solution was come to on the 
subject ; but, impressed as every member of the Cabinet could 
not fail to be with the necessity of guarding the honour of 
the CrowUj and maintaining the dignity of Her Majesty's po- 
sition towards foreign countries, a strong expression of opinion 

' Lotlcr by the Quaen to Lord Jobn Eussell, Slat November, 1851. 
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was elicited as to tlie want of caution shown bj Lord Pal- 
merston in receiving tlie obnoxious addresses. In communi- 
cating this result to Her Majesty, Lord John Kussell added a 
hope, that 'it will have its effect upon Lord Palmerston, to 
whom IiOrd John Hussell has written, urging the necessity of 
a guarded conduct, in the present very critical condition of 
Europe.' 

On the morning of the day on which this letter was writ- 
ten {4th of December), tidings of the eoujhd'&tat at Paris on 
tlie 3nd reached Her Majesty at Osborne. Immediately Her 
Majesty wrote to Lord John Russell : ' The Queen has learned 
with surprise and concern the events which have taken place 
at Paris. She thinks it of great importance that L<)rd Nor- 
manby ' (then our Ambassador at Paris) ' should be instructed 
to remain entirely passive, and should take uo part whatever 
in what is passing. Any word from him might be miscon- 
strued at such a moment.' This letter was in Lord John Rus- 
sell's hands the same afternoon, and in his reply, which is 
dated from Downing Street at six p.m. the same day, he says : 
' Tour Majesty's directions respecting the state of affairs in 
Paris shall be followed. Lord Mormanby has asked, whether 
he should suspend his diplomatic functions ; but the Cabinet 
were unanimously of opinion that he should not do so. The 
result is very uncertain ; at present the power is likely to rest 
with the army, to whose memory of victories and defeats the 
President has so strongly appealed.' 

Next day Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord Norinanby as 
follows ; 

' Foruign Office, 6tli Decombor, 1851. 

' My Lord, — I have received and laid before the Queen 
your Excellency's despatch, No. 365, of the 3rd inst., request- 
ing to be furnished with instructions for your guidance in the 
present state of affairs in France. I am commanded by Her 
Majesty to instruct your Excellency to mate no change in 
jour relations with the French Government. It is Her Ma- 
jesty's desire that nothing should be done by Her Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, which could wear the appearance of an interfer- 
ence of any kind in the internal affairs of France.' 

Here, so far as Her Majesty was concerned, the matter 
rested, until in the usual course of business she received from 
the Foreign Oifice the copy of a despatch from Lord Norman- 
by to Lord Palmerston, dated 6th December, in reply to the 
despatch just quoted. In this Lord Normanby mentioned that 
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he had called on M. Turgot, tliG Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and informed him that lie liad received Her Majesty's cotq- 
matids to say that he need make no change in his relations 
with the French Government in consequence of what had 
passed. He then goes on to say, ' I added that, if there had 
been delay in making this communication, it arose from mate- 
rial circumstances not connected with any doubt on the sub- 
ject. Monsieur Turgot said that delay had been of less im- 
portance, aa he had two days since heard from M. Walewski 
that your lordship had expressed to him your entire approba- 
tion of the act of the President, and the conviction that he 
could not have acted otherwise than he had done.' 

Startled by a statement so inconsistent with the resolution 
of the Cabinet, Her Majesty wrote to Lord John F 



' Oatorae, 13t!i Deoemljer, 1851. 
' The Queen sends the enclosed despatch from Lord Nor- 
manby to Lord .Tohn Russell, from which it appears that the 
French Government pretend to have received the entire ap- 
proval of the late coup-d'^tat by the British Government as 
conveyed by Lord Palmerston to Count Walewski. The 
Queen cannot believe in the truth of the assertion, as such 
an approval given by Lord Palmerston would have been in 
complete contradietion to the line of strict neutrality and 
passiveness which the Queen had expressed her desire to see 
foilowed with regard to the late convulsions at Paris, and 
which was approved by the Cabinet, as stated in Lord John 
Russell's letter of the 6th inst. Does Lord John know any- 
thing about the alleged approval, which, if true, would again 
expose the honesty and dignity of the Queen's Government 
In the eyes of the world ? ' 

Lord John Russell replied to this letter next day, that he 
had already written to Lord Palmerston, ' saying, he presumed 
there was no truth in the report of Count Walewski.' To 
this he had received no answer, but he would now write 
again, and require an immediate answer for Her Majesty. 
' Your Majesty,' he added, ' will remember that the instruc- 
tion to Lord Normanby was exactly in conformity with j-our 
Majesty's desire.' 

The question put by Lord John Bussell to Lord Palmer- 
ston was one to which he w^as certainly entitled to expect a 
prompt reply. Letters aame from Lord Palmerston on kin- 
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dred subjects, but this was passed over io what Lord Russell 
afterwards called, not without reason, ' disdainful silence.' 
Among the letters so received was one charging the Orleans 
Princes with having been actively engaged in a conspiracy 
against Lonis Napoleon, 'The Prinoe de Joinville,' Lord 
Palmerston wrote, ' had left Claremont for Lille some days 
before the coup-d'kat, to place himself at the head o£ the 
troops there, while it was given out that he was coniined to 
bis room by illness; and the Duo d'Aumale, finding his 
brother bent on this expedition, had said that as the Prince 
de Joinville was a sailor and he himself was a soldier, he 
would not allow his sailor brother to go alone upon a land ex- 
pedition, but would accompany him and share his fate and 
fortunes.' Unluckily for the truth of this story, the Duo 
d'Aumale had been long at Naples, and the inquiries insti- 
tuted by the Queen enabled Her Majesty to assure Lord John 
Russell (17th December), that she 'had been able satisfeoto- 
riiy to ascertain that the report about the French Princes 
rested upon no foundation whatever.' ' 

It was not till the 16th that Lord Pidaicrston replied to 
Lord John Russell's inquiry. In the meantime, however, the 
Foreign Secretary had written (16th December) a despatch to 
Lord Normanby expressing in strong terms his satisfaction at 
the success of tlie eoup-d'Haf. This despatch was not sub- 
mitted either to the Prime Minister or to the Queen, Wnb- 
ing on the 18th to the Queen, Lord John Russell mentioned 
that he had 'received from Lord Palmerston yesterday an 
explanation of his declaration of opinion to M. Walewsld, 
which. Lord John Russell regrets to state, was quite unsatis- 
factory.' 'He thought himself compelled,' Lord John added, 
' to write to Lord Palmerston in the most decisive terms. 

n elaborate Memorandum, 
Tnted, in whieb Lord Pal- 
inoes in greai detail, with 
loert witli his Lroflier, set 
apies to meet iiim mid carry out the plot How, if thia weW 
tniB, did It happen tliat neither the Prinoe Premdent, nor hia apologists 
ever hint«d at a ohav^, which, if well founded, wouid have been iiiTalaablo 
for tlieu' own vindioation? Potaonal Ibeling Haems to have blinded, in this 
jnstanoe. Lord Palmeraton's genanLUr olaar poroeption. Ha had an inamned 
diBtniat of the Orloana feniily. 'The fanuly of Bourbon,' lia ircota fo Lord 
Normanby, 21M1 of November, 1851, 'have always been moat hoslale to ~ 



nud poljtjoal obligations liave, perha;^, in their hearts iiatad uo mn 
moBi.- Suoli harng hi3 oonvioldon as a etateamaii he was bound to oppoBO 
them to as utterinoBt. But hia distrust of the head of tho &miiy was carried 
to a pitch of e-Ttnivngance, whioli it ia difEoult to oomprahend. 
VOT.. n. — 15 
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The whole coiTespondence shall be submitted lo your Mnj- 
esfcy.' 

Lord PalmerstOTi's letter of the 16th has been printed by 
his latest biographer {Life of Lord Falmerston, vol, ii. p. 300 
et seq.) It contains a full and very able exposition of bis 
views as to the state of parties in France, and of his convic- 
tion, that as a conflict between the Assembly and the Prince 
President was inevitable, it was beat for the interests of 
France and of Europe, that the President should have struck 
a decisive blow, as the first step towards establishing what 
Lord Palmerston considered the only strong Government 
then possible in France. To this letter Lord John Eusseli 
replied : — 

' Wobnrn Abbej-, ITth. Docember, 1851 . 

'My dear Palmerston,— I have received your letter of the 
16th, which has been brought to me by a messenger this morn- 
ing, I have likewise read Lord Normandy's despatch of the 
13th and your reply of the 16th, which appears to have been 
sent to Paris without nay concurrence or the consent of the 

'It appears to me, that in your letter to me you misfake 
the question at issue. That question is not, whether the 
President has been juatiGed in dissolving the Assembly and 
annuJIing the Constitution, but whether you were justiGed, as 
the Queen's Secretary of State, in expressing an opinion upon 
the subject. Now upon this matter, I am sorry to say I can- 
not entertain a doubt. If the British Government wished to 
express an opinion upon the recent events in France, the 
Cabinet should have been consulted, and the opinion, when 
formed, openly avowed. If, aa I conceived was the course 
taken, the British Government refrains from expressing any 
opinion on the internal a^irs of Fritnce, the Queen's Secre- 
tary of State ought not to express an opinion, which is natu- 
rally considered as that of the British Government. 

' I raiist now come to the painful conclusion. While I con- 
cur in the foreign policy of which you have been the adviser, 
and much as I admire the enei^y and ability with which it 
has been carried into effect, I cannot but observe, that mis- 
understandings perpetually renewed, violations of prudence 
and decorum too frequently repeated, have marred the effects 
which ought to have followed from a sound policy and able 
administration, I am therefore most reluctantly compelled to 
come to the conclusion, that the conduct of foreign afihirs can 
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310 longer be left in your liands witli advantage to tbe coun- 
try. If, instead of retiring from office you will accept the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, whieli I bnow that Lord Clareo- 
_iion, without looking for any other office, will be happy to re- 
linquish, r ahail most -willingly recommend you to the Queen to 
JiJl that high position, either with or without a British Peer- 
age. 

' Or, if there is any other course, by which I can meet your 
views, I sliali be happy to do so. I have been too long your 
colleague not to appeciate highly your very eminent talents, 
and a capacity for business, which has never been surpassed. 
Nor do I esteem less highly your very friendly conduct as a 
colleague, and the support I have received from you on im- 
portant and critical occasions. I remain, 

'Yours fjiithfully, 

' J. liuSSELL. 

To this letter Lord Palmcrston replied: 

' BroiuJlanda, IStli Ducumber, 1851. 

' My dear J. Russell — ^I have received your letter of yester- 
day from Woburn, and 1 shall be prepared to give up the 
Seals of the Foreign Office whenever you inform me that my 
successor is ready to receive them. I have the satisfaction of 
thinking tliat the interests, the honour, the character, and the 
dignity of the country have not suffered while those seals have 
been in my keeping. 

' As to the arrangements which you suggest, there are ob- 
vious reasons why I must decline to avail myself of them. 
With regard to the particular question which you say in your 
letter is the point at issue between us, I have to say that 
there is a well-known and perfectly understood distinction in 
diplomatic intercourse between official conversations in which 
the opinions of Governments are expressed, and by which 
Oovemments are bound, and unofficial conversations which 
have not that character and effect, and nothing passed be- 
tween me and Count Walewski on the occasion to which he 
referred in the despatch or letter quoted by M. Turgot, which 
in any way fettered the action of Her Majesty's Government. 
The opinion which, as explained in my former letter, I there 
expressed was my own ; it was expressed as suoh : I am sat- 
isHed it was well founded ; and I think the expression of it 
was conducive to the maintenance of a good understanding 
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with tlie British Gtovernment, and thereby to the iiiteresis of 
this country. The doctrine which you lay down in your letter 
is new, and not practical. For if everything that passed 
between a Secretary of State and a foreign Minister were to 
be deemed an official and formal communication from their 
respective Governments, and if the Secretary of State were to 
be precluded from expressing any opinion on passing events, 
except as the organ of a previously consulted Cabinet, there 
would be an end to that easy and familiar intercourse, which 
tends so usefully to the maintenance of friendly relations with 
foreign Governments, 

' I have only to add, that my answer to Norraanby's de- 
spatch of the 13th was sent direct, because the question to 
whicJi he asked for an Htiswev regarded myself personally. 
' Yours sincerely, 

' Palme BfiTOS.' 

This answer produced no change in Lord John Russell's 
views, and be wrote next day in reply, that no course was 
left to him but to submit the correspoodence to the Queen, 
and to ask Her Majesty to appoint a successor to Lord Pal- 
merston in the Foreig-n Office. 

On the 30th Lord John Bussell forwarded this correspond- 
ence to Her Majesty. In the letter which accompanied it, 
he wrote : ' It appears to him (Lord Russell), that T-ord 
Palmerston has given most insufficient reasons for writing 
and sending his despatch of the 16th instant. Had he stated 
in that despatch, that the opinion given was his own, and 
that Lord Nonnanby was at liberty to contradict the asser- 
tion that Her Majesty's Government had expressed any 
approbation of the eoup-d'Hat, the despatch might be said 
to concern himself only. But if the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State is put prominently forward, and nothing appears 
on tne other side, that opinion will be deemed and considered 
as the opinion of the Grovernment.' 

These documents Her Majesty found awaiting her on her 
arrival from Osborne at "Windsor Castle the same day. ' Slie 
has perused them,' was her reply to Lord John Russell, 
with that care and attention which the importance and 
gravity of tlie subject demanded. The Queen has now to 
express to Lord John Russell her readiness to follow his 
advice and her acceptance of the resignation of Lord Pal- 
nierston.' At the same time the Prince wrote to Lord John 
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Russell. Tlio more important passages of ttis letter are the 
best answer to the charge which was made at the time, and 
has since been reiterated on the authority of Lord Palmer- 
ston himself, that Lord John Russell, ia the step he had 
taken, was controlled by the Court, and that the Court in its 
turn was influenced by its sympathies with the reactionary 
Governments abroad. 

' Windsor Caefle, SOtli Deoember, ISSl. 

' My dear Lord John,- — You will readily imagine, that the 
news of the sudden termination of your difference with Lord 
Palmerston has taken us much by surprise, as we were wont 
to see such differences terminate in his carrying his points, 
and leaving the defence of them to his colleagues, and the 
discredit to the Queen. 

' It was quite clear to the Queen, that we were entering 
upon most dangerous times, in which Military Despotism and 
Red Bepublicanism will for some time be the only powers on 
the Continent, to both of which the Constitutional Monarchy 
of England will be equally hatefuL That the calm influence 
of our institutions, however, should succeed in assuaging the 
contest abroad must be the anxious wish of every English- 
man, and of every friend of liberty and progressive civilisa- 
tion. This influence has been rendered null by Lord Palmer- 
Bton's personal manner of conducting foreign alfeirs, and by 
the universal hatred which he has excited on the Continent, 
That you could hope to control him has long been doubted 
by us, aud its impossibility is clearly proved by the last pro- 
ceedings. I can therefore only congratulate you, that the op- 
portunity of the rupture should have been one in which all 
the right is on your side, 

' The distinction which Lord Palmerston tries to establish 
between his personal and his official acts is perfectly untena- 
ble. However much you may attempt such a distinction in 
theory, itj practice it becomes impossible. Moreover, if the 
expression of an. opinion is in harmony with the line of policy 
of a Grovernment, it maybe given ofBcially ; if differing, it 
must nuslead, as it derives its importance only as coming 
from the Minister, and not from the private individual.' 

In replying to this letter. Lord John Russell wrote : — ' I 
perceived that the Queen had become more and more uneasy, 
and having given Lord Palmerston a special caution on the 
29th November, it appeared to me, that I could not allow any 
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further indiscretion on his part to commit the Queen and the 
Gabinefc, ' . . . Yet I cannot deny, that a separation from a col- 
league in office, and a party associate out of office for tvventy- 
on&jears, is very painful to me.' 

On the 23nd of December the Cabinet met, and without 
a' dissentient voice condemned Lord Palmerston's conduct 
(which they were at a loss to comprehend, except on the as- 
sumption that he had wished to force on a rupture), and ap- 
proved of the course taken by Lord John Russell. In report- 
ing wliat had taken place to the Queen in person next day. 
Lord John said that tins was a great relief to himself. Lord 
Lansdowne, to whom be had first written on the subject, had 
alarmed him by answering, that it was not possible to avoid 
breaking with Loi-d Palmerston, but the consequence "would 
be, -that the Grovernmeut would be unable to go on. This 
view, however, was not shared by the Cabinet. They did 
not despair of finding a successor, who would be acceptable 
to the country ; and who, if less able or experienced, would, 
be less likely to get the Grovernraent into trouble with the 
Liberal party, or to alienate the good will of the Foreign 
Powers. Whatever might be said to the contrary, either at 
home or abroad, it would soon be made clear, that tlie change 
which had taken place did not touch the principles, which 
had guided the foreign policy of the Government, but "was 
confined to the mode of carrying them into efiect. They ac- 
cordingly decided to go on. The office vacated by Lord Pal- 
merston was offered to Lord Clarendon, but having been de- 
clined by him, it was tendered to Lord Granville, who was 
sworn in upon the STlh of December.' 

To one so loyal to his friends as Lord John Russell, the 
wrench bj which he tore himself adrift from a political ally 
for whom and with whom he had fought many a stout battle, 
must have been "inespressibly painful." Kothing could have 
reconciled him to it, but a paramount sense of public duty, 
and of self-respect. No secondary influence either at home 
or abroad could weigh "with a statesman of his character and 
courage in a crisis of this momentous kind. He had already 
borne much. Again and again his Ministry had been seriously 
embarrassed by the action of Lord Palmerston, The difficulty, 

» lord GrmiTilis had baen TTndBr-Sacretary of State for Foreign. AffdrB 
from 183t to 13i0 uiider Lord Palmerslfln. 

« He toldtte Queen (9tth December) 'that In Ms long polilioal life he bad 
not passed a week whioli liad bean 80 piunful to liiin.' 
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never slight, o£ carrj'ing' on the Governtneiit, had again and 
again been made ueedleBaly greater by indiscretions, which 
it was hard to vindicate, and which loosened the hold of the 
Prime Minister upon sections o£ the Liberal party, without 
whose support hia Government must fall to pieces. On him, 
too, rested the ultimata responsibility for the Foreign policy 
of the Government, and yet he had found himself unable 
to check the insubordination of his Foreign Minister, after 
frequent warning and remijistrance. 

The motives which constrained him to breah: off the con- 
nection between them, at the imminent hazard, as he Itnew, 
of fatally weakening his Ministry, are too obvious to be mis- 
understood, even if they were not palpable on the face of the 
documents above cited. Was he, or was he not, to have his 
authority set openly at defiance ? Were the resolutions of 
the Cabinet to give waj' to the individual opinion or temper 
of one of its members f These were the plain issues to which 
IjOrd PalmersEon had, by his vehement self-will, reduced the 
question between himself and his chief. Yet it has been au- 
thoritatively asserted, that what Lord Palmerston had done 
on the present occasion ' was seized upon merely as a pretext. 
The long-cherished hostility of certain foreign Courts and 
Governments acting upon our own was the motive power.' ' 
In other words, the English Sovereign and the English Prime 
Minister sacrificed the interests of their counlry to the dicta- 
tion o£ the Continental Powers. Somehow or other Lord Pal- 
merston, it must be supposed, had brought himself to believe 
this at the time. Whether he retained the belief, in cooler 
moments, and when his position as Prime Minister brought him 
into closer contact with his Sovereign and the Prince, niay well 
be doubted. But in a letter to his brother on the 23nd of Janu- 
ary, 1853,' he makes the assertion in the broadest terms ; 

"The real ground formy diamissal,' heif lites, 'was a weak tnioliHiig to the 
lioatile intrigues of the Orleans famllv, Austria, Russia, Sasoaj, and Bnrarla, 
and ill some d^ee of the present Fmssion GoTormacnt. All these parties 
foond their respective views and systeras of policy thwarted by the ooncse 
pursued by the British Government, and they thoaght that if they could re- 
move the Wjnieter tliej would change the policy. They had for a long time 
past effectually poisoned the mind of the Queen and Prince against mc, and 
John Ruasell giving way, rather cnconraged than discouuteuaiiced the doairc 
of the Queen to remove me from the Forragn Office.' 

' lafs <ff LorA ibZntiswSnn, vol. ii. p. 308. 

» Seo loi: tnpi-a dtat. vol. ii. pp. Bld-IT. It ia hard W tielieva that Lord 
Palmerston himself would have wislied Uiislsttocto appear oa embodying iiifl 
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The fact of Lord Palmerston's removal from tlie Grovevii- 
ment was no sooner known, than all at once broad insinua- 
tions to the same effect were freely scattered in certain put- 
nals, long conspicuous for their vigorous support of his foreif2:n 
policy, and generaUy believed to be under his influence. The 
action taken by Lord John Russell was declared to be merely 
the result of a 'foregone conclusion' — we cite the very lan- 
guage used — ' of poison instilled into his mind by Russian 
emissaries,' of intrigue on the pa^ of the 'enemies of Eng- 
land,' jealoiis of Lord Palmerston as the one English Minister 
who was most able to witiistaud them. These charges were 
made in such pointed language, that the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, Baron Brunnow, seems to have thought it incumbent 
upon him to address Lord John Russell on tiie subject. Thia 
he did on the 27fch of December in the following terms : 

' Some allasion haviiig been made hy the neBepapers to our comTBunioo- 
tioDB, as if coujieoted with the circamatancea which bn,ye led to Lord Pal- 
merston's reljring from office, we tliink it due to jou, oa well as ourselves, to 
state distmotly here ajid abroad, that our representations have had nothing 
to do wiHi the chang© which has taken place in the Foreign Office. 

' I have communioated on the same subject with the Prussian MiniBtcr, 
and he has cordially given liis consent to our decision, which we have al- 
ready carried into effect by our verbal explanations to the other Foreign 
Ministers, who might have been induced to form an erroneous impression. 
We shall taUe care to correct it on every proper oeeasioii.' 

The reply of Lord John Russell to this commuuication 
was made the same day : ' I am particularly obliged to you,' 
he wrote, ' for contradicting any surmise, that the change in 
the Foreign Office is owing to any representations of the 
Foreign Ministers. It has takefi place on grounds connected 
entirely with the dignity of the Crown and the character of 
the country.' 

Official courtesy demanded tLit the Minister should ex- 
press acknowledgmeuts for a service, which, however well 
intended, was in no way called for by the occasion. Her 
Majesty, however, who was under no such obligation, in re- 
plying (38th December) to Lord John Russell's letter enclos- 
ing his correspondence with Baron Brunnow, gives expression 
to the feeling which the assumption on which the Baron's 
letter was based might have been expected to arouse : — 

'Baron Brunnow's letter,' tlie Queen wrote, 'is in fact 
very presuming, as it insinuates the possibility of changes of 
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goyemments io this country taking place at the instigation 
of foreign Ministers, and the Queen is glad, that Lord John 
gave him a dignified answer.' 

In such terms the minds found vent — for the Queen and 
Prince in all such matters were one — which ' had been for a 
long time past effectually poisoned' by the despotic Sover- 
eigns of Northern Europe. 

That the remoYal of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign 
OfBoe had an immediate effect in improving our diplomatic 
interoonrse with the Continental Powers was very soon ap- 
parent. The circumstances attending it, however, could not 
fail to raise distrust on the part of the Prince President, who 
was for a time under the impression, that it might lead to a 
change in the friendly relations between England and France, 
which he was himself bent on promoting. He was soon re- 
lieved of this unfoHnded apprehension ; but a remark made 
by him on the day the tidings reached Paris of the removal 
of Lord Palmerston was most significant : 'X<t ehtiie 4a Lord 
Pcdm«r8ton es( le coup le plus grave que fai repu; c'eat h 
seul ami sinekre que favais: autant quHl itait Miniatre, 
PAngleterre n'avait point d'aUi^.' I£ this were indeed so, 
if England were regarded with feelings of hostility by all the 
Powers in Europe, with one exception, by reason of the dis- 
trust of her Foreign Seerefjiry, — and on such a point the 
Prince President was a good authority, — it is easy to under- 
stand why the opinion espreased fay Lord Mac.aulay in hia 
diary at the time should have been shared by many, who 
were, like him, great admirers of the Minister's abilities, but 
were at the same time not blind to his defecta. ' Palmerston 
is out,' ha writes, on the 34th of December. 'It was high 
time ; but I cannot help being sorry. A daring, indefatiga- 
ble, high-spirited man ; but too fond of conflict, and too ready 
to sacrifice everything to victory, when once he was in the 
ring.' — (Mr. Trevelyan's Zi/e of Lord Macaulay, vol ii. p. 

When Parliament met, which it did on the 3rd of Febru- 
ary, 1853, the House of Commons was all eagerness to learn 
from authority the cause of Lord Palmerston's removal. 
They were not kept long in suspense. In a speech of con- 
vincing force Lord John Russell stated the reasons, which had 
' made it impossible for him to act any longer with his noble 
friend in tbat situation in which he had shown such dis- 
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tinguished ability.' His etaiement included many of the facta 
and documents wliicli have been already cited. But the most 
t«!lin.g incident o£ his speech was the reading of the Queen's 
Memorandum of the 12th of August, 1850, quoted above, 
p. 352. The House felt that this document -would never have 
been written but under circumstances of strong provocation, 
and this feeling was deepened by the light thrown upon the 
Memorandum bj' what Lord John Russell had to tell of the 
Kossuth affair and of what had occurred with reference to tlie 
coup-d'^tat. 

It has been said by Lord Palmerston's last biographer, that 
the resort to this Memorandum 'was a surprise,' and placed 
Lord Palmerston at an unfair disadvants^. It was no sur- 
prise. Lord Palmerston had been distinctly told beforehand 
by Lord John Russell, that he intended to make use of tbis 
document. If therefore Lord Palmerston preferred not to 
avail himself of the opportunity, which this notice gave him, 
to prepare his own defence, it is scarcely reasonable to say 
that the resort to the Memorandum 'for the purposes of de- 
bate in the House of Commons gave Lord John Russell an 
unexpected success in the discussion.' ' 

To those who had been accustomed to see Lord Palmerston 
rise with the difficulties of his position, it was a surprise and 
disappointment to find how feeble and inconclusive was his 
reply, and how completely it avoided the points on which 
Lord John Russell had laid stress in his statement. It was 
obvious to all present that the quotation of the Memorandum 
came upon him with overwhelming effect. From that moment 
he sat with his forehead resting on his hands, absorbed in 
thought, and seeming not to attend to the further course of 
Lord John Russell's speech. When he rose to reply he was 
warmly cheered by his supporters, but, as he advanced, their 
hopes of a successful vindication dwindled away. The speech 
was obviously that of a man in the wrong, whom not even 
his great talents and practised dexterity could extricate from 
the embarrassment of a bad cause." 

' Lifa of Zard Bthaertlan, voL i p. SSI. WMoh would Imva boBn tlie 
greater wraug to the Soverewa — for Lord Palmeretoato bave giver """" 



IS which led to tlie Memorandum, 

vas set free to do by the referenos to it hj Lord John Eiisaall, or to laavo 
le power of a biographer, upon the anthumy of bia own letters, to speak 
of tlmt Sovereign, ia the langiuge d.ted above on pages 252 and S4S 3 

"> We lutTB beforo ns tha momorandum of a convaraaOon with ona of his par- 
liamentary Bupportara st tbia time, ia wbioh Lord Pnlmeralon gavo tho follow- 
ing explanation of the reason of his fiuluro. 'I had prepared a long speeoti. 
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On all hands it was admitted, that tlie impression produced 
upon the House by what had taken place was unfavourable to 
Lord Palmerston. It was even thought bj some experienced 
observers that liis position as a public man was irreparably in- 
jured. This conclusion, however, was very quietly disproved. 
Whatever his faults as a Foreign Minister might have been, 
lids influence in the country and in the House waa too great 
to be shaken even by the unpleasant circumstances, which led 
to his temporary exclusion from office. At all events he was 
not a man to be daunted by defeat. Its bitterness, no doubt, 
waa not soon forgotten. It appears to have continued for a 
time to warp his judgment both of his Sovereign and of the 
i'rinoei But a day was to come, in which more intimate 
knowledge made him see, that they who had but one motive 
of action in their public life — a single-minded care for the 
welfare and the dignity of England, — had not to leam, even 
from the most spiiited of Ministers, or the subtlest of diplo- 
matista, how these were best to be maintained, and that in 
much Ihat he had said and written of tliem he had been ut- 
terly mistaken. 

Among the Prince's papers is a memorandum of a conver- 
sation between himself and the Duke of Wellington at Wind- 
sor Castle on the Slat of January, 1853, on tlie subject of 
Lord Pulmerston's retirement. We extract from it tboso 
parts of it which bear on the Constitutional issues involved, 

' I told the Duke,' the Prince writes, ' I thouglit Palmei-- 
ston would lay stress in his defence upon his having spoken to 
Walewski as Viscount Palmerston, and not as Secretary of 
State, " Oh, but that won't do ! That would be dishonest. 
It would be appearing in two characters. No ! No ! We 
are very particular upon that point. Not only can a Minis- 
ter not speak to any one on miatters connected with Her 
Majesty's service except officially, but we even requiie that 
there ahould be consistency of conduct between the man's 
private life and his public employment, . , ," 

' The Duke thought he would complain of Lord John Rus- 
sell's interfering with his ofBce, as he saw it hinted in the 
Prtsf that Lord John had long been in the habit of " interi'ei'- 
iug in his department." 

which would have beon triumpliim^ ymdicating my whole foreign polioy : but, 
when Lord John reuil tlie Queen's Memorbnduiil, It vob till upset. I could not 
nag Hoy part of it, and had in a huny to thinjk wlmt I oonld pnt togethor. In 
iiiot I had nothing to say. Zflri Join hadgivaimenoU^t/uaJieiBouldrffertQ 
tiie Qiieen^s M-moi'and-iim 0/ AnffUit, 'lS50,put gomcAoiB I did noi ieUette it,' 
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' I rejoined, that I supposed, when his Grace was Piime 
Minister, he was somewhat in the habit of interfering -with 
the Foreign Department liimself.' 

' " Good God 1 " said the Duke, " there never went a 
paper, which I had not brought to me first. But Lord Pal- 
merston could at no time be trusted, as he was always anxious 
to do things by himself. "When I succeeded him as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in 183i, he had offered the 
mediation of England between France and the United States. 
I received the answer from the ITnited States, that they 
would accept the mediation. I at once sent for the Under- 
Secretary to- look out for me what the terms of the offer had 
been. After a long search he came back to me, saying : 
' My Lord ! there is no trace of the transaction to be found in 
the office ! ' He [Palmeraton] had managed the whole by 
private correspondence, and I had absolutely to ask him to 
give me some information on the subject," ' 

That Lord Palmerston had not altered his ways much in 
the meantime was shown by what occurred in the December 
of this very year. The use made by Polish and other ref- 
ugees of their asylum in England to organise conspiracies 
against the Governments abroad had led to very urgent re- 
monstrances on the subjeet being addressed to our Government 
byBusaia, Prussia, Austria, and France. In the ofBcial notes, 
conveying these remonstrances great stress was laid upon a 
Despatch by Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bancroft, the American 
Minister, on the SOih September, 1848, in reply to a demand 
for explanations as to the arrest of certain persons, who had 
come over from America at the time of the Irish Rebellion. 
The action of our Government was vindicated in this despatch 
by a line of argument, which the Continental Governments, 
not without some show of reason, suggested would justify 
them in adopting rigorous measures towards Englishmen who 
might be found travelling within their dominions. Yet this 
document, a State paper of obviously the greatest impor- 
tance, had never been submitted to either the Prime Minis- 
ter or the Queen, and they first became aware of its existence 
from the copies transmitted from abroad with the Notes on 
behalf of the Continental Powers. 

In the discussions which ensued in the public journals and 
in society upon Lord Palmefston's removal from office, it was 
often broaSIy hinted by his supporters that the Prince Con- 
sort had been the chief instrument of his fall. Wbether 
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Lord Palnierston encourag-ed this view, or not, is now of lit- 
tle momeat. This much is certain, however, that in after 
years no man spoke more warmly of the Prince, or was read- 
ier to acknowledge his services to the country. Nor can we 
better conclude our narrative of this painful episode in the 
political history of the year, than by placing on record one 
of the many illuatrations of this which have come within our 
knowledge. In a letter addressed to us (6th February, 1875) 
by Colonel Kemeys Tynte, formerly Member for Bridgwater, 
and an intimate personal friend of Lord Palmerston's, he 
writes i 

' Shortly after the I'eturn of Her Majesty and his Koyal 
Highness from their visit to the Emperor and Empress of the 
French (in August, 1855), I called one morning upon Lord 
Palmerston at Cambridge House. T congratulated him upon 
the, in every respect, very successful visit of Her Majesty and 
the Prince to France, remarking, "what an extraordinary 
man the Emperor was ! " " Yes," replied Lord Palmerston, 
" he is, but we have a far greater and more extraordinary man 
nearer home." Lord Palmerston paused, and I said, " The 
Prince Consort?" "Certainly," he replied. "The Prince 
would not consider it right to have obtained a throne as the 
Emperor has done ; but in regard to the possession of the 
soundest judgment, the" highest intellect, and the most ex- 
alted qualities of mind, he is far superior to the Emperor. 
Till my present position" — ^he was then Premier — " gave me 
80 many opportunities of seeing his Royal Highness, I had 
no idea of his possessing such eminent qualities as he has, 
and how fortunate it has been for the country that the Queen 
married such a Prince." These are as nearly as possible 
Lord Palmerston's words, which made a deep impression upon 
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stof Finiwe— Nntiounl DefonucB— Prince's BuoireaHiina for 

H ^™erve Joree— Mimil Bill— Govomuient ai-o flefenttd oiid resign— Eorfl Dethy'B 
Mialeliy— PiiridiMO of Boutli Kenaiiigton Estnl*— Tlie Priijce \iaaa itoacllim In Ger- 
niauy— Books rend by hlin In lees. 

The state of Europe a,t the beginuing of 1853 was well 
calculated to dissipate the fanciful visions of an era of peace, 
wLicli had been woven by imaginative journalists under the 
excitement of the Great Exhibition of 1851. To these the 
Piinoe had given no countenance. That era, he well knew, 
was jet far off, however much people might be taught to 
tliink kindlier of each other hy being brought together in the 
peaceful rivalcy of which the Exhibition was the arena. The 
days had long gone by in which, as Gibbon says, ' the nations 
of the earth were brought together by the pursuits of piracj', 
or the practices of pilgrimage.' Rapine, if sometimes it went 
OTdy masked in the guise of comraercp, had been in the main re- 
placed by the give and take of equitable barter and exchange ; 
wliiie religious enthusiasm no longer went forth to propagate 
the Gospel of peace with corselet aud sword under the cru- 
sader's mantle. But the selfish passions, by which the spirit 
of enterprise is swayed, the aspii'ations and jealousies which 
fire the hearts of nations, were likely for many a day to. be 
the fertile cause of warfare in the future, as they had been in 
the past. The Exhibition might do much to give a quicken- 
ing- impulse to the humanizing influence of national inter- 
coui'se, and to make men feel and understand the blessings 
of peace. It might bring home to their minds how much can 
be done for the good of mankind by the interchange of the 
commodities and the manufacture of countries far remote, 
and still more by giving to the less favored races some of the 
benefits, which the genius and industry, the culture and re-' 
finenient, of the more favored had achieved for themselves. 
But it left untouched the. passions and the interests out of 
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which wars take Iheir rise ;. and that these had lost none of 
tlieir power for misoliief was very soon made clear. 

We had at this moment at the Cape one of those little 
wars on our hands which are at once distressing and inglorious. 
It had been going on for upwards of eighteen months ; it had 
cost, and was yet to cost, the lives of many brave men ; and 
it took from England a body of soldiers whom at this period 
she could iU spare. More than a year was yet to elapse before 
the Caffce war was brought to a close, and one of our most 
valuable Colonial possessions was to bo made secure by the 
successful operations of Greneral Cathcart. But a greater 
source of uneasiness lay nearer home. All the old appie- 
heusions of French invasion were kindled afresh by what had 
taken place in Paris. A Napoleon, confirmed by the votes of 
the nation in the despotic power which he had seized, was 
sure, it was thought, to follow in the footsteps of his great 
predecessor, and to seek by active employment for his army 
to ensure their devotion to his person, whOe at the same time 
he flattered the ambition of a people, who, untaught by the 
lessons of the past, still associated the name of Napoleon with 
the thought o£ nations prostrate at their feet. 

In what direction he might move his forces, who might 
tell? Switzerland was menaced; the esteusion of a frontier 
to the Rhine was darkly hinted at; and Belgium, in alarm at 
what it had some reason to fear might happen, was strength- 
ening her defences, and appealing to the Great Powers by 
which her neutrality was guaranteed to let it be understood at 
the BlysSe, that they were determined to make their guarantee 
effective. But a move ia any of these directions was little 
likely to be made, for it would have brought against France 
the united forces of all the great Continental Powers. Was 
it certain, however, that they would move a step to oppose 
any attempt upon England — England, whom the reactionary 
Sovereigns had no reason to love, being as it was the strong- 
hold of Constitutional freedom and the sanctuary of refugee 
to the most dreaded partisans of the late revolutionary move- 
ment? It was on this side that our danger lay; and the 
violence of many of our public writers and speakers was 
calculated to provoke rather than to avert it. Day by day the 
English press hurled invectives at the deviser and the agents 
of the coup-d'&iat, which they found it hard to bear, and not 
they aione, but a large section of the FreTicb people as well, 
who, naturally enough, smarted under a constant fire of con- 
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tumely, directed by foreigners against a govemiiiont ivhieli 
they were themselves contented to accept. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, are never more ready to resent imputations on their 
self-respect, than when the*' are theinselves not altogether 
Bure they have maintained it; and the remembrance of the 
great defeat o£ 1815 was still sufficiently stinging to be 
serviceable to those who wished to provoke a rupture in re- 
viving an animosity, which not all the friendly intercourse of 
recent years had been able wholly to estinguish. 

Diplomacy was never more active than it was at this 
moment in its special business of preventing war. From hour 
to hour neiv combinations and new possibilities arose for con- 
sideration. No wonder then, if the Prince, who had long 
cured himself of his early dislike for politic, threw himself 
with redoubled energy into the study o£ the political chart. 
'Albert,' the Queen writes to King Leopold (3rd February) 
'grows daily fonder and fonder of politics and business, and 
is wonderfully fit for both— showing' such perspicuity and such 
courage — and I grow daily to dislike them both more and 
more. We women ara not made for governing; and, if we 
are good women, we must dislike these masculine occupations ! 
But these are times which force one to take interest in them, 
mxdgrh hon gr'e, and of course therefore I feel this interest 
now intensely.' 

It was under these circumstances that the country again 
woke up in its wonted spasmodic w.ay to the fact that the 
national defences were inadequate. A sudden descent upon 
our shores might have enabled an invader to inflict serious 
disaster and still more serious shame. We had been warned 
of this again and again ; but now the danger of an attack 
must be counted on, if the distrust of the head of the French 
Government were as well founded as it was widely felt and 
clamorously proclaimed. A general crv was heard, that the 
time had come, not merely to augment our naval force, in 
which we were at this time run very close by the French, but 
also to strengthen our inner line of defence. A spontaneous 
movement for the establishment of a force of Volunteers was 
encouraged by the Government, and ultimately led to what 
has noiv become a permanent institution. The GJovernmeut 
also resolved to satisfy the prevailing demand for further 
security by bringing before Pai-liament a scheme for the re- 
establishment of a Militia, 

On the eve of the meeting of Parliament the outJine of 
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this scheme was submitted to the Queen in the usmil wa^-. 
The subject had already engaged the anxious thought both 
of Her Majesty and the Prince — how thoroughly and to what 
effect, will be seen by the following letter from the Prince to 
Lord John Russell : — 

' My dear Lord John,— The Queen -wishes me to aelaiowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, and in returning 
you the outline of the Plan for the Local Militia, adopted by 
the Cabinet, to transmit to you, and through you to the Cabi- 
net, the considerations which have arisen in her niiud wilh 
reference to our defences in general, and to the specific meas- 
ure now p^posed. 

'This is the third time during the Queen's reign that an 
apprehension of war and consequent panic about invasion 
have seized the public mind of this country. The Queen has 
witnessed on the previous occasions, that under the pressure 
of this panic hasty measures had been prepared by the Gov- 
ernment and introduced into Parliament, but that before they 
had passed through the necessary parliamentary stages, the 
panic had materially subsided, and the Governineiit had con- 
sequently gradually arrived at the determination to leave the 
measures thus proposed inoperative. 

' The Queen conceives that the same thing may happen in 
the present instance. She would seriously lament this, as she 
is of opinion that it is most detrimental and dangerous to the 
interests of the country, that our defences should not be at all 
times in such a state as to place the empire in security from 
sudden attack ; and that delay in making our preparations for 
defence till the moment when the apprehension of danger 
arises exposes us to a twofold disadvantage. 

' Ist. The measures will be necessarily imperfect and ex- 
pensive as taken under the pressure of the emergency and 
under the influence of a feeling which operates against the 
exercise of a cool and sound judgment. 

' Snd. Our preparations will have to be made at a time 
when it is most important, for the preservation of peace, 
neither to produce alarm at home, nor by our armaments to 
provoke the Power with which we apprehend a rupture. 

* In order to avoid this disadvantage, the Queen thinks 
that the measures now to be proposed to Parliament ought to 
combine the following requisites : 

' 1st. That they shall be really sufficient for the security 
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of the empire; and 3ncl, that their nature be such as to war- 
rant the expectation that the community will not become 
disinclined to uphold them during long periods ofpeac4 and 
confidence 6n. account of their expeusii-e or oppressive char- 

' The QuoRH would wish, therefore, that a statement show- 
ing the whole of our means at present avaQable, both naval 
and military, and the various modes in which it is proposed to 
augment and imprope them for the future, should be laid be- 
fore her, in order tliat she may be able to judge how far the 
separate measures in contemplation are likely to realise tlie 
desired objects, and to accord with each other as parts of a. 
general ana permanent system. 

'The outKne of the Militia Bill laid before the Queen ap- 
pears to be drawn up with groat care, and to be well adapted 
for its purpose. It does not state the allowance to be given 
to each man, nor the probable expense of the whole force, 
nor does it explain, whether the Crown is merely to have the 
power by proclamation to call out, enroll, and drill a militia, 
or whether the exercise of that force is made peremptory 
by the Act. Should the latter not be intendecf, it-may be 
doubtful whether in time of peace any Minister would have 
the courage to advise the issue of the necessary proclamation. 
' Ever yours truly, Albbgt. 

' WiniUBor Coetle, Stt JebruLuy, 1353.' 

No time was lost in prepariofr and placing before Her Maj- 
esty the statements asked for by the Prince. With these 
before him he went ajjain into the question, and arrived at 
the conclusion, that the proposed Militia Bill would go but 
a little way toward its solution. ' My own impression is,' he 
writes to Lord John Russell (14th February), ' that you could 
get a cheaper and more efficientforce by the enrolment of an 
increased number of pensioners, and of such men as took 
their discharge from the army after ten years' service, and 
one less likely to be distasteful to the people in the long run.' 

This view he worked out more folly in writing to the Duke 
of Wellington, with whom, as we liave seen, he was in fre- 
quent comiDEnication on the subject of the army : 

' Buckiiighnm Palace, 19th Fabruarj-, 185^. 

' My dear Duke, — Since our last conversation, I liave re- 
flected further on the possibility of obtaining a cheap, well- 
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tr.ainecl, and elEcient Reserve Force, which slioiiM give the 
Army a similar advantage io that procured for the Navy by 
the formation of the Naval Reserve. 

' I find that the men above ten years in service may be 
calculated at about one-seventh of the effective strength of 
tlie regiments of the Line. This would give upon the regi- 
ments at home from 6,000 to 8,000 men. Aa you axe not like- 
ly to obtain a large increase of the army, the object might 
surely be effected if you were to sanction the discharge of 
these men for the purpose of forming thera into reserve bat- 
talions, to be called out periodically for diill and exercise, and 
to be retained under the immediate command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the inducement for their taking the discharge 
and enrolling themselves being the deferred pension. You 
could then immediately fill their places by new recruits, restoi^ 
ing the regiments to their former strength. Should our shores 
be threatened, the reserved battalions might immediately be 
attached to the Line. 

'I am afraid that the Militia with only fourteen days' 
training will never give us soldiers. Tiie reserve would sup- 
ply the best troops, and in the highest state of efficiency for 
immediate service. Tliere is no doubt that the regiments of 
the Line would for the moment lose some of their best Mien, 
but their services would be equally available to the country, 
and it is to be considered that in no other way can an increase 
to the army be obtained at this moniont, and that, whenever 
it shall take place, it must equally consist for a time of mw 
recruits. 

' To keep the Line on its full strength no man need be 
discharged until the man to repJaee him shall have joined, 
and these recruits ought to be formed into soldiers quicker 
in the regiments of the Line than if they were levied for for- 
mation into entirely new and separate corps, as will have to 
be done with the Militia, Volunteers, or any other corps jou 
may wish to raise on an emergency, 

' I am sure you will receive this suggestion with yonr 
usual kindness, and believe tne alw'ivs 

'Yours truly, Aikhbt.' 

Tlie suggestion here made is one which is to tliis hour, 
we believe, the subject of grave controversy among military 
men, being approved or condemned according as opinion in- 
clines to the conviction, that the object to be aimed at is the 
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force most efficient for defencH or for attack. For defence, 
tmqaestionably the plan of a reserve force is the best. But 
it must not be forgotten, tlial it is for attack that England 
always has used her forces, and most probably Kill always 
continue to use them, — on the principle that the best parry 
is a vigorous attack, — and that for the purposes of attack it 
is not well that our regiments should be drained of a large 
proportion of their oldest soldiers. This -was obviously pres- 
ent to the Duke of Wellington's mind in replying to the 
Prince. 

In his answer he does not admit the analogy of the Naval 
Reserve, which in itself he calls a very proper establishment 
under existing circumstances. ' A fleet in the Channel may 
be required at short notice. There is no want of ships, 
armament, or equipment; but men can't be found in a short 
time. A reserve engaged to appear when required is thought 
preferable even to having the men afloat. The seamen to 
foim this reserve must be volunteers.' ' The Prince's plan,' 
he continues, ' involves the discharge from the service of 
about one-aeventh of the soldiers in the several regiments — 
amounting to one-seventh of the whole — that is, upon about 
34,000 infantry in England, to discharge something more than 
3,000 to form them into corps of reserve.' He then proceeds: 

'The sjetem of the Brilish array, as well as of all others, is founded 
upon the regiment under tJie command of commoudiiig officers, divided into 
coraponiea, each under its cnptoias, squads, &c. The example, the life and 
soul of tha re^ment, companies, and squads, is, under the offlcerti, in the old 
soldiers who have served ten or nearly ten years, and have attained twenty- 
seven or twenty-deht years of age. F. M. the Dnko of Wellhigton com- 
mnnded a regiment liimself for many years abroad and at liome, in quarters, 
gftrrieon, and tho field. He knows, as every nmn knows who has any esperi. 
enee in the British service, that the conduct of the le^nient in all situations, 
particularly under the fire of the enemy, depends, under the officers, upon tJie 
countenance and example of tlie old soldiers. 

'The British army has at all times an arduous bnt a highly honourable 
task to perform. It meets its enemy, consisting itself of only one-third of 
tlie numbers of the army to which it is opposed. The other two-tbirds are 
either Sepoys, or Portuguese, or Spanianfe, or Belgians, or Hottentots, or 
other troops less accustomed to the operatjons of war in the field, and, in the 
case for which it is now desired to be prepared, tliey will be composed in 
this country of lie various corps of Militia and VolunteeiB, JEUfle-Club men, 
and others. ... 

' F. M. the Duke of Wellineion has never been sensible of so painful an 
impi-ession made upon the mmds of the officers who had served witli tha 
army, as by tho Act of Parliament limiljng the period of enlistment to ten 
jeoi's. They were apprehensive that tbe ai'my would lose the services in tho 
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Bo^eral regiments of tbe old soldiers. Tliie loss would bi 
bj tha ftdoption of tlie plan of fonnii^ n Reserve for tlie army su^eated b 
your Rojal Higiineaa, F. M. tlie Duke of WeUiogton does not doubt tliat 
these men would serve well in tlie proposed Eeaerve Corps; but tlie regi- 
ment from which [tbey were] discliai^ed, oon^sting of Beveo or eight hun- 
dred men, would lose the portion of it mMeh forms its example, its heart and 

The Duke's argument would have been unanswerable but 
for the fact that the regiments were already liable to lose their 
good men after ten years' service. Surely, then, it was true 
policy to make them available, if possible, when they left the 
army. As a disciplined force they could be relied upon in an 
emergency, whilst the same confidence could not be felt in a 
Militia which had been under drill for only three or four 
weeks in the year, and many of whom might be either out of 
the country, or absent themselves from the muster at the very 
time they were wanted. 

If the Duke liked the Prince's scheme little, he seems to 
IiTve liked that of the Government still less. He desired a. 
Militia indeed, for he considered that this, which for upwards 
of eighty years had been the foundation of our Peace estab- 
lishment, ought never to have been discontinued. But what 
he wanted was the old regular MUitia. The Government, on 
the other hand, proposed to raise a local Militia, which the 
Duke warned them was open to very grave objections. The 
ordinary Militia could be taken anywhere; the local Mili- 
tia could not be moved out of their counties. How could such 
a force be made readily available in case of invasion ? In 
many counties there were no barracks. Where, then, were 
the local Militia to be assembled and drilled ? 

When Lord John Russell explained his measures for the 
national defence in the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the 16fch of February, these and other arguments against a 
local Militia, urged by Lord Palmerston, were received by the 
House with a cordiality which must have shaken the Pre- 
mier's confidence in the efficiency of his measure. Cheer after 
oheer saluted Lord Palmerston as he urged, with all the force 
and eloquence which he had at command in speaking on the 
subject of the national defences — a topic which he always 
had earnestly at heart — that the time was come when we 
should no longer be without a really disciplined force of armed 
men sufficient in numbers to make us feel secure against in- 
vasion. The Militia, he said, was that force. 'The regular 
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Militia is founded upon Acts of Parliament wliich now exist, 
but, under the new Bill, it is doubtful whether the new force 
. could be called out until the enemy had landed, and until it 
was too late to be of any service.' 

The encouragement lyhich he received on this occasion was 
not lost upon Lord Palmetston, When, a few nights after- 
wards (20th February), the report of the Cioramittee was 
brought up, recommending that leave should be given ' to 
bring in a BiU to amend the laws respecting the local Militia,' 
be divided the House upon an amendment to substitute 
'consolilate' for 'amend,' and to omit the word 'local.' The 
Pr tect onists, and several of the leading Peelites, followed 
h n nto the lobby. The Government were in a minority of 
11 and Lord John Russell at once announced that this vote 
on a luestion of such national importance must be taken as 
an nd cation that Ministers no longer enjoyed the confidence 
of tl e House. It was also without precedent that a Ministry 
should not even obtain leave to introduce a Bill in the form 
■which they thought best, when there was no objection iti 
principle to the objects to which it was directed. This argued 
in itself s foregone conclusion that the House were not pre- 
pared to continue to the Ministry even that measure of sup- 
port which had hitherto enabled them to struggle on under 
constant apprehensions of a collapse. Ne.xt day the Ministers 
placed their resignations in the hands of Her Majesty. The 
Cabinet, Lord John Eussell explained, bad been unanimous 
that there was no other course to pursue, and that it would 
not be advisable to make use of the Queen's permission to 
have recourse to a dissolulion. 

Except that the Eussell Ministry had become weaker, no 
material change in the state of parties had taken place 
since Lord Derby's failure to form an administration the 
previous year. The country was indeed prosperous ; but 
any attempt to return to the principles of Protection would 
have thrown ail the great manufacturing towns into a fever 
of excitement, most undesirable at a time when, with a view 
to our foreign delations, it was of the highest importance 
that the Grovemment should be popular and strong. As 
matters stood, liowever, a Gtovernment composed of Pro- 
tectionists, with Lord Derby at its head, wns alone possible. 
Unluckily for them, his friends and himself had recently given 
renewed assurances of their continued adherence to the doc- 
trines of Protection ; and in these assurances they had fur- 
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nished a weapon to the Opposition, which was certain to be 
used, at no distant date, for the destruction of any Govern- 
ment they might form. But in the meantime, having helped 
in the defeat of the Ministry, they wet'e bound to undertake 
the responsibility of supplying their places. This responsi- 
bility Lord Derby informed the Queen on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, he was prepared to assume. He was in a decided 
minority in the House of Commons, and was by no means 
sure of a maiority in the Lords, but in the critical state of 
the country abroad and at home he conceived that he ought 
not to ask for permission to dissolve Parliament. He would 
endeavour to get through the session without proposing any 
important measures which might provoke discussion, and take 
the sense of the country upon a dissolution early in the year 
upon the question of Protection. 

By the 37th the new Ministerial arrangements were com- 
pleted. Lord Palmerston, who had been offered the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, declined to serve under Lord 
Derby on the ground that he could under no ctrcumatances 
assent to the expediency of imposing a duty upon foreign 
corn, A similar refusal was certain to be received in the 
only other quarters from ■which men of official experience 
could have been obtained. The Ministry was therefore formed 
entirely from the ranks of the Protectionists, and to Mr. 
Disraeli, who became Chancellor of the Exchequer, was as- 
signed the leadership of tiie House of Commons, to wliich 
his pre-eminence in opposition had given him an indisputable 
title. The composition of the Ministry — most of them men 
new to oiEcial life— augured ill for any lengthened tenure of 
office, especially in the face of the opposition of the whole 
Liberal party, aided by the Peelites, who were preparing the 
way for a coalition by fighting side by side with old adver- 
saries against a common enemy. But more fatal than any 
shortcoming in point of experience or ability was the false 
position in which they stood before the countiy. They could 
not carry out a Free Trade policy without renouncing the 
doctrines on which their very existence as a party depended ; 
neither could they move one step towards a reversal of that 
policy without raising a storm of resistance, which it would 
have been impossible to withstand,' On the one hand, their 
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frientla looked to them for tlie fulfilment of the promises by 
which they had courted the support of the oountry party 
since 1846; on the other stood a phalanx of esperienced 
statesmen determined to force from them the admission, 
which they were equally determined to avoid, that the policy 
which they had denounced for years must not only be main- 
tained, but that all their predictions of ruin and disaster from 
its adoption had been falsified by experience. 

No ordinary courage was required for facing the difficulties 
of such a position. This was a quality in which neither Lord 
Derby nor his Chancellor of the Exchequer was deficient, 
and, backed as it was by corresponding energy and ability, 
it enabled the Government not only to conduct with success 
the ordinary business of the country, but to carry several im- 
portant measures of legal and sanitary reform, to which it 
coidd point with just satisfaction at the dose of the brief ses- 
sion which ensued. 

One of their first measures was to satisfy public feeling by 
the introduction of a Militia Bill. It provided for raising a 
foroe of 80,000 men, 50,000 the first year, and 30,000 the 
second, the period of service to be five years. The scheme 
was well received when introduced by Mr. Walpole, the Home 
Secretary, on the 29th of March, and by the end of June it 
had become ]aw. Its progress through Parliament was sig- 
nalised, on the one hand, by the opposition of Lord John Eus- 
sell, who had thrown up the reins of Government because he 
had himself been prevented from introducing a less efficient 
measure of .defence, and, on the other, by the energetic sup- 
port of the Duke of Wellington, in a speech which was almost 
liis last public utterance in the House of Lords : 

' I tell you,' snid the Duke, ' you have nsTer had in your army more men 
than enongU to relievo the BentcIeB on. duty at your Btationa in the different 
parts of the world ; Bueli is the state of jour peaee establisJinient at the pres- 
ent time, such has been the state of your eatabUshraent for the last ten years. 
. . . What I desire — and I believe it ia a desire the most moderate that can 
bfl formed — ia, that jon shall give ua, in the first instance, the old constitu- 
tional peace establishment, when you haye got that, then yon may do what 
you please. '. . . Everything has a beginnit^, and this is a oomixienoement. 
Ton must make a beginning here, and it vfill take some months before yon 
can form reserve regiments. ... I reooramend you to adopt thia measnre as 
a completion of the peace oatablishment. It will give you a constitaUonal 
force. It will not be at first, or for some time, everjtliiiig we oonld desire, 
bnt by degrees it will become what you want— an efficient auxiliary force 
to the regular army.' 
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In the discussions on Lord John Russell's Militia Bill, so 
much had been said, and well said, as to the inadequacy of 
any Milifcia force for the purposes of home defence, that the 
prospects of any Militia Bill seemed rather precarious. At 
best, too, even in the view of the Duke of Wellington and 
other military men, it only answered part of the problem. It 
supplied numbers, which were absolutely wanted, to set free 
the regular army for action, but it did not secure a permanent 
body of efficient and trained soldiers. Deeply impressed by 
this feeling, the Prince Consort had early in April worked out 
his ideas as to the formation of a Reserve Force, in connection 
with, and to form part of, the army establishment, with a ful- 
ness of detail which may be inferred from the fact that it 
occupies no less than twenty foolscap pages of manuscript. 
On the 17th of April the Prince wntes in a private memoran- 
dum, 'I gave this scheme to Lord Derby to read, and explained 
to him those points upon which he wished for explanation. 
He had no objections to make, but was evidently alarmed at a 
plan being set up in opposition to his Militia Bill. I told bim, 
however, that nobody bad seen it but the Duke of Cambridge 
and Colonel Grey — that I placed the memorandum in his 
hands as a measure upon which he might fall back in' case his 
Militia Bill should fail; if it succeeded, he might lock it up 
without saying a word to anybody. He was much pleased at 
this, and we agreed that he should not show it to anybody 
whilst the second reading of Mr. Walpole's Bill was pending.' 

When the Militia Bill had passed, it was no longer neces- 
sary to withhold the Prince's plan from the consideration of 
those who might at no distant date be again called on to deal 
with the question. It was accordingly submitted by the 
Prince to Lord Jolm Russell, to Su- James Graham, and to Sir 
George Grey. It met with the approval of them all, and in 
after years the principle on which it was based was adopted 
and carried into practice. 

While in this and in other ways the Prince was giving' the 
closest attention to the question of the National Defences, 
which was a subject of deep and earnest solicitude to the 
Queen and to himself, he was no less busy with winding up 
the affairs of the Great Exhibition, and carrying out his pro- 
ject of securing land at South Kensington with the surplus, 
for the purpose of concentrating upon it the various Institu- 
tions which he contemplated for the advancement of Science 
and Art. The property was in numerous hands, and the 
von. n.— ir> 
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prices demanded were high. But the Pfince had the courage 
to act upon his conviction that as a mere financial specula- 
tion the purchase of a considerable estate in this locality 
could not fail ; while, for the purposes for which he designed 
it, no site so fit or so cheap could be secured elsewhere. So 
fully were the Commissioners impressed with the soundness 
of his views, that they virtually placed the surplus at his dis- 
posal for the purpose of giving tiiem effect. In this way, an 
estate of about ninety acres was acquired, at a total cost of 
343,500^., or about 3,800?. an acre. Of this sum the Govern- 
ment advanced liVjSOO?., the balance being found by the Ex- 
hibition Commissioners. The chief motive by which Lord 
Derby's Government were influenced in making this advance 
was, that possession of this land would enable them to trans- 
fer tbe National GaUory to that part of the estate which 
fronts Hyde Paris, and thus to camr out the recommendation 
of a Committee of the House of Commons in 1850, that tlie 
National Pictures should be removed away ' from the smoke 
and dirt of London.' But when a Bill for effecting this ob- 
ject, which was inttwduced by the Government in 1856, was 
defeated on the second reading, there was eo longer tiny rea- 
son for 'their retaining an interest in the estate, and their 
partnership with the Commissioners was accordmgly dissolved 
in 1858, when the Commissioners repaid to the Gtovernment 
the sum advanced in 1851. Although the objects which tlie 
Prince set before him in the acquisition of this estate have 
been very partially carried out, the public is now enjoying 
some of the fruits of his forethought in the site which was 
thus secured for the magnificent collections of the South 
Kensington Museum, and also for the National Museum of 
Natural History. The greater part of the rest of the estate 
remains yet to be dealt with, and the mere money value of 
what is left is more than double the sum paid for the whole 
property. 

In the negotiations for the purchase of a part of the es- 
tate the agent for the Commissioners, who was entirely in the 
dark as to the general design of those for whom he was act- 
ing, placed them in a most awkward predicament by agreeing 
to take the land on a building lease, with covenants which 
would have obliged the Commissioners to build dwelling 
houses upon it at a coat of a million, and at the same time 
have prevented them from carrying out their plan. The gen- 
tleman to whom the property" belonged, Baron Villars, be- 
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haved most handsomely by releasing the Commissioners from 
the arrangemeut, and entering into a fresh contract, wbich 
secured to them the fee simple of the land. But whQe the 
question of their liability remained still undecided, the anx- 
iety of a body of gentlemen who felt themselves bound in 
honour not to repudiate the act of their agent may be im- 
agined. It robbed the Prince of appetite and of sleep. The 
pecuniary liability alone was alarming; but worse than this 
was the threatened miseamage of a design which he had 
deeply at heart. ' On this occasion,' the Queen writes, 'he 
confided his distresses to the Queen, who tried by all means 
in her power to encourage and cheer him, and she had the in- 
espreseible happiness of hearing from him that she had suc- 
ceeded in her efforts. He quoted the following words from 
the song Die Thrane {The Tear) : 

' Doch wenn dec Mdim die Holfnung schon Terlor, 
Blickt dooli daa Weib vertrauuogsvoll enipor 
Zuc Steraenwelt, Bum heitren Himmel's Liolit, 
Uiid eine Tliraoe spricbt, " Veraage nielit ! " ' ^ 

From a letter of the Queen's to King Leopold at this time 
we obtain another glimpse of that domestic happiness which 
made tolerable the wear and tear of the anxiety inseparable 
from the royal state. It is written (25th May) from Osborne, 
to which they had gone for the Queen's birthday : 

' We spent yesterday very happily and peaceably. I Only 
feel that I can never be half grateftil enough for so much love, 
devotion, and happiness. My beloved Albert was, if possible, 
more than usually kind and good in showering gifts, which 
he linew I wished for, on me. Mama was most kind too, and 
the children, in particular Vicky, did everything they could 
to please me.' 

During this brief stay at Osborne, the Prince writes to the 
Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Coburg: 

' In Germany the distress seems to be very great, while 
here one can scarcely remember a time when the people were 
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so well off, and trade and manufactures so flourishing. Our 
Protectionist Ministry hardly venture to name the wdrd Pro- 
tection, and goes to the next election upon Free Trade prin- 
ciples. This furnishes the most brilliant confirmation of 
Peel's statesmanship, though he has not been spared to enjoy 
the triumph. 

*ln Germany statesmanship is being again introduced 
from the steppes of Riissia, and the Emperors will present it 
to the bureaucrats with orders and snuff-boxes. Whenever a 
Privy Councillor sneezes, it is to the disgrace of his native 
land. The Kings of the RLein Bmid, too, are again behaving 
in the Customs question in a way beStting their origin. 
Hatred of Prussia and self-conceit versus the holiest and 
weightiest interests of their people t God forgive them I 

.' Stockmar, alas, went off yesterday, and leaves a terrible 
gap behind. The children are well. ITiey grow apace, and 
develop new virtues daily, and also new naughtinesses. The 
virtues we try to retain, and tbe naughtinesses to throw over- 
board, 

' OEbome, said May, 1S52.' 

s wi-itten Baron Stockmar, 
3 the previous November, 
left England for Coburg. The Prince had never had greater 
reason than during these months of political disquiet at home 
and abroad to feel how much he gained in knowledge and in 
confidence from constant intercourse with this invaluable 
friend. ' I need not tell you,' he writes to the Baron (33rd 
May), what you must divine, that you have left behind you a 
frightful void in my life, and I must now brood silently over 
the thoughts which I might have talked over with and had 
confirmed by you. I will, therefore, have recourse to read- 
ing, in which I am usually very remiss, and which, unless 
pursued with method and connection, is, moreover, not par- 
ticularly attractive,' 

Considering how much of the time and thought of the 
Prince was taken up in other ways, it would have been 
strange indeed had he been able to find leisure for much read- 
ing. But whatever he read, he read thoroughly, Maud muUa 
sed mult-um being his principle. He noted in his diary at the 
end of each year the books he had read within it. It may 
interest the reader to see the record for the year 1853 : 

'The Diary of Samuel Fepys. Les Idees Napolio- 
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niennes. Nassau Senior's Diary, 1848 to 1851, at Paris. 
Colonel Harris on National Defences of Migland. Mr. 
Roebuck's History of the Whigs at the Time of_ the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Senior's Diary in Italy. Strauss's Dife of Christ 
(compared carefully with the Bible). A Mfe of the Duke of 
WeUington. The Report of (Ae Camiridge Commission. 
Les Idmites de la M-ance, by S. Ma^n. D'Distoire tie Suit 
Ans. A remarkable Article on Bunsen's Sippolytus ami 
his A.ge. Lindsay's Attacks on the TriniPy Souse. Monta- 
lembert's Eglise Calholique. The Prince and Queen read 
together the M^oires de St. Simon, and Variihagen von 
Enee's Biographies.' 
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Dentil ami Funerul aF Daka of Wullliigtaii. 

The revival of trade and the general prosperity of the 
country, greatly stimulated by the continued influx of gold 
from the recently discovered gold-fields of Australia, made 
tbemselves felt in London in a season of unusual animation 
and gaiety. The accounts which reached King Iieopold 
seem to have made him fear, that this might involve a mis- 
chievous increase to the fatigue, — already sufficiently great, 
as he well knew, — which this busy time always brought to 
the Queen and Prince. Her Majesty, writing to him on the 
Ist of June, thus calms his apprehensions by explaining to 
what a very limited extent the Court took part in what are 
called the gaieties of the London season. 

' Allow me just to say one word about the London season. 
The London season consists for us of two State Balls and 
two Concerts. We are hardly ever later than twelve o'clock 
at night, and our only dissipation is going three or four times 
a week to the play or opera, which is a great amusement 
and dilassement to us both. As for going out, as people do 
here every night, to balls and parties, and to breakfasts and 
teas all day long besides, I am sure no one would stand it 
worse than I should. 

' So you see, dearest Uncle, that in fact the London season 
is nothing to us. The person who really is terribly fagged 
during the season with business and seeing people so con- 
stantly is Albert. This often makes me anxious and un- 
happy.' 

This year the season was brought sooner tliaii usual to a 
close by the early prorogation of Parliament. By the end of 
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June the Government had carried through all the measures of 
importance which they had proposed. The ■ Militia Act was 
passed, New Zealand had received a Constitution, various 
important measures of legal and sanitary reform had been 
sanctioned. The Ministry, in appealing to the country, were 
able to show that, although new to the work of administration, 
they had been neither remiss nor unskilful, so far as they had 
hitherto gone. On the S9th of June the Queen was able to 
announce to her uncle the approaching Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. It was by this time tolerably clear, and this is implied 
in Her Majesty's words, that men, not measures, would be the 
issue at the hustings. 'Our Parliament is to be prorogued 
on I'uesday and dissolved the same day by Proclamation. 
Lord Derby himself told us, that he considered Protection as 
quite gone. It is a pity they did not find this out a little 
sooner; it would have saved so much annoyance, so much 
difficulty.' 

On the 1st of July Parliament was prorogued hy the Queen 
in person. 'I have been (as usual) much fagged,' the Queen 
writes to her uncle two days afterwards, ' these last few days, 
and shall be glad to find myself quietly established at our 
dear Osborne,' In the same letter Her Majesty speaks with 
much emotion of a loss to the family circle in the death, of 
which she had just heard, of Count MensdoriF, the Queen's 
and Prince's uncle by marriage.' 'I loved him dearly, and 
who that knew him did not? — and so did Albert., who knew 
him from his earliest years, and formerly saw much of him.' 
In a letter the same day from the Prince to the Dowager 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, he pays ii striking tribute to this 
admirable man : — 

'I intended to answer your dear letter of the 5th, and 
now, alas ! on the contrary, must write you a letter of mouru- 
ing and condolence. You, too, will shed many a tear for our 
dear uncle, for I know how much you loved and honoured him, 
— as how could you dp otherwise f I cannot get his poor 
sons out of my mind, and bow desolate and lonely they must 
be feeling. Here and there the phenomenon of a man of noble 



V..., e cit tts first Sovolutioii, ti , 

the Auati'lan aorTioe. Hie sous "ware the ifltimats oompimious of tlio Pi-inoe's 
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chivalrous spirit, like Uncle Meiisdorff, reconciles cne to the 
world, wliicli is eo full of what is base, foul, and corrupt; 
and indeed without such men as he it would be unendur- 
able. 

' We go to tbe country to-daj', where we hope to find sum- 
mer at last. Parliament was prorogued and dissolved two 
days ago. The day before we had an interesting ceremony, 
the baptism of the Princess Gouromma, the eleven-year-oid 
daug-hter of the Bajah of Coorg, an amiable intelligent Indian 
girl, Victoria was godmother, and will look af tei' her educa- 
tion,' Tbe father returns to India, 

' The new elections begin forthwith, during which we shall 
remain quietly at Osborne. After my birthday we shall 
change to Scotland, where Balmoral, which we have hitherto 
only had on lease, is now our own property, Feodore [the 
Queen's sister] will come with het children to Mama [the 
Duchess of Kent], and stay with her at Abergeldic' 

A few days afterwards tlic Prince writes ngaii] to hia 
stepmother ; 

'The lime-blossoms and oranges remind me terribly of 
Gotha, where we commonly were in Friedrichsthal about the 
time of poor good grandniama's birthday,' Now how far be- 
hind us does all that lovely time already lie ! And how many 
dear ones have departed from us ! 

' Our little ones prosper. We took four of them to sea 
last week on a little cruise to the south-west coast, Feodore 
comes here to-day with Ada and her son Charles, in company 
with Mama. I am delighted at the thought of seeing them 
again. But she, too, has sustained a bitter loss since her last 
visit to us ; ' and I fear there will be much to remind her of 



> This yornigPi-mosBS married a Seotohgentlem.iu, a eadot of the family of 
(he CompliellB of Kialoch, Hud died yonng. 

» 'I con ' Hxe Prince wiiteB flvDin Oabonie to tlie BsmB oortespotident on 
the leth. Julf, 1866, ' smell in. apirit tlie perfUmB of the orange and lime bios- 
Boma, whinli muet now be around yoa in sweet Friedriohsthal. . . . The nose 
IS the organ wMoh is oapable of the sti'ongest and most enduring i-eoolleetions 
(so at least tbe psyoliologiEts teaob), and I have four little orange-trees upon 
the teiTaoe, and a piuT of lime-trees in the park, which liaTe not yet, however, 
taken it mto theirheads to blossoni, that are intended to BBMst my nose in its 
■.rity.' 
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Meanwhile it had become it.pparetit that the result of the 
elections would leave the balance of parties very much as be- 
fote, with no decisive working majority on either side. Many 
of the most useful men, however, botli Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, had lost their seats. The Peelite party had most rea- 
son to complain, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Mahon, and Sir George 
Clart, being among the most conspicuous of their number 
.who were for a time excluded from Parliament, while the 
Liberal side had to regret in Sir George Grey one of the 
ablest and most useful of their leaders. In England and 
Scotland the elections passed off quietly. But in Ireland 
they led in many places to scenes of violence and outrage, 
due in a great measure to the fierce religious animosity in- 
fused into them by the active intervention of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. At Cork, at Limerick, and BeFast, the mih- 
tary were called out to protect the voters and disperse the 
mob, and at Six Mile Bridge, in the County Clare, a troop, 
who were escorting the tenants of the Marquis of Oonyng- 
ham to the polling booth, fired without orders, but not before 
they had themselves been nearly all severely injured, killing 
six of their assailants and wounding many more. The re- 
ports of the conduct of the- priests, forwarded to the Govern- 
ment, spoke of them as not only preaching outrage and sedi- 
tion from the altars, but as heading armed bands, stopping 
up the roads, helping to drag people from their beds, and in 
some instances knocking them down with bludgeons. So far 
was this carried, that the Lord Lieutenant (the Earl of Eg- 
linton) felt it Iiis duty to suggest, that one of the iirst steps 
of the Government in the new Parliament should be the ap- 
pointment of Committees in both Houses to investigate the 
conduct of the priests, and the systematic intimidation prac- 
tised by them. 

In answer to a letter from the Prince in which he reported 
the results of the elections, Baron Stockmar writes (5th Au- 
gust) ; 

' That I cannot gather from the papers the full scope and 
effect of the recent elections, is only natural. Some people, 
indeed, may think they know what they are driving at 
(wohin sie sioh halten), and how they mean to vote, bnt the 
mSl&e of the political struggle will enforce many modiiioa- 
oations of their plans. If just now, when constitutional gov- 
ernment is at a discount, English parties shall show stupidity 
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or a bad spirit in dealing with real and universal English in- 
terests, I should be apprehensive an example of this sort 
would act injuriously upon the course of general European 
policy. 

' Would your Royal Higbneas let me know what you think 
as to the causes whicb have damaged the Peelites at the 
elections ? ■ 

' That the priests in the Irish elections have gone all lengths 
is a lesson yourRoyal Highness ought meue?" to forget. So it was 
of old, and so it will continue to be as long as there is a Pope. 
The worst point in the attitude of Protestantism towards Eo- 
nianiam is, that it cannot venture to be tolerant. Eomanism, 
which denounces and excludes every other creed, and never 
surrenders the smallest tittle of its infaUibility, forces Protes- 
tantism, for toleration's sake, into aot« which are occasionally 
intolerant in fact, but more coramonly have only the sem- 
blance of being so. The very resolution of the Protestants 
to resist, in defence of their own creed, the pretensions of 
Roman Catholicism, of itself places them on a downward 
slope, on which, in carrying out their practical measures, they 
descend rapidly into intolerance. There is no help for this, 
and it is not Protestantism, hitt GathoUcism, that is to blame. 
Some centuries hence it may be different, but now my good 
Aberdeen seems to be quite on the wrong track in seeking to 
disarm the Pope by entire passiveness and toleration. 

' Theoretically tolerant Catholicism, because of its funda- 
mental principle, can never be,' but the Governments (Catho- 
lic and Protestant, the latter especially) can compel it to bo 
tolerant in practice. But this presupposes, first, that the 
Catholic sovereigns cease to invoke the authority of the Pope 
in aid of their own supremacy; secondly, that Protestant 
princes, who have fallen iuto the same mistake become con- 
vinced that in furthe ng Ult amontin sm they a e gu Ity of 
treason to Grod, their peop e and themselve 

'If the hero who w 11 t ly meet o r w nts to a ise for 
us in our poor old Father and he must be maste both of 1 a 
Bible and his sword 

» Compare with tWs t f B n 8 nor 

to King Leopold ia June hM N f rm a n- 

csro and honest aUionce w th h Chnr li, 

and with tha iiatonJ drift of t ft aim ho 

Soaaeasioii of exaliBive powa an m w i 

lindly on to life or death a en U n f 

losing upon oooasion tlis j, k f p 
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Who can reiid this last sentence by the light of subsequent 
events, partJouIiirly from 1866 to the present time, -without 
thinking of Stockmar as one cf those in whom sagacity and 
'old experience attain to something of prophetic strain?' 
In the same spirit we find him writing to a Prussian of high 
position two years later, after the Prussian Government had 
taken up an attitude of neutrality with reference to the East- 
em Question, when, by making common cause with the West- 
ern Powers, they might not merely have prevented the Cri- 
mean War, but have asserted their independence of Russia 
with infinite advantage to their own future : — 

''A propos of be'mf! a great Power, you must make up vour miniJ wligtliev 
you are and really wish to be one or not. Manj will not allow, and for my. 
Kclf I do uot believe, that you really are. But you aspire to being one, olid, 
in my view, justly and of neceHsity, and the task before you is to Hork out 
this pcetecslott and to give it reality, which you can only do by a sncccBsful 
war. . . , Away, then, with all attempta at neutrality, and give yourselves 
heart and soul to finding; out how the war, which Is essenljal for you, may be 
undertaken and carried on under tlie most favorable aiiepicee for a happy 
issue I Everything elae is misebievoua, for It will only spin out for yon an 
ingloriduB depressed state of existence, perhaps even lead to pitiable rnin.' — 
IknttDwrdigkeilen, p. 685. 

The stay at Osborne was pleasantly varied by several yacht- 
ing excursions. Torquay, Dartmouth, and other places on the 
south coast were visited, and a day and a half spent in the 
enjoyment of the beauties of Mount Edgcumbe and the coast 
and river scenery near Plymouth. A short flight to Belgium 
was projected, which the Queen, in writing to King Leopold 
(39tn July), begs may be kept free of everythiug in the shape 
of state receptions. ' I hope you will take eai-e that no dig- 
nitaries appear,' The visit was to have been preceded by a 
cruise to the Channel Islands ; but many days of very violent 
storm made this impossible. On the lOth of August, how- 
ever, it had abated sufiiciently to enable the Royal yacht to 
run oyer to the Scheldt, which it had scarcely entered when 
the storm again broke out with fresh violence. Antwerp was 
reached at seven in the morning in a hurricane of wind and 
rain ; and hei-e the Boyal visitors found King Leopold await- 
ing them, and set off at once with him to his country seat of 
Laewen. They remained there until the 14th, when the King 
returned with them to Antwerp, and, af ler visiting the Cathe- 
dral and Museum, they re-embarked for England. The same 
tempestuous weather, it will be seen from the following letter 
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by Her Majesty to their late liost, followed tlicm on the re- 
turn voyage ; — 

' isth August, 1352. 

' Let me express to you my very warmest and moat affec- 
tionate thanks for all your very great kindness to us all, and 
to the children, who intend to write to j'ou themselves. It 
was a very happy dear time which we passed with you, and 
one which will ever be gratefully remembered by ua all. The 
one ' melancholy feeling,' which you describe, was most pain- 
fully felt by me. I did not like, when with you, to sadden 
you by saying how dreadfully I missed our beloved Louise ; 
what a yearning I had for her, and how impossible it seemed 
to me that she should not appear, — that she could not return. 
It was veiy sad for me — a sadness in the midst of so much 
happiness. Every one was so very kind, from the highest to 
the lowest. All our people have come back delighted. 

' To return to my narrative of our voyage. They thought 
it best (which wo afterwards regretted) that we should an- 
chor for. the night in the Scheldt, about eight miles from 
Flushing. We accordingly did so, intending to start the next 
morning at six, to go along the French coastj and on to Al- 
derney; but the Sunday morning was so thick and wet, that 
Smithetfc quite positively refused to take us out. So there 
we had to stay. About twelve we went up to Flushing, and 
anchored off it for nearly three hours. We intended to land, 
and try and see Middelburg ; but the storm became so violent, 
and the swell so great, that we could not land, and had to 
return. 

' We anchored close off Temeusen, and about five landed 
there, and took a drive in the most wonderfully primitive car- 
riages without springs. It was very curious and interesting, 
for the people are, in dress and everything, just as they were 
two hundred years ago. The little town and the farm-house 
where we visited, and where we were most kindly received, 
were for cleanliness not to be surpassed.' 

Her Majesty's Journal gives in more detail the features 
of this old-world little town and its simple inhabitants ; — 

' The little town is very narroiv, but most beautifully clean, 
the houses looking as though newly washed. The women's 
dress is very neat, peculiar, and ancient-looldng. The col- 
ours of their handkerchiefs and jackets are very bright, their 
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petticoats very full, of a thick woollen texture, coming directly 
out, as it were, almost from under tbeir arms. Their little 
white caps and golden pins are very^ pretty and peculiar, aa 
well as tte way of arranging the hair in a curl on the fore- 
head. The dresses altogether are like those of the time of 
James or Charles I. Young and old, and quite little children 
wear them. The dress of the men, though you eee some 
ngly attempts at our modern dress, is likewise very charac- 
teristic. The low and very small brimmed hat, the full leath- 
ern trousers with the belt, and large silver buttons and clasps, 
remind one of the German peasants, as indeed do the women 

'We drove to ooe of the farms, a rich one, in the neigh- 
bourhood. The pilot went in to ask the owners, if we might 
look at their farm, and immediately they oame out, and wel- 
comed us most kindly. They were fine and striking speci- 
mens of the Dutch peasantry. The man, Peter Feiter, was 
a. tali, very daik and handsome slim young man, dressed in 
the strict costume of the country, and the woman, his mother, 
was a very fine, tall, hearty old woman, the picture of clean- 
liness. Albert said, she reminded him of the Tyrtflese 
women. They took us into their house, which was beauti- 
fully clean, and charmingly arranged, — all the walls covered 
with Dutch painted tiles. In the parlour everything was 
decked out. There were the dislies, the china, a handsome 
mahogany press, a large book with massive clasps, containing 
(as Lady Gainsborou^ thought, who looked into it) the ped- 
igree of the family. They insisted on our sitting down and 
taking some fresh milk. The old lady brought out a number 
of smart glasses for the purpose, and, like the Scotch, seemed 
not satisfied that we did not take it all. They then showed 
us their cowsheds, which in the summer they fill with their 
com, and afterwards a pretty garden. 

'There were great dignity and independence in the de- 
portment of the yoimg man. A sister-in-law, with two little 
children, all in complete costume, joined us in the garden, 
and several other men, dressed in precisely the same way, 
came to the farm. There is a solidity and respectability 
about the people which was very striking ; and, as well as 
their cleanliness, showed them at once to be Protestants. 
When travelling in Grermany, I have observed the same dif- 
ference between Protesta,nt and Catholic villages, and in the 
people's appearance. This is certainly the case with the 
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Dutch ; and though the Belgians are by no mesiiis dirty oi- 
slovenly in their appearance, — quite the contrary, — still tliere 
is a giesLt difference. 

'It was a very interesting and pleasant little expedition, 
■which seemed to talte one back two centuries ; but the return 
to the yacht in the barge was very disagreeable. It was 
very rough and wet, but our men pulled splendidly. Though 
blowing very hard and raiuing, they assured ua it would Be 
fine to-morrow, as the wind had gone to the north,' 

For the remaining incidents of the voyage home we re- 
turu to Her Majesty's letter : 

'Monday morning was fair and calm, but the wind gone 
back to the south. We steered straight across to the B'rench 
coast, and went quite dose to Calais, in order that I might 
see it; after which we went across to Dover. At about four 
o'clock so thick a mist and fog came on, that they declared 
they could not go on ; and we went into Dungeness, where 
we anchored for the night. Fortunately, however, yesterday 
morning was fioe and clear, and at half-past four we got under 
weigh, and arrived here sains et sattfe about one o'clock, find- 
ing a great swell on our beach on landing. . , .' 

The recurrence of tlie Prince's tirthday a few days after- 
wards elicited from the same graphic pen auotlicr letter of a 
deeper and more tender interest ; — 

' Osborne, 2%\\ August, 1852. 

' 1 cannot sufficiently thank you for the extreme kindness 
and affection of your two letters of the 35th and 3CtL, with 
the enclosure for my dearest Albert's birthday. 

'I know well, dearest Uncle, that I and the nation are 
in a great measure indebted to you for the immense blessing 
of having such a dear and admirable being as my husband ! 
God knows, I feel how much too happy 1 am in possessing 
him, and how much more happiness has fallen to my lot than 
I liad any right to expect, or than I deserve. He has indeed 
esceeded every expectation, for he is one in a thousand. 
With the greatest modesty, gentleness, and sweetness, with 
the absence of every sliade of selfishness, he possesses a pow- 
erful creative mind, with every requisite for our difficult times. 
And this nation does appreciate him, and fully acknowledges 
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what he lias dune, ami does do daily and hourly for iho 
country, 

' You will forgive my writing this, but lie is your p^rcat 
favourite, a sort of child of your owii, iu whoso success I 
know you take the greatest interest. 

' We spent the dear day very happily, and he seemed much 
pleased with ali we tried to do, to do liim hooour, and give 
him pleasure. The children exerted themselves very much to 
please their dear papa, and in the afternoon six of them 
represented some iaoleatto! vwants very sueoesafully.' 

On the SOfch of August the Court leftOsbome for Balmoral, 
of which the Queen had now acquired the fee sJnaple, takiog 
Edinburgh by the way. Here the Prince was much amused 
by an interview which he had with a certain Italian Prince 
Massimo, ' who hoped,' says a brief entry in the Prince's diary, 
' to convert England, the Queen, and the Prince to Catholidsm.' 
A fuller account of what passed is given in 3unsen''s Lif& 
(ii. 393) from his report of what the Prinoe Consort told him 
of the interview a few weeks afterwards. Prince Massimo, 
it seems, — 

'Dwelt with mvloli emphasis on the Queen's evident leaning (!) towarda 
Komau Catholics, in spite of tliG perseeution (I) which liad been and stUl was 
eiereisod against tbem, and desii^ leave to present a little hooli, in which 
avorj possilJlQObjectiou against the Ohuroh oFRorae wna "perfectJj refuted." 
The Prinoe let him speak ont, and then gave him strongly In understand a 
piece of hU mind as to Komonism in general, and his and the Queen's opinion 
of it in pai'ticular ; and cooulnded with requesting him to name a single In- 
stance of persecution iq England, to n'hich, oa may be supposed, there waj 
no reply ready.' 

Oa reaching Balmoral (1st September) the. Prince's iirst 
thought seems to have been about the iraprovemeots in the 
cottages on the estate. He records in his diary on the Sod 
that he finds ' all the new cottages finished. The village much 
improved.' It had been decided to erect a new manaion-house 
on the estate, and no time was lost in fixing the site, and 
finally settling the plans, so that it might be proceeded with 
next spring. On the 3rd the Prince writes one of his playful 
notes to the Dowager Duchess of Ooburg : — 

' Balmoral is in full splendour, and the people there aru 
very glad that it is now entirely our own. 

'The deer were so polite as to show themselves yesterday 
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elost; to the liouse in the sacred mimbsr of three. Whether 
from a reverential feeling on our part, or from boundless lack 
of skill, I know not, but three of us also, to wit, Lord Malmea- 
bury, C!olonel Phipps, and myself, shot, like the Lord of Freu- 
denfeuer at the Dragon, and missed them, eaeh of the others 
twice, and I, as became my rank and station, four times. 

' ybild les nouveUes du Village. Not to go on longer 
playing the village gossip, I take my leave.' 

It was at this time the tidings reached Her Majesty that a 
large fortune had been bequeathed lo her by a Mr. John Cam- 
den Mield. 'It is astonishing,' the Queen" writes (6th Sep- 
tember) to King Leopold, ' but it is satisfactory to see that 
people have so much confidence that it will not be thrown 
away, and so it certainly will not be. I am very curious to 
hear, however, what led this old gentleman to do it.' This 
information was furnished a few days after by one of the 
executors, Dr. Tatham, Archdeacon of Bedford, who came to 
Balmoral with the particulars of the Will. Mr. Nield was a 
barrister, a man of great learning, and even brilliant in con- 
versation, but of the most miserly and penurious habits. "A 
large fortune, to which he had succeeded on the death of his 
father, had accumulated in his hands, while he denied to him- 
self all but the barest necessaries. If he had relations, he 
knew nothing of them, or they of him, and, thinking it could 
not be more worthily bestowed, he left his whole property, 
subject to a few small bequests, to the Queen. 

Baron Stockmar aclmowledges, in the following very char- 
acteristic letter (13th September) to the Prince, the receipt 
of this to him very agreeable intelligence ; — 

'The unexpected event announced in your Eoyal High- 
ness's gracious letter of the 6th has cheered me in no ordinary 
degree. In this bright and contented mood I am determined 
to construe what has happened after my own fashion, not 
caring -whether my construction be the right one or not, be- 
cause in the one case it both vindicates my judgment and 
satisfies my humour, and in the other at any rate it cheers me 
up. 

' In former days I have often laid it down as an axiom 
among my friends, that a great man can so bear himself as' an 
absolute sovereign, that he will be loved enthusiastically by 
his people,— that a thoroughly human-hearted and right- 
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minded man may, as a constitutional monarch, inspire his peo- 
ple with a feeling of reverence, which men have been here 
and there inclined, and may again, under certain circum- 
stances, be inclined to concede to their spiritual, but not to 
their temporal rulers. In accordance with this axiom, the 
Will of Mr. Nield, to whom God grant a joyful resurrection ! 
is a monument reared to the Qiteen during her life {in leben- 
digem Leibe) in recognition of her simple, honourable, and 
constitutional career,' 

By the time this letter reached the Prince, tidings of a 
very different kind had thrown a gloom over his Higiiland 
holiday. A letter from Colonel Phipps had been received 
(16th September), with the news, that ' the good grey head 
which all men knew ' would no more be seen. TJie Duke of 
"Wellington, to whom the Prince had paid a flying visit at 
Walmer Castle on the 10th of August on his way to Ant- 
(verp, had died two days before. 

' My dear Colonel Phipps, — Your letter of yesterday even- 
ingfound me this morning at rising. Although you said that 
the intelligenoe it transmitted had every appearance of being 
true, I confess we did not believe it, as the Sun ia not a very 
creditable authority, and a sixth editioh looked more like a 
last attempt to sell the stock on hand of an old paper in the 
streets. 

' Tour second note confirming the sad news found us at 
the Dhu Loch. We have hurried home, and will be at Bal- 
moral to-morrow for luncheon again. Like yourself, 1 have of 
course some years anticipated the sad event, but cannot now 
realise it. That the old Duke should be no more is one of 
those truths which it will require a long time before one can 
believe. What the country has lost in him, what we person- 
ally have lost, it is almost impossible to estimate. It is as if 
in a tissue a particular thread which is worked into every pat- 
tern was suddenly withdrawn. The Duke was the link which 
kept us in connectionwith a century which has passed before us, 
' Ever yours truly, 

'AlMiFi-aiutliaaatih, 16tli Septembar, 1852.' 



Belgians, 'you will i 
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whole nation have experienced in t!ie death of the dear and 
great Duke of Wellington. We had gone on Wednesday to 
our little Shiel of Alt-na-Giuthasach to spend two days there, 
aad were enjoying ourselves very muoli by the side of the 
Dhu Loch, one of the wildest spots imaginable, when one of 
our Highlanders arrived bringing a letter from Lord Derby, 
oonfiriiiin^ the report which we had already heard of, but 
entirely disbelieved, and sending me a letter from Lord Charles 
Wellesley, saying that his dear father had only been ill a few 
hours and had hardly suffered at all. . . . He was the pride 
and good genius, as it were, of this country, — the roost loyal 
and devoted subject, and the staunchest supporter the Crown 
ever had. He was to us a true friend and roost valuable ad- 
viser. . . . We shall soon stand sadly alone. Aberdeen is 
almost the onlv personal friend of that kind left to us — Mel- 
bourne, Peel, Liverpool, now the Duke — all gone ! . . . Al- 
bert is much grisved. Tlie Duke showed him great confidence 
and kindness.' 

The presence of Lord Derby at Balmoral as the Cabinet 
Minister in attendance upon the Queen was a fortunate inci- 
dent, as the delay waa thua prevented which might otherwise 
have taken place in filling the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
The Queen and her Prime Minister had without concert ar- 
rived at the same conclusion as to the military appointments 
consequent upon the Duke's death. All the arrangements 
were therefore promptly concluded. Many days after every- 
thing had been settled, the journals were busy with specula- 
tions as to the future Commander-in-Chief, in which the Prince 
Consort's claims to that position were freely canvassed. But 
on the ITth of September Lord Hardinge had already been 
informed by Lord Derby, that Her Majesty entirely concurred 
with him in thinking, that to no one else could the command 
of the Army be so properly and so safely entrusted. The 
same day, Lord Fitzroy Somerset was requested to undertake 
the office vacated by llord Ha,rdinge, of Master- General of the 
Ordnance. By way of tribute to the memory of the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief a peerage was at the same time tendered for 
his acceptance as the officer with whom the Duke had been 
in the habit of the closest public and private intimacy, 

In what terms the Piince announced the death of the 
Great Duke to his friend at Coburg, we can only conjecture. 
But we see his hand in the general order settled with Lord 
Derby, which was issued to the Army on the 33nd of Septem- 
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ber by Her Majesty's oommaQd, and especially in the foUow- 
ing paragraph : 

'The diBoiplina whioli ha ciacted from others, qs the main fomidition 
of the military character, ho EteviJy imposed upon himself; and the Queen 
desii'es to impreBS apcm the Army tbat the greatest Commander whom Eng- 
land ever saw has left an eiarople fot the imitation of every Eoldier, in 
takinff. as his guiding principle in every relation of life, aa enei^etic aud 
unhesitating obedience to the call of duty.' 

From Baron StocUmar came back the following; acute and 
cbaracleristically austere analysis of the Duke's character: 

' That every man who stands so near the grave as I do 
must meditate often and seriously on WeUington's death, is 
natural. At my time of life people are distrustful, and con- 
sequently sceptical as to what in common life is called human 
greatness. Not that one in a general way would wish not to 
have it, or refuse to acloiowledge it ; but we want to know 
with more assured conviction wherein it consists, and of what 
it is made up? — what contributes most to its development — 
the qualities of the man himself, or the favour and potential 
action of the whole external world around? The answer to 
this question is not so easy. The man whom the people's 
voice designates as great must first have performed many and 
important acts. Then, if destiny furnishes the opportunity 
for great and, humanly speaking, momentous actions, the 
masterly treatment of the opportunity so furnished becomes 
the affair and the merit of the individual man. In tliis way 
we get greater or great men, and of these Wellington was 

' Here tlie question suggests itself, What are the qualities 
which enable the individual to grapple with great and mo- 
mentous occasions with a master's skill ? If we are to reply 
in accordance with what we were able to observe of WeUiug- 
ton as a man, what strueli: us as his most prominent charac- 
teristics, were a sound judgment of men and things, which 
-was seldom mistaken, and a remarkable strength and firmness 
of character. On a closer inspection we see that his intellect 
was not many-sided aud mobile, but with all its one-sidedness 
it was always clear and sound, so that although the principles 
which lay at the foundation of his character were not of 
the noblest Idnd, still they contained a good sprinkling of 
pr.ictical truth, justice, and honesty, and, where these exist, 
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a certain sturdiness of moral organisation is early formed in 
a man, and ia maintained undisturbed to the last. A less 
robust mcM-al nature tban Wellington's would bave had to 
undergo great and perilous struggles with hia native weak- 
nesses, but in all the important relations of life he had the 
faculty of moderation and self-control, and through these he 
acquired the right, the vocation, and the capacity to manage 
w.ith skill and success af&irs of the greatest moment to his 
contemporaries. In other words, the times in which he lived 
brought him into contact with affairs on a grand scale and of 
profound importance, which, without losing hia sense of self, 
he grappled with and settled with a patriotic fidelity that 
never wavered, and with results more than ordinarily happy. 

' The real purport, put shortly, of this lengthy discourse 
was the wish on my part, that as the times we Jive in cannot 
fail to present your Royal Highness with great and worthy 
occasions to distinguish yourself, you should not shrink from 
turning themi to account, mutatu mutandis, as Wellington 
did, for the good of all, yet witliout detriment to yourself. 

' I need scarcely say that I am greatly pleased by your 
adlierence to the resolution deliberately taken and put in 
writing on a former occasion, to decline the command of the 
Arjny.' 

To tliis letter the Trince replied (6th October) as follows ; 

' Your view of the old Duke is based upon long observation 
and intimate knowledge of liis character, and seems to me 
very striking. He is a fresh illustmtion of the truth, that 
to achieve great results, and to do great deeds, a certain 
one-sidednesa is essential. That feature of his character, to 
set the fulfilment of duty before all other considerations, 
and in fulfilling it to fear neither death nor the devil, we 
ought ail of US certaioly to be able to imitate, if only we set 
our minds to the task. 

' I enclose an extract from a speech of Lord John Russell's, 
in which he pays his tribute to the memory of the Dulse, 
and to his place in history {Bedeutung). It as the best 
thing that has as yet been said in public here, excepting 
some quite admirable articles in The Times' The country 

» No nobler panagyrio has bosn pronoanoed on the Great Duke thao a few 
at tlie eloee of n now all but Ibrgotteu book, Southoj'H Psmnsul-ir 
iiQn Ti.»> *„.,.„, „* „y g,g^[j, y^g ^Qj,j^ should ' not wiUingly 
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feels, in thinkiug of his death, that since his (the Duke's) 
generation it has declined in the Spartan virtues, and let it- 
self be ruled too much, as the Spectator says, by Calico and 
Cant. " We honour in him," says that paper, " those manly 
virtues, but for the manifestation of which at an earlier 
period Calico and Cant would have had but a poor time 
of it.'' 

'We need some of this manly virtue now, for we have 
still much to do, and it will still cost much beforf wc can 
reach a state of perfect security against French invasion. 
Lord Hardinge is hard at work and has accomplished much 
at the Board of Ordnance during the last six months. The 
numbers of the Militia will soon be made up. . . .' 

The letter from Baron Stocltmar, in answer to which the 
following is a reply, baa apparently not been preserved. But 
the Prince's language is noteworthy, as showing how thor- 
oughly content he was to sacrifice ;U1 thought of personal 
ambition, and to have his best efforts ignored or even misun- 
derstood, so that only they strengthened the Monarchy and 
raised the prestige of England; 

' . , , . Your appeal to me to replace the Duke for the 
country and the world shall stimulate me to fresh zeal in the 
fulfilment of my duties. The position of being merely the 
wife's husband is, in the eyes of the public, naturally an un- 
favourable one, inasmuch as it presupposes inferiority , and 
makes it necessary to demonstrate, wliich can only be done 
by deeds, that no such inferiority exists. Now stlent influ- 
ence is precisely that which operates the greatest and widest 
good, and therefore much time must elapse before the value 
of that influence is recognised by those who can take cogni- 
sance of it, while by the mass of mankind it can scarcely be 
understood at aB. I must content myself with the fact that 

let dia.' ' Ttflre was something more precious than those ' (his military sno- 
eaasea), ' more to be deaii'ad Uinn the Kjfli and Budariiig foina which, he had 
seoored hy his military achievements, tha satJsfeoUon of thinldng to whiit 
those acMevemente had liaen diracted ; that thflj were for tiia doiivetanca of 
two moat injured and grievously oppressed nafiora ; for the safety, homrar, 
and welfei'e of his own country ; and for the ganaral interests of Europe and 
of the civilised tvorld. Ilia campidgna wora aimctiflad by tlia cause ; they 
warB snlliBd by no oraeltias, no crimes ; the oliariot wliaela of bia tiimnphs 
Imva been followed by no oorsea ; his laurels are entwined with the ainarantlia 
of righteousness, and upon Ma death-bed he might remember his victories 
among bis good wor^.' 
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constitutional moiiarchy marclies unassailably on its beneficent 
course, and tliat the country prospers and makes progress, 
' WindBor Castle, 15th Ootoljer, 1S53.' 

How, and with what accessories, the last honoiirs should 
be paid to the remains of the Great Duke, was among the 
first thoughts of Her Majesty on hearing of his death. He 
had himself left no instructions as to his funeral. Following 
the precedent in the case of Nelson, the Queen might of her 
own authority have given orders for a public funeral. But 
Her Majesty was anxious that this tribute of veneration 
should not emanate from the Crown alone, but that the na- 
tion should stamp the ceremonies with increased solemnity 
by a vote of its representatives, and thus associate her people 
with herself ' in paying honour to the memory of one whom 
no EngKshman can name without pride or sorrow.' Parlia- 
ment was not to meet tiU November, and in the meantime 
the body of the Duke was placed under the care of a Guard 
of Honour until the approval of both Houses should be ob- 
tained (which was done on the 11th November) to its being 
deposited ' at the public expense, and with all the solemnity 
due to the greatness of the occasion, in the Cathedral Church 
of St, Paul's, there to rest by the side of Nelson — the greatest 
military by the side of the greatest naval chief who ever re- 
flected lustre upon the annals of England.' ' 

More glorious tribute never closed a glorious life than was 
paid by the full heart of the nation when the day came that 
saw the Great Duke laid, in accordance with this resolution, 
in his final resting place. AH had been said of him in Par- 
liament and elsewhere, that eloquence could draw from mem- 
ory or imagination to do honour to his worth. But history 
will hereafter dwell with prouder emphasis on the triumph 
which that worth achieved in the spectaeie of the myriads, 
who stood for hours under the chill of a grey, bleak Novem- 
ber sky, to watch the long procession that attended ' the last 
great Englishman ' to his tomb beneath the stately dome of 
the Metropolitan Cathedra], and a great silence, not unbroken 
by sobs, marked how deep and universal was the reverence 
for him, who had laid their country under obligations so deep 
by great deeds done and high example set-. 

' Tha ■words quoted in the toxt arc taken fi-om n lottar, made public nt tho 
Smo, by njaiii Derby to Mr. Walpole, tlio Home Seorotuiy, ivritliii from Bal- 
morol oa the 20th at Septemlier. 
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Nor was England alone in the tribute thus paid to her il- 
histrious chief. Every first-class State in Europe, except one, 
sent its representative to the funeral. That one was not 
France. On the contrary, its ruler, who might perhaps have 
been expected to hang back from joining in the last honours 
to ' the great World-Victor's victor,' was among the first to 
announce his intention to send a representative.' ' Honour, 
my Lords,' said Lord Derby, speaking in the House of Lords, 
ihe day after the funeral, ' honour to the people who so well 
know how to reverence the illustrious dead ! Honour to the 
friendly visitors — especially to France, the great and friendly 
nation, that testified by the representative their respect and 
veneration for his memory 1 They regarded him as a foe wor- 
thy of their steel. His object was not fame or glory, but a last- 
ing peace. We have buried in our greatest hero the man 
among us, who had the greatest horror of war.' 

The Queen, who had watched the funeral procession from 
Buckingham Palace, as it passed from the Horse Guards tow- 
ards Constitution Hill, and again from St. James's Palace, as 
it came down St. James's Street into Pall Mall, thus writes of 
the great event of that memorable 18th of November to her 
uncle, King Leopold. His children were at this time on a 
visit to the Queen, and hia eldest son, the present King of the 
Belgians, witnessed the ceremony at St. Paul's ; — 

' WinaBOr Cnstlo, ESrd November, ISaS. 

' Tou «-ill have heard from your chUdren and from Charles 
[Prince Leiningen], how very touching the ceremony both in 
and out of doors was on the ISth. The behaviour of the mill- 
ions assembled has been the topic of general admiration, and 
the foreigners here all assured me, that they never could have 
believed such a number of people could have shown such feel- 
ing, such respect, — for not a sound was heard ! I cannot say 
wimt a deep and wistful impression it made upon me 1 It 
was a beautiful sight. In the Cathedral, it was even much 
more touching. The dear old IXike, he is an irreparable 

' There is but one feeling of indignation and surprise at 

' When Count Walewsld. aalted. Priiice Louie Napoleon, wliather ha wafl to 
ftttend tbe Duka'a funeral, tlie Pcinoe replied, ' Certainh' : that ha wished to 
forget the past, tliat ho ImS every reason to be giMofid lor the fticndly terms 
in whioh the iate Duke had spoken of him, imd tlint he wished to contnme on 
the beat terms with England.' This ie rapoiiHd in a private doap.itch at the 
tima 0' tlie authority ofM. Drouyu de Lhnys. 
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t!ie conduct of Austria in taking tbis opportunity to slight 
England in return i'or what happened to Kajnau because of 
hia own character,' 

Some there were, however, who, remembering events yet 
recent, saw only a fitness in the absence oE representatives 
from that country at the funeral of the Great General, ' whose 
campaigns were sullied by no cruelties, no Crimea ; ' and who, 
' on his death-bed, might remember his viotoriea among hia 
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Eoyal Visit to Tubniai; B.-idse ota- M™ni Straits-Vniiety of riiTicP> O™pationa- 
Hi8 Opinion on Irisli HBiionol Schools— llla Oharactei- by Prlneesa Uofeulobs— 
MlntaCnr arQ dcftuttod on EndsBt Dsd resign— Iflrd Aberaeea berogiee Fremiti^— 
StrongUi ot his Caliiiiel^I.oui5 Nspleon T>ocoineB Emperor— His Uarri^T!— I'ar- 

homent; re-Hss«ioblos — Suooeas of Uinistei^ Meostires — Firo nt WiiidBor CaaUe 

Birtli of Frlsce I^opold. 

Leaving Balmoral on the 13th of October, the Court reached 
Windsor Castle on the evening of the 14th. Tbeir route was 
through Edinburgh, where they rested on the night of the 
13th ; proceeding next day, by way of Preston and Chester, 
to the Penrhyn Arms Hotel at Bangor, on the Menai Straits. 
Mr. Robert Stephenson's tubular bridge for carrying the Holy- 
head Railway across the Straits had just been completed, and 
the nkain object of this hurried visit to North "Wales was to 
inspect this signal raonnment of engineering skill and daring. 
The Prince walked along the top of the tube, while the 
Queen drove through it, and they then went down to the sea 
level to inspect the work in all its gigantic proportions. 
' Splendid ' is the Prince's brief record in his journal of the 
efFect produced. Both the Queen and himself were delighted 
to have another glimpse of the beautiful scenery of this part 
of North Wales, which a very fine day enabled them to see 
to advantage. 

A few days after the return to Windsor Castle, the Prince 
was elected Master of the Trinity House, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Ihike of Wellington. On the 3nd 
of November he took the oath of office, and at the same time 
Lord Derby was sworn in as an Elder Brother of the Corpo- 
ration — an honour for which he had been recommended by 
the Prince. As usual with him, the Prince did not accept the 
position of Master as a mere honour, which involved no re- 
sponsibilities. He made himself fully conversant with the 
objects and duties of the Corporation, He went thoroughly 
into the question of the reforms that were introduced by the 
Government a few months afterwards, and he continued to 
VOL, II, — 17 
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the last to testify his interest in its prosperity by presiding 
at the annual banquets, which he made tlie occasion of some 
of hia most memorable speeches. On the very first of these 
which he attended (4th June, 1853) some words fell from him, 
in proposing the toast of the Army and the Kavy, which are 
the more interesting from the fact that he was at that moment 
using his utmost efforts to raise the effective strength of 
both arms, under the conviction, unhappily soon to be realised, 
that these would be put to severe trial at no distant day : — 

' We are rich,' he said, ' prosperoug, and contented, therefore peaceful bj 
instinct I We are becoming, I hope, iMlj more civilised and religious, and 
therefore daily recognising more and more, that the highest nse to which we 
can apply the advantages with which an all-bountiful Providence has 
favoured us !s to estend and miuntain the bleESmgs of peace. I hope, how- 
ever, the day may never arrive, which would find ub either so enflrvated by 
the enjoyment of riches and luxury, or so sunk in the decrepitude of age, 
that, from a jniaenble eagerness to cling to our mere wealth and comforts, 
we should he deaf to the calls of honouc and duty 1 ' 

It will give some idea of the multifarious nature of the 
Prince's pursuits, if we mention briefly a feiv of the subjects 
which engaged his attention within a few days of hia return 
to Windsor (istle on the 14th of October, The next day he 
distributes the prizes of the Windsor Royal Association. On 
the 16th be meets Lord Derby, Lord Hardinge, I^ord John 
Manners, the Duke of Norfolk, the Dean of St. PauPs, the 
Garter King at Arms, and the Secretary of the Office of 
Works, to settle the complicated arrangements for the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington. On the 19th he is busy with 
negotiations for the purchase by the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners of land at Kensington. Next day finds him engaged 
with Mr. Edgar Bowring in making the final corrections in 
the Heport of the Committee of the Commissioners, as to tlie 
disposal of the Exhibition Surplus, a very elaborate and mas- 
terly document. The same day he has to master the general 
results of the Cambridge University Commission's Report, 
and to communicate them in his capacity of Chancellor to the 
authorities of the University. On the 32nd he settles with 
Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. Redgrave the design of the Duke of 
Wellington's funeral car. Two days afterwards, in a personal 
interview with Lord Derby, he goes into the details of the 
Government measures, which are to consist of an acknowl- 
edgment of Free Trade, Lightening of the burdens of Manu- 
facture and Agriculture, Reduction of the Malt Tax, of the 
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Duty on Tea, &e. On the 29th he presides at a meeting of 
the Exhibition Oommissioners, at whieh he persuades them to 
adopt his plan for the disposal of the surplus, and to vote 
further funds for the land purchases. The same day he in- 
vestigates the results of experiments made with Shrapnels at 
Woolwich upon his recommendation, and writes an elaborate 
paper to Lord Raglan on the subject. Again, a day or two 
afterwards, he discusses the South Kensington project with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and goes fully into the finan- 
cial details of the question of National Defences ; and then, 
passing from finance to art, settles with Sir ArcMbald Mac- 
donald the music to be played at the Duke of Wellington's 
funeral. 

These were only some of the many additions to the usual 
routine of work involved in keeping pace with tlie course of 
public business, Domestic, Colonial, and Foreign, which the 
■ Queen and Prince regarded as their duty. With what thor- 
oughness this was done has been already shown. But it 
may be further illustrated by a letter which the Prince wrote 
at this time to Lord Derby on the subject of the Irish Na- 
tional Schools. In these the Prince Lad always felt the 
deepest interest. Aiming as they did at a purely n^t^onal 
education, they weie obnoxious to churchmen of extreme 
views, whether Protestant or Cathohc An agitition had 
been for some time on foot, which had m view to bieik up 
the system, and to substitute for it denominational schools 
subsidised by the State, but which would certainly not long 
have been allowed to lemam under its supervision. Loid 
Eglinton writing to Lord Derby (31st October, 1853) had 
spoken of the system as ' the best which under the peculiar 
circumstances of the country could have been adopted,' adding 
that he believed its overthrow would be a grievous national 
calamity. * The secular teaching,' he continued, ' is the best 
I ever saw ; the religious boohs -authorized by the Board are 
beautifully compiled; the establishments are generally well 
conducted, and the Bible may be read, though not expounded 
in the schoolroom, if the patron pleases ; the children also 
having the option of retiring.' He deprecated proposing any 
change whatever ; but suggested that the Gcovemment should 
avert the present danger by assenting to a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the working of the system. 

In returning Lord Eglinton's letter, which had been sub- 
mitted to the Queen by Lord Derby, t!ie Prince wrote : — 
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' WiEdHOi Caetle, Sfitli October, 1863. 

'My dear Lofd Darby, — I return you Lord Eglinton's 
letter, -which both the Queen and myself have read with 
great interest. We could not fail to be struck, as you were, 
with the dispassionate and judicious Tie-w which he takes of 
the system of National education. If he recommends, how- 
ever, that nothing should be. done on the part of the Govern- 
ment to disturb it, as any alteration could onIy_ lead t'o its 
disruption, which would place the Catholic children solely 
in the hands of the priests, surely a Committee of Inquiry 
might also be avoided, as only tending to unsettle peoples 
ininda with regard to the stability of the system. 

' If Lord Eglinton draws the conclusion from his statistics, 
that it has failed "as a system of united education," it would 
be necessary, before admitting this, to know the proportion 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant children in Ireland. 424,71'? 
Roman Catholic childreii to 23,338 Church of England and 
40,618 Presbyterian children attending the National Schools, 
does not appear to be at variance with the general propor- 
tions of the population. 

' But the great national boon the system has conferred is 
not that it has givenunited education, but that it has given a 
liberal and secular education to the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, which is beginning to tell upon their moral and religious 
state. This could only in fairness be attained by an united 
system, treating all religious parties and churches alike. If 
the Church of England withdraws her children, there is no 
harm in her educating them at her own expense, in her own 
way, particularly considering their small number, and if the 
bestowal of Church patronage can overcome the conscientious 
scruples of the opponents to the system in the Church, as 
Lord Eglinton seems to expect, even this need not be feared. 
But in reality, the system of education is infinitely superior 
to anything which the Church has ever given, with the excep- 
tion of reading the Bible. This, however, is done in church, 
and may be done at home ; it is better done when the mind is 
a little more matured. The importance of it ia at the same 
time only properly recognised by an educated mind. 

' P. S. — Look at the accounts ia to-day's papers of the 
Miracle at Grenoble, fully credited by the Boman Catholics m 
England, and say, whether to educate the mind, irrespective 
of doctrinal differences, is not of the /rst importance.' 
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The -wiadom of this advice has been sliown in the steady 
progressive increase of the numbers attending the Irish Ntsr 
tional Schools. Year by year these have risen, so that from 
somewhat over 500,000 in 1853, they amounted in IS'TS to 
close upon 1,013,000. Of the latter number, 798,034 or 79 
per cent, were Roman Catholics, 111,133 or 11 per cent, were 
Presbyterians, and 89,907 or 9 per cent, were of the English 
Church, while 8,608 or 8 per cent, belonged to other denomi- 
nations,^— results most satisfactory in themselves, and show- 
ing a progressive improvement in the direction which the 
Prince would have desired. 

The Queen's sister, the Princess Hohenlohe, had spent 
several months of the autumn in this country. Her fine in- 
telligence and sweet serious nature placed her in intimate 
sympathy with the Prince. Every glimpse which her letters 
afford of one, who in his own intimate circle was frant, ex- 
pansive, sympathetic, and habitually cheerful, while some- 
what reserved and reticent in the aspect which he presented 
to the outside worid, is of value in throwing light upon the 
Prince's character. The following letter to the Queen, writ- 
ten upon the return of the Princess Hohenlohe to her home 
in Germany, in addition to its interest on this account, has in 
itself tlie subtle charm which pure and deep feeling and nat- 
ural grace of soul can alone give : — 

' Laiigonljui'g, SkI Decemljer, 1852. 
'From here agam I address a letter to you. It nnvthing makea one fee! 
the pace of time in its ever-reToiving, even motion, it is coming buck to a 
place you live much at after a Japae of Eome monthB spent m quite different 
BcencE. Ail the oM aEsociations and feelings, pwnfol and pleasant, drop m 
upon yoo, and show iiow j ears have passed on over your head; how the 
Bame things will recur agi^, only not leaving you the same ; happily if not 

' Experience and knowledge of the world and of mankind imist have an 
Infiuenee npou opinions, views, and feelinftP, which gcadually fona the cbar- 
aoter of every individual At least, I feel so. When some period ot life 
has closed, I always know that some change liaa taken place for the better 
or the worse in me". This time I have (hat conviction more clearly impressed 
on my miEd than on any other oecasion. 

' Living in England again, hearing and seeing w much that gave food lor 
rcHeetion, but above all being allowed to live with you and dearest Albert, 
hearing his opinion on so many sulgeots, has given a sort of fitraness to my 
feelings, making clear to me what I was not quite sure of and decided about 
before, thtuiks to his clear notions and manner of eipcessing them. W hat 

1 These ftcurpB are taken from the Ibrtg-semnd Svport of the OimiMssioii- 
os of il^;^^ Ildwatioa itt Ireland {for the Year 1S75), DubUn, 18T0. 
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a blessing for biro and others 1 I nrast just copy out what Mr. Klumpp 
wrote to me some little time ago, and which 13 quite true : 

' " Prince Albert is one of the few Royal personages who can aacnBee to 
any principle (aa soon as it has become evident to them to be good and 
noble) all those notions (or sentiments) to which others, owing to their nar- 
row-mindedness, or to the pr^adioes of their ranli, are so thoroughly in- 
clined strongly to cling. He knows ^ht well that Princes IItb for the ben- 
efit of the people, and that the people must not be looked upon as the hered- 
itary property of Princes. And happy is he for that convicUon 1 " 

'And this is not only a bles^ng in politica, bnt it gives a just estimate of 
every individual, and hia r^htd and privilegea as mau 1 There is something 
so truly religious in this, as well as humane and just, most soothing to my 
feelings, which are so often hurii and disturbed by what I hear and see. To 
many it may be a matter of indilTerenoe, to me it is " eiiie Jjibenafrage I " (a 
question of life and death].' 

The results of the elections had falsified the hopes of Lord 
Derby, that they would increase the number of his supporters 
in the House of Commons. The relative strength of his 
friends, of the Whigs, the Peelites, and the Eadicals, remained 
much the same as before. But the relations of some of these 
to each other had become materially altered. Attempts had 
been made by Lord Derby to secure the adherence to his Gov-, 
ernment of Lord Palraerston, and also of some of the leading 
Peelites. It was in vain, however, that he avowed his inten- 
tion of bowing frankly to the proclaimed determination of 
the country not to return to the principles of Protection, and 
pledged himself to propose no measure inconsistent with the 
financial sj'stem initiated by Sir Robert Peel. By doing so 
he merely discontented those who had attached themselves to 
him on the faith of his assurances to the contrary. The vague 
promises which were at the same time held out of compensa- 
tion for Protection in some other form only made his position 
worse, for, while these promises did not conciliate the Protec- 
tionists, they quickened and kept alive the already sufficient- 
ly active jealousy of his opponents. 

On the other hand, political convictions and personal feel- 
ing kept the Peelites aloof from himself and Mr. Disraeli, and 
drew them onwards to that alliance with the Whig party from 
which they had recently hung back, when courted to join the 
administration of Lord John Russell. In any new Govern- 
ment, they might claim under a new leader a more influential 
position than would at that time have been conceded to them; 
and out of such a combination as might be formed upon an 
alliance a Ministry could be constructed, which might be ex- 
pected to command the permanent confidence of the country. 
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If Lord Derby's Ministry fell, the elements of such a govern- 
ment were already in a state of approximation so close that 
it might, be considered all but certain they would gravitate 
without much difficulty towards a more intimate uuion. In 
fact, it was no secret that, even before Parliament met, the 
Liberal leaders had arranged their difficulties in anticipation 
of that event.'' 

Threatened men live long. Threatened Ministries in a 
minority do not. It was soon apparent, that I>ord Derby's 
held its position by a moat precarious tenure. A series of 
resolutions affirming the adherence of Parliament to the doc- 
trines of Free Trade, framed in terms studiously obnoxious 
to the party and the Government whose very name implied 
antagonism to them, was moved by Mr. Charles Villiers on 
the 23rd of November, within a fortnight of the meeting of 
Parliament. A motion of this character obviously struck at 
the very existence of the Government, and they were only 
saved from defeat by an amendment ingeniously framed by 
Lord Pahnerston to save their feelings, while at the same 
time aiKrming the policy of unrestrained competition. The 
respite thus gained was not, however, of long duration. On 
the 3rd of December Mr, Disraeli introduced his Budget in a 
speech of conspicuous ability, which kept alive the attention 
of the House for five hours and a quarter. Its leading feat- 
urea were a reduction of the Malt Tax and of Excise and 
other duties, estimated at two millions and a half, a fifty per 
cent, increase of the House Tax, and a fifty per cent, decrease 
in the Income Tax on farmers' profits. The debate which 
ensued extended over four long nights, and was concluded, 
at four o'clock in the morning of the 17th of December, by 
Mr. Gladstone in one of his most effective speeches. It waa 
one of the few famous displays of oratory that are reputed to 
have decided an issue which had before been doubtful. How- 
ever this might be, the result of the vote was to place the 
Ministry in a minority of 19 in a House of 591 members. 
Within an hour Lord Derby wrote to the Queen, who was 
then at Osborne, announcing his resignation. ' He will never 
cease,' wei-e the concluding words of his letter, ' to retain the 
deepest and most grateful sense of the gracious favour and 
support, which he has on all occasions received at your Maj- 

9 See letter from Lord Palmereton (ITth Novemlier) to lis bottler (Lord 
Faimerston'a Lift, L SW), in wliioh he antioipatas hoooiniiig Home Seorotuiy, 
with lie lend of the HouBeof Cr 
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esty's hands, and wliich he deeply regrets that he has been 
unable to repay by longer and more efficient service.' The 
same evening he arrived at Osborne, and formally placed his 
resignation in Her Majesty's hands. 

The Qneen felt that the time had now come for the forma- 
tion of a strong administration, and for closing the unsatis- 
factory epoch of government upon sufferance, which had re- 
sulted from the disorganisation of patties since 1846. With 
this view she decided to call to her councils the two veteran 
leaders of the Conservative and Liberal parties, Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord Lansdowne. The latter was prevented by ill- 
ness from obeying Her Majesty's summons, but a full and 
satisfactory understanding between Lord Aberdeen and him- 
self was come to at a personal interview before Lord Aber- 
deen left town for Osborne, They both felt strongly that in 
the present juncture no private or personal feelings ought to 
stand in the way of the formation of a popular, efficient, and 
durable Government, composed of the representatives of Lib- 
era] and Conservative opinions. It was known, the Peelites 
would not serve under Lord Lansdowne, even had he felt jus- 
tified by his state of health in undertaking the Premiership, 
which he did not ; — still Jess were they disposed to act under 
Lord John Eussell. Lord Aberdeen had, however, assured him- 
self before leaving town that his friends were prepared to act 
along with these and the other leading members of the former 
Whig Government, and that Lord John Russell himself was 
prepared to fall into the ranks, taking the place of leader of 
the House of Commons. In these circumstances, Her Majesty 
had no hesitation in charging Lord Aberdeen with the forma- 
tion of the Government.^ 

This was on the 19th, and it was not until the 28th that 
the new Ministry were able to kiss hands upon their appoint- 
ment, so many were the diJTiculties to be overcome, when there 
were fewer offices to fill, than able men with just pretensions 
to fill them. Whatever disappointments there might have 
been among the candidates for office, — and these were inevi- 
table, — tlie public saw with no slight satisfaction that a ma- 
tured statesman like Lord Aberdeen, in whose sincerity and 
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h igh-mindedness implicit confidence might be reposed, had 
rallied round liini a body of colleagues of large experience and 
proved ability, from whom a clear and ■well-defined policj', 
and the power to carry it into effect, might be expected. It 
was long since England had seen in one Cabinet such names 
as Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord John Rua- 
sel!. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, Sir 
James Graham, Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

With what satisfaction Her Majesty Rooked forward to the 
fature of such a Ministry, may be inferred from a few words 
in a letter of the 28th of December to King Leopold. ' The 
success of our excellent Aberdeen's arduous task, and the 
formation of so brilliant and strong a Cabinet, would, I was 
sure, please you. It is the realisation of the country's and 
our own most ardent wishes, and it deserves success, and 
will, I think, command great support. ... It has been an 
anxious week, and just on our happy Cttristraas Eve, we were 
still very uneasy.' 

' The state of the country,' says Lord Palmerston, writing 
to bis brother-in-law on the 25th of December {Idfe, ii. 4), 
' in all its interests, foreign and domestic, requires a Govern- 
ment aa strong as there are elements for making it.' At 
what time does the state of the country not require this ? At 
what time does the care of an empire so vast as that of 
England not demand, that those to whom it is entrusted 
should not be distracted from the higher duties of administra- 
tion by having to think, from day to day, how to shape their 
measures so as not to be outvoted f But at the time Lord 
Palmerston wrote there were urgent reforms wanted at home, 
and ominous clouds louring on the political horizon, which 
justified his remark in an exceptional degree. 

The apprehensions of danger on the side of France, it is 
true, had in a great measure subsided. Amity with England, 
and a close political alliance, bad been uniformly declared by 
its ruler to be his dearest wish. His interests were felt to lie 
all in this direction. His personal assurances of entire 
friendliness were cordial, and renewed at every convenient 
opportunity. However different might be the language of 
some of those about him, it carried little weight, for people 
had begun to perceive, that even those who seemed to 
stand highest in his confidence had no power to sway the 
determination of a character, inflexible in its adherence to the 
convictions it had worked out for itself. Louis Napoleon's 
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whole policy during this year had been directed to a 
the distrust of his intentions, which he knew to be enter- 
tained, and not unnaturally entertained, by the neighbouring 
Powers. France had hailed with satisfaction his assurances, 
that the conquests to which he aspired were those of peace. 
He spoke its cherished wish, when, addressing the Chamber 
of Commerce at Bordeaux upon the 9th of October, he said, 
alluding to the restoration of the Empire in his person, 
which was then imminent : ' Certain miods seem to enter- 
tain a dread of war ; certain persons say, the Empire is only 
war. But I aay, the Empire is Peace, for France desires it, 
I confess, however, that like the Emperor, I have many 
conquests to make. I wish to restore religion, morality, and 
opulence, to that still numerous part of the population which, 
though in the bosom of the most fertile country in the world, 
can scarcely obtain the common necessaries of life. We have 
immense waste territories to cultivate, roads to open, ports to 
excavate, rivers to render navigable, a system of railroads to 
complete ; we have opposite to Marseilles a vast kingdom, 
which we must assimilate to France ; we have to bring all 
our great western ports into connection with the American 
continent by a rapidity of communication which we still 
want ; lastly, we have ruins to restore ; false gods to over- 
throw, and truths to be made triumphant.' This language — 
the expression, as events proved, of a matured policy — though 
received by many with incredulity, was not without effect in 
calming apprehensions, which, at best, had had no stronger 
basis than conjecture. 

When, soon after this declaration, the Imperial Dynasty 
was established by a Decree of the Senate {'i'th November), 
the new Emperor's motives for a peaceful policy became still 
greater. It was' all important to him that his title should.be 
recognised by the great European Powers, and that he should 
be acknowledged on a footing of equality by the other reign- 
ing Sovereigns. This he could only hope to be on giving 
pledges to respect the territorial boundaries of Europe as 
settled by existing treaties. These pledges were given ; and 
in return his title as Napoleon IlL was recognised by Eng- 
land, Austria, and Prussia, and their respective Sovereigns 
agreed to address him, like other Sovereigns, as ' Mon Frere.' 
England conceded the phrase 'Mon Frfere ' without a grudge. 
BVance had made Napoleon her Emperor, and was entitled to 
have the same courtesy in this respect shown to its chief as 
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other nations. Austria and Prussia followed ber esaicple, al- 
though they held back for a time, from unwUlingiiess to act 
except in concert with the Emperor of Russia, who absolutely 
declined to concede the ' Mon Frere,' and only consented with 
reluctance to acknowledge the new dynasty and its head. 
This obstinacy seemed the more out of place after the glow- 
ing language, which since the ciyij,p-d''Uat he had almost os- 
tentatiously held towards the President, as the saviour of 
society from revolutionary havoc, and the restorer of order 
and a form of government untainted by the constitutional 
element. Finding his Northern brother inflexible, the French 
Emperor did not press the point ; but tie refusal was not 
likely to be forgotten, either by himself or by the French 
nation. * The coldness and tardiness of the Northern Power 
in recognising our new " Mon Frere," amazed him very much,' 
the Queen wrote (4th January, 1853) to King Leopold, ' and 
produces a bad effect iu France. I don't think it is wise. 
Unnecessary irritation may produce real mischief. To squab- 
ble about how to call him, after having praised and supported 
him after the coup-ifStat, seems to me very kkinlich (petty) 
and inconsistent, and I think our conduct throughout has 
been much more dignified.* 

Although willing to acknowledge his position as Emperor, 
Napoleon had found that the reigning families of Europe 
were not disposed to forward his wish to aily himself with 
them by marriage. They were, however, as little prepared 
as the rest of the world for the announcement which he soon 
afterwards made in person to the Senate and Legislative 
Body, that 'frankly taking up before Ehirope the position of 
one who has arrived at fortune {position de parvenu), a 
glorious position when it is arrived at by the free suffrage of 
a great people,' he had selected a, bride, who, like the Em- 
press Josephine, was not the issue of a royal family, 'prefer- 
ring a woman whom he loved and respected to one un- 
known.' ' When, amid the clamour of sarcasm, scandal, and 
obloquy to which this announcement gave rise, it came to be 
known, which it soon was, that the Emperor was deeply in 
love with his wife, this fact seemed to furnish a fresh guaran- 

* On tlie 31st of January Lord Pnlmeraton writes to hia brothw : ' TJapo- 
leon'e msrringe seems to me 11 most sensible one. ... I actmire the frankness 
with wMoh. lie declares hmjseK n yoroenB, and the assertion of that truth, how- 
ever it may shock the _prejudioea of Vieraia and St. Petorsbai^, will endear 
Lim to the btOlc of the fenoh nation.'— (Xy'*, ii. T.) . 
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teo, that, if the peace of Europe were to be bmkeii, it would 
not be by him. 

That rupture waa to come from a quarter, where at this 
time it was least surmised, and before very long we were to 
find ourselves fighting side by side with the nation, against 
whose hostile intentions our preparations had for some time 
been directed. Meanwhile, the attention which had been 
attracted to tlie state of our naval and military forces had 
yielded good fruits. The country had supported the (Jovern- 
meut's efforts to place them on a satisfactory footing. The 
idea of a camp, in which the troops might be tested, had 
been taken up by the military authorities, on the suggestion 
of the Prince Consort. During February and March numer- 
ous sites were examined, and Chobham Common was ulti- 
mately selected, as best adapted for the purpose, being well 
supplied with springs, and the conformation of the groimd 
offering ample scope for the operations of mimic warfere. 
The idea of a permanent camp of instruction was also pressed 
upon the G-overnment by the Queen and Prince, and resulted 
in the determination at a later period of the year to acquire 
the tract of land which is now occupied by the Aldershott 
Camp. 

On the lOf.h February Parliament re-assembled. Two- 
members of the Ministry, Sir James Graham (First Lord of 
the Admiralty) and Sir Cliarles "Wood (President of the Board 
of Control), had recently spoken at the hustings of the Em- 
peror of the French with a yirulence of invective not likely 
to advance the friendly understanding with France which the 
Ministry professed their anxiety to cultivate. The opening 
thus afforded drew from Mr. Disraeli, in a speech on our re- 
lations with France, a series of pungent criticisms, which lost 
none of their point from a feeling of natural soreness at the 
part these gentlemen had played in bringing about his recent 
defeat. But after this time the debates in both Houses hap- 
pily lost much of the acrimony of personal and party hostility 
by which they had been marked for many years, and Parlia- 
ment settled down, in a fair and candid spirit, to the discus- 
sion of the weighty measures which were brought before it. 
The result was, that a mass of legislation, wholly unusual in 
amount as well as in value, was initiated and successfully car- 
ried through by the Government. 

Early in April Mr. Gladstone brought forward his Budget 
in a speech which raised even higher than before the estimate 
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of his great oratorical powers, and at the same time revealed 
financi3 sagacity unexampled since the days of Sir Robert 
Peel. He had a surplus of nearly two millions and a half to 
deiJ with. Nevertheless, knowing that, with affairs in the 
East in a very precarious state, it was not well to part with 
so ready a means of meeting any sudden war emergency, Mr, 
Gladstone proposed to retain the Income Tax for the next 
two years at its then rate of Id. in the pound, on incomes 
above 150^. At the same time he extended the tax at the 
rate of 5(?. to incomes, between 100?. and 150?. Ireland, now 
well out of her difficulties, was for the first time charged with 
the tax, rdie£ being at the same time given to her from Con- 
solidated Annuities to the extent of 4;S00,00O?. Real prop- 
erty was brought to the same level with personal, by the im- 
position of a duty on heritable succession, from which it had 
hitherto been exempt. On the other hand, remissions of the 
taxes on life insurance, on receipt and other stamps, and also 
of the duty on advertisements, estimated at no less than 
5,384,000?., were announced; and the whole comprehensive 
scbeme was in the end carried without amendment by a ma- 
jority of no less than 71 in a House of 575 Members. 

The India Government Bill introduced by Sir Charles 
Wood was the forerunner of the still more important changes, 
which more advanced reformers w^ere already advocating, and 
which were to be brought about by the force of events a few 
years afterwards. It had, however, the merit of providing 
that the immense and lucrative patronage of civil employ- 
ments io India should for the future be opened to free com- 
petition. The measure for the Removal of Jewish Disabili- 
ties, though again defeated in the Lords, was advanced a 
step towards ultimate success. The metropolis profited by the 
energy and practical sense of Lord Palmei-ston at the Home 
Office in legislation to put down smoke nuisances, to purify 
the Thames, and to establish a complete system of Metropolitan 
drainage. In numerous other measures of importance the 
Ministry proved that there was no real ridicule in the old nick- 
name of ' All the Talents,' which was revived for their bene- 
fit. Its leading members vied in doing good work in their 
several departments; and, although the Cabinet contained 
an ex-Premier, not wholly reconciled to a second place, and 
-another Premier in expectation in the person of Lord Pal- 
merston, it worked on harmoniously to the close of a labori- 
ous session, which came to an end only on the 30th of Au- 
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gust. Tliere were, however, breakers aliead. ' We may have 
some difficulty next year,' Lord Palmerston writes on 3rd 
April, ' about Parliamentary Rel'ovm, but enough for the year 
are the troubles thereof. As yet, nothing can be more har- 
monious than our Coalition Cabinet.'— (Zi/e, ii. 11.) 

In the early part of this year the Prince commenced a 
work, in which he took great interest down to the close of his 
life. Of all painters he chiefly admired Raphael, and he con- 
ceived the idea of bringing together, m connection with the 
line series of Raphael drawings already existing in Windsor 
Castle, a collection as complete as could be made of copies, 
either in photography or engraving, of every known drawing 
or completed work of the great painter. No artist of whose 
mode of working we have any record bestowed more labour 
in the preparation of his great works than Raphael. Happily 
an unusual number of his studies and sketches have been pre- 
served. While we see in them that side of his genius which 
consisted of the liabit of taking infinite pains, we can at the 
same time trace the varying impulses of inspiration which 
culminated in his greater masterpieces. It need not be said, 
therefore, that the collection projected by the Prince was sure 
to prove of extraordinary interest to a]l students of Art, espe- 
ciaUy if carried out to the completeness at which he aimed. 
To the last it was to him an object of never-failing interest 
and pleasure. When he died, the collection was still unfin- 
ished. Since then it has been carried, under the directions of 
Her Majesty, as far as it is possible to carry it, and now forms 
one of the many treasures of Art, that enrich the Royal Libra- 
ry at Windsor Castle.' 

Many of the treasures, of which that most regal of castles 
is the home, were placed in great danger on the 19th of March 
of this year. The Court had arrived there that day for the 
Easter holidays. About half-past ten at night a fire broke 
out in the dining-room, in the north-west tower of the Cas- 
tle, and close to rooms which contain furniture and works of 
Art of extreme value and importance. ' ' Though I was not 
alarmed,' the Queen wrote to King Leopold, two days after- 
wards, ' it was a serious afiair, and an acquaintance with 
what a fire is, and with its necessary accompaniments, does 
not pass irom one's mind without leaving a deep impression. 

" A Oalahffue Toisormi of tills ooUaction, commeaoed by Dr. EQlKmdt, con- 
tinued by the lata Mr. Woodward, and completed by Mr. Holmaa, (jie Libra- 
rian of Wiadsor Ciistle, has been printod by Her Msyesty's coinmoiid. 
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For some time it was very obstinate, and no one could tell 
whether it would spread or not. Tbanli God, no lives were 
lost 1 ' 

How serious the consequences to the Castle itself might 
have been may be seen by the following letter of the Prince 
to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg two days afterwards : — 

' I believe I still owe you an answer to your dear letter of 
the 35th utt. The object of these lines is to transfer this debt 
to you, and to set your mind at rest as to the probably much 
exaggerated reports of the fire here. Victoria is quite well, 
and has sufFered absolutely nothing from the agitation, into 
which we were naturally all thrown by the danger. We had 
to battle with the flames from ten at night till four in the 
morning before we got them completely under ; nevertheless 
the injury was confined to one tower of the Castle, which has 
been gutted by the flames through four stories. Had the fire 
got beyond the tower, it would have been impossible to save 
the Castle. As it is, tlie beautiful dining-room is the princi- 
pal loss. The ladies remained in the drawing-room hard by 
the whole night, and were very calm and self-possessed.' 

Mazzini and Kossuth were at this time in England, and 
making no secret of their designs upon Austria. Many lead- 
ing revolutionists of Trance and other countries were also 
lightening the bitterness of exile among us by the strong 
apeechea which men in such circumstances may be expected 
to make. Milan had lately been in insurrection, and an 
attempt to stab the Emperor of Austria on the ramparts of 
Vienna (18th of February) had all but succeeded. Fresh plots 
were known to be on foot, and Austria, backed by Russia and 
by France, had again pressed upon the English Government 
the question of the expulsion of the revolutionary Refugees. 
The Prussian Government also seem at this time to have been 
disposed to join in these reclamations, and to this the Prince 
alludes in the remaining portion of the letter : 

' You too seem to be smitten by the Refugee fever. The 
difiiculty here arises solely from the fact, that the English 
subject is a free man, on whom the Government can impose 
no penalty and no restraint of any kind, so long as he does 
not violate the law,' and his guilt has not been judicially 

» A few weeks nfterwoi'de (IBth April) the Government atowad tliat thay 
wonld allow Austria no TetJ ground of oomplaint on the score of ooQciTimce 
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proved, and that strangers when they set foot upon English 
ground enjoy all the rights of English subjects. This is not 
so bad a state of things, after all, and might be imitated even 
upon the Continent with advantage. Now the question, not 
so easy to answer, is asked, have the Refugees here caused 
the Milan Revolution, and the Vienna attack upon the Em- 
peror's life? This must bo proved, before we can punish; 
and, if it be proved, we shall punish them according to the laws 
of this country, and, luckily for us, we live under laws, and 
not under despotism. . . .' 

In his next letter to his stepmother, the Prince was able 
to convey the more pleasant tidings of the birth of a fourth 
son on the 7th of April at Buckingham Palace. The Queeu 
made a rapid recovery, and was able within a few days to re- 
port her convalescence to her uncle at Brussels in the follow- 
ing letter: 

'Buotmghtun Pnlnco, IStli April, 1853. 

s Ihis time as last time addressed to you. 

ause dearest Louise, to whom the first an- 
nouncement had heretofore always been addressed, was with 
me. Alas ! now — ! 

'lean report most favourably of myself, for -I have never 
been better or stronger. Stockmar will have told you, that 
Leopold is to be the name of our fourth young gentleman. 
It is a mark cf love and affection, which I hope you will not 
disapprove. It is a name which is the dearest to me after 
Albert's, and one which recalls the almost only happy days of 
my Bad childhood. To hear "Prince Leopold" again wiJI 
make me think of all those days 1 His other names will be 
George, Duncan, Albert ; and the sponsors the King of Hano- 
ver, Ernest Hobenlohe, the Princess of Prussia, and Maiy 
Cambridge, George is after the King of Hanover, and Dun- 
can is a compliment to dear Scotland? ' 

By the 23rd of April the Queen had recovered sufficiently 
to be able to go to Osborne, and the Prince writes : ' To-day 
we hope to be able to go for a week to Osborne, where Victoria 
maj^ get rest and good air, before the season with its turmoil 
begins. I am myself by no means displeased that we are 
going.' 
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The Queen and Prince were enabled by the rising of Parlia- 
ment for the Easter recess to prolong their enjoyment of the 
'rest and pure air' of Osborne until the 37th of Mav, when 
the Court returned to Xxindon. During this period the Eastern 
question, which was so soon to become the all-absorbing topic 
of the time, had assumed a very serious aspect, all the more 
serious in the eyes of the Queen and Prince, that the views 
of some leaditig members of the Cabinet as to the proper 
mode of dealing witb it had begun to show signs of diver- 
gence, which unless reconciJed might lead to the breaking up 
of the Ministry. 

■ On the 4th of June the Prince presided for the fii-st time 
at the annual dinner of the Trinity House, and in proposing 
the toast of Prosperity to the Corporation, referred to various 
important changes in its constitution, which had been some 
time before discussed and settled by himFelf with Sir James 
Gfrabam as representing the Government. A few days after- 
wards (14th June) the iirst instalment of troops marched into 
the camping ground at Chobham, and took up their quarters 
there. The land had been previously levelled and prepared 
for them by the Sappera and Miners, who had dug weUs, and 
put up the more substantial structures for their use. The 
punctuality, the precision and celerity with which the various 
brigades, coming from different points, arrived upon the 
ground, and established themselves in a line of tenta extend- 
ing over upwards of two miles, were the subject of general 
admiration. Next day the Prince went down in plain clothes 
with the Duke of Cambridge, and inspected the arrangements 
in detail. This was preliminary "to a first trial of field opera- 
tions to take place in the presence of the Queen on tlie Slst. 
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Early on tlie morning of that <]aj' the Quoen and Prince, to- 
gether with the King of Hanover and the Duke of Coburg-, 
were upon the ground. The Queen on horseback, in a military 
riding habit, rode with the Prince and her royal guests down 
the lines, and afterwards witnessed the mancetivres from a 
neighbouring height. Upwards of a hundred thousand people 
shared in Her Majesty's enjoyment o£ what was in truth a 
singularly beautiful spectacle— a well-contested, though blood- 
less battle, over ground broken by hollows, streams, marshes 
and woods, which showed to the greatest advantage the shift- 
ing ' currents of a heady fight.' 

On this occasion the Prince took no part in the operations. 
But his heart was too thoroughly in the Vork which the camp 
was meant to effect, for him to abstain from taking an active 
share in its military duties. Accordingly, on the 34th, he 
returned to Chobhatn for this purpose, and, as the following 
letter to the Queen shows, saw camp life under one of its 
rougher aspects ; — 

' I have this moment received your dear lines. Yesterday 
evening was very fine and warm', but in the course of the 
night there was a dreadful storm, which made the tents seem 
almost like cabins at sea. It has been raining since five, and 
it looks very doubtful whether it will cease. Still, at this 
moment, there is a lark singing, which is a good sign. About 
nine we shall have to turn out ; I will join my brigade 
(Guards). The Staff dined with me yesterday, and I walked 
with George [Duke of Cambridge] till half-past ten, 

' The tents are convenient, but both damp and hot during 
the night. I am delighted that you got through your day so 
well. To-day will also run away. Now I say, — 

' " Du, Du li^t mir im Herzen, 
Du, Du UegHt mir im Sinn, 
Du, Du maclist mir viel Schmerzcu, 
Weiest niclit wio gut ieli Dii- bin," 



' Camp at Chotliiim, 25th June, 1 



' Your devoted, 

'A. 



Tiie sign of improving weather in the lark's song, which 
was not likely to escape so accurate an observer as the Prince, 
proved so far true, that the troops were able to manceuvre 
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for four or five hours, tJie Priace taking the command of the 
Brigade of Guarfs. Ha returned the same evening to town, 
bringing back with bim a cold, to complicate a very severe 
attack of measles, which developed itself a few days after- 
wards. The Prince of Wales bad sickened with ibis malady 
a few days before, and one by one it attacked all the other 
Royal children, with the exception of the two youngest, and 
finally the Queen herself. The Prince suffered most severely, 
and at the climax of tbe illness showed great nervous excite- 
ment. The subtle infection spread to Her Majesty's guests, 
the young Crown Prince of Hanover and the Duke and 
Ducbess of Coburg ; the latter of whom were the unconscious 
means of transmitting it to tbe Duke of Brabant and the 
Count of Flanders, whom tbey met when on their way back 
to Coburg, and before they were themselves aware that tbey 
had tjiken the seeds of the illness from England with them. 

This illness prevented the Prince from again talcing an 
active part in the military duties of the camp, and tbe Queen 
and Prince were unable to repeat their visit to it until tbe 4th 
of August, by which time a fresh body of troops had taken 
the place of its original occupants. A trilliant series of ma- 
nceuvres was performed on that day under Her Majesty's eye, 
and, as the best of treats which could be devised for Prince 
Alfred on his birthday, the Queen and Prince returned to the 
camp on the 6th, taking with them the four eldest Royal 
children. On the 30th it broke up, having proved a complete 
success and a valuable preparation for the active operations 
to which the troops, that had taken part in it, were soon to 
be called. What special reasons tbe Queen had for the deep 
interest which she had shown in this novel experiment may be 
gathered from the following passage in a letter to King Leo- 
pold, written at Osborne on the lOtb of August : — 

' We went twice more to our dear {as I call it) camp, and 
had two interesting days there. It has been raost successful, 
and the troops have been particularly well all the time. 
When I think that this camp, and all our large fleet, are 
witliout doubt the result of Albert's assiduous and unceasing 
representations to the late and present Government, without 
which I fully believe very little would have been done, one 
may be proud and thankful ; but, as usual, be is so modest, 
that he allows no praise. He works for the general good, 
and is sufficiently rewarded when he sees this carried out.' 
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The same day the Prince writes from Osborne to Baroa 
StiOclimar, who, after spending the winter and spring in Eng- 
land, had returned to Coburg ; — 

' We returned liere yesterday evening; be it my first task 
this morning to acquaint you with the fact. The week in 
town was a thorough racket. We spent two days in the 
camp at Chobham, where the second division was as fine as, 
if not finer than, the first. The concourse of spectators on 
both occasions was immense and the weather splendid. I 
presided at a Fine Arts Commission, at a Committee for call- 
ing the Wellington Testimonial (a school for the orpbans of 
officers) into life, and at a Committee of the Exhibition Com- 
mission for the preparation of the Act of Parliament for 
next year to carry out my scheme for the applicatioo of the 

' We had a Council the day before yesterday ; then I ar- 
ranged all my papers, and packed them for the winter for 
here, Dublin, Scotland, and Windsor, saw a host of people, 
who had all something to say. To crown all, came the visits 
of the Grand Duchesses, of the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of WUrtemberg and the Duchess of Leuchtenberg. 
The two ladies seem4o have been deeply impressed by Eng- 
land, and were quite amazed at the warlike feeling against 
Eussia, which within the last few weeks has risen to such a 
pitch, that even Aberdeen said to me, "If the affair had not 
been settled by the Emperor's acceptance of our Note, I don't 
think that even I should have been allowed to keep peace." 
They had been still more surprised to find, that no reliance 
is placed upon their father's word ! All these impressions can 
only work for good. 

' The acceptance of the Vienna Note will now, let us hope, 
put an end to the dispute ; the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties will, however, be regarded by us as a preliminary sine 
qu4 non. Louis Napoleon appears to have been straight- 
forward {ehrlich) throughout the whole transaction, even 
where his Ministry suffered themselves to be misled by vanity 
and doctrinaire nonsense into kicking a little over the traces. 
The Emperor Nicholas has now quite gratuitously made for 
him the position which originally, he wished to withhold from 
him with the "Mon Frere," and has forced us into an alliance 
with him, 

'To-morrow we have a review of the Fleet outside the 
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laknd. The finest fleet perbapa wliich England ever fitted 
out, forty ships of war of all kinds, all moved hy steam-power 
but three, is assembled at Spithead ; one hundred steamboats 
with spectators are expected. We shall review them from 
the Victoria and Albert. Tlie three Grand Duchesses, the 
Crown Prince of Wiirtembei^, and the Duke of Mecklenburg 
are to be there, as also the Prince of Prussia, to whom we 
have sent an invitation at Ostend, and who will arrive here 
to-day about three. If the weather continues as fine as it is 
to day, the spectacle will be superb.' 

The day was fine, and the spectacle was superb. The eyes 
of all England were turned to it. Such a muster of Naval 
Force had never been brought together, and from far and near 
tliousands flocked to see, whether what had been rumoured 
of it was true, and if England were indeed in a condition to 
maintain her inviolability, and to assert her supremacy on the 
element where her chief strength had always been centred. 
Provision had been made for enabling the members of both 
Houses of Parliament to see the Review under the most fa- 
vourable conditions, and the presence of what was in efEect 
the House of Commons, with the Speaker at their head, on 
such an -occasion, was a new phenomenon in Parliamentary 
history.^ The stately spectacle of the Royal yacht, leading 
the way between and slightly in advance of the two divisions 
of the fleet — and such a fleet — was a sight never to be for- 
gotten; no more than the appalling grandeur of the fire, kept 
up for many minutes along the imaginary line of battle, 
nearly three miles long, in resistance to the mimic attack 
which had been arranged to provoke their thunder. 

With justifiable pride the Prince thus reports the proceed- 
ings of the day to Baron Stockmar:— 

' I long to hear something of yoti, but as this satisfaction 
is denied me, I will at least give you some tidings of our- 
selves. 

'The great naval review has come off, and surpassed all 
that could have been anticipated. The gigantic ships of 
war, among them the I>u7ce of Wellington with 131 guns 
(a greater number than was ever before assembled in one 

' The Housa of Commona had reaolved to meet oa the 11th at tlie unusual 
hour of 10 p.m.- ■biititwashal^paBt eleven hefors the attendanco of the reqiii.- 
elte mimber of Members enabled the Speaker t^ take the chuir. 
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vessel), went, without saila, and propelled only by the screw, 
eleven miles an hour, and this against wind and tide 1 This 
b the greatest reyolution effected in the conduct of naval 
warfare which has yet been known. Steam as well as sailing 
vessels will of necessity he cast aside as useless, and men of- 
war with the auxiliary screw will take their place. This will 
cost a great deal of money till the change is effected, and 
render many fleets, like the present Eussian one, useless. 
We have already sixteen at sea and ten in an advanced stale. 
France has no more than two, and the other Powers none. 
On Thursday, 300 ships and 100,000 men must have been 
assembled on one spot. The fleet carried 1,100 guns and 
10,000 men. The weather, moreover, was magnificent, and 
the impression which the spectacle presented sublime. I 
write all this, because last autumn we were bewailing our de- 
fenceless state, and because you know, that without wishing 
to he mouoke de eoche, 1 must rejoice to see that achieved 
which I bad struggled so. long and hard to effect, 

' We are daily expecting decisive intelligence from Peters- 
burg ; the first step towards a peaceful solution has been made 
in the acceptance of the Vienna Note. The anxieties which 
have been expressed, that the Principalities would not be 
evacuated, I regard as groundless. The Emperor is certainly 
excited, out of humour, and out of health, . , , 

'I still suffer a good deal from rheumatism in the right 
shoulder, which makes even writing difiicult. 

' Alexander MeusdorfE is expected here in an hour. Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia is in Portsmouth, and wOl come to us 
to-morrow for Mama's sixty-seventh birthday. A thousand 
good wishes for yours, which falls between Mama's and mine. 
I wish for myself absolute, or even only Constitutional su- 
premacy over your health — ^you would be well content with 
the result, 

'Osborne, letii August, 1853.' 

A few days brought the following reply from the Baron to 
two of the Prince's earlier letters : 

*I have to thank your Royal Highness for two communi- 
cations. My first impulse is to express my gratitude and joy 
at the recovery of so many from the measles, for it is not 
every epidemic of this kind that comes in so mild a form. 

' Aa men can learn from all the incidents of life, so we have 
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learnt from wliat has just occurred — first, the subtlety of the 
infectious influence in various and most instructive ways, 
and, secondly, the difficulty and futility of all precautionary 
measures. 

' That the man who is not accustomed to reflect (to philos- 
ophise and study himself) shall frequently appear to himself 
more independent than he is, is natural. He does not see the 
ties by which he is bound because he does not open his eyes. 
So it may have been with the Emperor Nicholas in reference 
to Turkey. He did not see how fettered he was by the cir- 
cumstance that be wished to be a principal and influential 
member of European society. If he wishes to maintain this 
position, he must forego playing the barbarian in Turtish 
afiairs. That this is so wOl now become gradually clear to 
him, and he will by and by adopt a more temperate course. 
If, through the line of policy he has adopted, occasion has 
been given for Napoleon to prove himself politically honest, 
then out of this evil good has come. 

' I am well pleased that the ladies should be present at the 
manceuvresof the fleet. For what the eyes see, that does the 
heart beliere, and with what that is full of the mouth will 
overflow in letters to St. Petersburg. I am still more pleased 
that the Prince of Prussia should be there ; he wiU see for 
himself England's power, and comprehend that, under certain 
circumstances, this will prove of immense importance to Prus- 
sia, He will have his eyes opened as to what Russia can do, 
and learn to discriminate more justly between the States in 
which there is organic vitality, and those which are animated 
solely by the breath of arbitrary caprice. 

' Wildbad, 14th August, 1858.' 

From the Prince's reply we gather, that it is quite possible 
for a Cabinet to be too strong. There, as elsewhere, ' two 
stars keep not one sphere,' and to follow, where one has long 
been in the habit of leading, demands an all but impossible 
power of self-denial. At this time, too, the Prince's attention 
had not been called to the full signiiicance of the Vienna Note, 
which in his former letter he had mentioned as furnishing a 
basis for the amicable settlement of the Eastern question. At 
Constantinople the Note was better understood, and the Porte, 
as the Prince afterwards was the iirst to recognise, had done 
well in refusing to accept what would have involved a fatal 
concession to Bussian demands. 
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' Your letter of the 14th has given me great pleasure, and 
I thank you for it from my heart. 

' Here we have advanced a step, that is to say, Parliament 
is prorogued at last. Aberdeen was here for three days and 
not very well, yet full of spirit and hopefulness, A cause of 
anxiety, however, has aiiaen in this, that Lord John . . , 
seems dissatisfied with his position, as we all foretold to him 
he would be, and I believe has proposed that his chief shall 
retire, and make over the Premiership once more to him, or 
that he will himself withdraw into private life. la either way 
he would destroy what has cost us so much pains to construct, 
and has borne such magnificent fruits for the country; for at 
no time has there been a result like that produced by the last 
sitting of Parliament, and the countiy is proud of it. Now 
comes the Reform question I Lord John has gone to Scot- 
land, and will not return till October. "November will be 
time enough to consider tlie Reform measure," he said to 
Lord Clarendon. " I am for making it as Conservative as 
possible, and that by a large extension of the suffrage ; the 
Radicals are the lOi holders, the 51. holders will be Conserva- 
tive, as they are more easily acted upon ! " 

' In the East we are still menaced with danger. Lord 
Stratford seems anxious that the Porte should refuse to ac- 
cept the Note of the four Powers. ... In Petersburg the 
Notes have been eagerly caught at, and they seem glad that 
a bridge has been found over which their retreat can be ef- 
fected ; still they would prefer, that commotions in Turkey 
led to an intervention for purposes of protection on the part 
of the Emperor, and continue to believe in the rapid disso- 
lution de rhomme mourmit. We naturally do not desire 
this, and see no safety but in a rapid solution of the im- 

'Oebome, 24th August, 1858.' 

Another Royal visit to Dublin had been projected for this 
year. It had been intended originally to time it for the open- 
ing of a great Art and Industrial Exhibition in Dublin in 
July. This was the first of the Exhibitions established upon 
the model of that of 1851, and the native enterprise and 
public spirit, which had brought it to a successful bearing, nat- 
urally made both the Queen and Prince feel a warm interest 
in its success. The illness, of which mention has already 
been made, prevented this intention being carried out at the 
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time first conternplated. It was, however, determined to 
make the visit on the way to Bfilmoral, at the end of August. 
Aceordingly, on the 3f th of that month, the Court went by 
railway to Holyhead. They were detained there by a violent 
storm until the morning of the 29th, but the delay was turned 
to account by the Prince in inspecting, along with Mr. Een- 
del, the engineer, the gigantic works then in progress for eon- 
verting this port into a Harbour of Refuge, and in visiting 
tbe Stack Lighthouse with some of the Trinity Brethren, 
whom he found at Holyhead, on their tour of lighthouse in- 
apectioD. 

By eight o'clock next morning Kingstown Harbour was 
reached, and the Royal guests, as they made their way to the 
Viceregal Lodge through what now seemed the familiar streets 
of Dublin, were greeted with an enthusiasm almost beyond 
that which had welcomed them four years before. ' The 
morning,' the Queen notes, 'was fine and bright, and the 
scene gay and animated,' A state visit was paid to the Ex- 
hibition next day. Its general arrangement brought up 
agreeable recollections of its great prototype of 1851. ' Every- 
thing was well conducted,' says the same record, ' and the 
people most kind,' Through 'deplorable rain,' the Queen 
and Prince paid a visit the same day to Mr. Dargan, at whose 
sole expense the Exhibition building had been constructed. 
His demeanour is noted as ' touchingly modest and simple. I 
would have made him a Baronet, but he was anxious it should 
not be done,' 

The morning of each day wag devoted to the Exhibition, 
and every visit showed it to be even more complete and 
more interesting than bad been anticipated. The products 
of Irish industry were found to be most attractive, — their 
poplins, lace, and pottery in particular. ' By the novel pro- 
cess of hatching salmon, exhibited here for the first time,' 
the Queen writes, ' Albert was especially interested, as he is 
by every new and useful discovery.' The greater inclination 
of the people to apply themselves to industry is strongly 
dwelt upon in Her Majesty's Journal. 'For this,' it says, 
' the Exhibition will be of immense use. It has raised the 
feeling of the people, showing them that they can succeed, 
Mr, Dargan's own history tbey are likewise inclined to study 
and reflect upon. This is very satisfactory,' 

So thoroughly had the Royal guests been made to enjoy 
their visit, despite a week of wretched weather, that they 
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looked forward to ita close with regret. It -was fixed for the 
3i-d of September, under which date Her Majesty writes : ' A 
beautiful morning, and this the yery day we are going away, 
which we felt qtiite sorry to do, having spent such a pleasant, 
gay, and interesting time in Ireland. ... At haU-past five 
we started for Kingstown, We drove gently, though not at 
a foot's pace, through Dublin, which was unusually crowded 
(no soldiers lining the streets), to the station, where again 
there were great crowds. In eight minutes we were at 
Kingstown, where again the crowds were immeDse, and most 
enthusiastic. The evening was beautiful, and the sight a very 
fine one — all the ships and yachts decked out and firing sa- 
lutes, and thousands on the quay cheering.' As night dosed 
in, a magnificent aurora borealis lighted up the northern sky, 
while from the land, fireworks were let ofE until a late hour. 
'It was a gay, fine evening, and,' as heard from the Eoyal 
yacht as it lay in the harbour, ' the hum and singing and noise 
made by the people made one fancy oneself in a foreign port 
in the South.' 

By the 6th of September, the Court reached Balmoral. 
After his recent illness, the bracing air of the Aberdeenshire 
highlands was peculiarly welcome to the Prince, and for seme 
days he gave himself up to its enjoyment. On the ISth he 
writes to Baron Stoekmar : — 

'Dear Stockmar,— You shall have a letter to-day by_ anti- 
cipation from the Highlands, and written with a sprig in ray 
cap' {mil einem Mrvche aufdemHute) too. I have knocked 
over four stags and they adorn the new venison larder. 

'The new house is up one story, and with its dressed 
granite, promises to present a noble appearance. The work 
is terribly hard, and the walls will have to be carried up sev- 
eral feet thick. The worlonen, who have to be brought here 
from a distance and to camp in wooden barracks,. have already 
struck several times, which is now quite the fashion all over 
the country." This is no doubt fomented by the great amount 

' The Gemmn sporlsmim's sign of Buooeas ifl iaving killed a stag is a sprig 
of fir stuck in. liie liRt or cap. . i . 

» A few dajs aftar this letter was wntten, these baimcEa were burnt down. 
The Are was oauaed by the fault of some of the workmen, but the Queen paid 
them 4001. to replace their losses— a pmotieal rebuke to tlie theory that wagea 
are tlie sole tie between employer and employed, to which tlie lendera of tlia 
insane stiikea of this peiiod were quite inaenHbla. The waste of capital m 
Htiikes tikis year " 
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of emigration, and the vast newly opened markets of Aus- 
tralia, China, and California. To-day's Economist shows that 
last year (ending July 5th) our Exports have eone up about 
twenty millions sterling. Simultaneously witn this, despite 
the immense influx of gold from California and Australia, 
there is at this moment a deficiency of eleven millions of bul- 
lion in the Bank, and the rate of interest, which in February, 
when Gladstone brought forward his Conversion of Stoob, 
stood at % per cent., has gone up to 4 ! Corn, coals, and 
other necessaries of life, as well as wages, have also gone up 
considerably. 

' From Petersburg we have heard nothing decisive, since 
the news of the changes in the Vienna Note made in Constan- 
tinople arrived there. That they are taking time to delib- 
erate ought to be viewed as a good sign, yet The Times 
takes upon itself to know, that the Note will be rejected. 
Should this happen, our position will be very unpleasant. 
We can hardly desire to compel the Turks to yield to the 
Russians, or encourage the Russians to decline what we have 
ourselves acknowledged to be just and equitable. Our fleet 
Will soon be unable to remain longer in Besika Bay (on ac- 
count of the storms), yet it cannot return until the question 
is settled, without a semblance of giving way oa our part, and 
cannot retire into the quiet waters of the Bosphorus, without 
prejudice to the treaties, to which we especially have every 
reason to cling.' 

The evening this letter was written, tidings reached the 
Queen, which proved that The Times was right. liussia. had 
definitely refused to adopt the modifications of the Vienna 
Note proposed by the Porte, and the diplomatists, who had 
trusted to that Note for putting the Eastern question to rest, 

It may not be out of place here to take a rapid glance at 
the history of that question up to this point. 

By virtue of a treaty between Francis I. and the Sultan, 
the Holy Places in Palestine (of which the chief were the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, the Shrine of the 
Virgin, the Sacred Manger in the lower part of the great 
Church of Bethlehem), and the monks of the t^tin Church 
who took care of these Holy Places, were placed under the 
protection of the Crown of France. After that period the 
Greeks obtained various firmans from tlie Porte, on the 
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Strength of wliicli they disp'uted the right of the l^lin monks 
to the guardianship of the Shrines, From time to time 
serious disputes on the siibject arose between the Greek and 
Latin Ohnvches. In 1819 these had reached such a height, 
that tlie French and Eussiau Governments, as representing 
these Churches respectively, found it necessary to interfere. 
The King of France claimed to act * as the hereditary protec- 
tor of the Catholics in the East,' and the Emperor of Russia, 
as ' the sovereign of the greater number of the followers of 
the Greek Church.' Negotiations with the Porte were still 
pending in 1S31, when they were suspended in consequence 
of the Greek Revolution. They were not resumed until 1850, 
when the subject was again actively taken up by the French 
Government. The question at issue seemed in itself of no 
great moment. ' Stated in bare terms,' says Mr. Kinglake, 
'it was whether, for the piirpose of passing through the 
building into their grotto, the Latin monks should have the 
key of the chief door of the Church of Bethlehem, and also 
one of the keys of each of the two doors of the Sacred Man- 
ger, and whether they should be at liberty to place in the 
sanctuary of the Nativity a silver star adorned Avith the Arms 
of France.' Our Minister at Constantinople, Lord Stratford 
de Redoliffe, however, early saw that this dispute might only 
be the prelude to political complications of a serious charac- 
ter. 'It is difficult,' he wrote to Lord Palmerston, in May, 
1850, ' to separate any such question from political considera- 
tions, and a struggle of general influence — especially if Eus- 
sia, as may be expected, should interfere in behalf of the 
Greek Church— will probably grow out of the impeuding dis- 



The Russian Government did interfere, and with the re- 
sult here anticipated. After mature investigation into the 
claims of the respective Churches, the Porte came to a de- 
cision which pleased neither of the disputants. In a Note 
addressed on the 9th of February, 1853, to M. de Lavalette, 
the French Minister at Constantinople, it promised to con- 
cede to the Latins the right of officiating at the Shrine of the 
Virgin near Jerusalem, together with the keys to the Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem. By a subsequent firman, it 
negatived the exclusive claims of the Latins to the possession 
of the other Holy Places in dispute, on the ground that this 
was inconsistent with ancient usage, as confirmed by an old 
firman granted to the Greeks. The French, although by no 
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means contented with this decisioD, agreed to accept it. Not 
so the Russian Government, whose cue it was to treat it as a 
triumph of the French Emba^y at Constantinople. Immedi- 
ately after the decision was known, Comit Nesselrode wrote 
(January, 1853) to Baron Brannow: 'To the indignation of 
the whole Greek population, the hey of the Church of Bethle- 
hem has been made over to the Latins, ho as publicly to de- 
monstrate their religious supremacy in the Kaat.' Both 
Churches had beys ;' where, then, was the warrant for such a 
concluBion ? The sting lay elsewhere — in the practical denial, 
implied in the delivery of a key to the Latins, of the protec- 
torate over the Christians in Turhey, which the Eussian Gov- 
ernment had long before made up its mind to assert, and to 
enforce, as it soon appeared, at the point of the sword. 

To give weight to its representations, Bussia had moved 
up a considerable force at the end of 1S53 to the frontiers of 
Moldavia. This was followed in February by the appearance 
of Prince Menschikoff at Constantinople, with an imposing 
suite of naval and military officers. The language which he 
used to the Porte was of the most peremptory character — 'a 
mixture of angry complaints and friendly assurances, accom- 
panied with peremptory requisitions as to the Holy Places in 
Palestine, indications of some ulterior views, and a general 
tone of insistance, bordering at times onintimidation'— -(iorrf 
Stratford 4e Seddiffe to Xord Clarendon, 6th April). His 
demands, which assumed a definite shape a few days after- 
wards (19th April) in a note to the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
extended, as our Ambassador had foreseen, to questions of a 
much wider scope than the dispute about the Holy Places. 
That dispute, however, the Porte closed by the issue of two 
firmans at the beginning of May, by whicH all the points 
raised under it Were disposed of. 

That the discussion should end here, however, by no means 
met the views of the Eussian representative. He had come 
to Constanthkople to estort some engagement from the Porte 
which would enable his Gtovemment to assert a protectorate 
of the so-called Orthodox Church -within the Turkish Empire. 
Accordingly, on the 5th of May, he presented, on behalf _ of 
his Emperor, an ultimatum in the form of a note, accompanied 
by the draft of a proposed Convention, the studied generality 
of the terms used in which would have effected his object. 
This was seen through by the advisers of the Porte, and they 
accordingly decided to ti-eat the proposed Convention as in- 
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admissible. Just at ttiis moment a change took place in the 
Turkish Government, which had been forced on by Prince 
MenschikofF. He chose this crisis to press for an immediate 
reply, under the threat of breaking o3 his relations with the 
Porte. Resohid Pasha, the new Foreiga Minister, appealed 
for the delay of five or six days to enable him to give a reply 
on a matter of so raucb delicacy. This was refused, and an 
explicit answer demanded forthwith. The Ottoman Council 
met this discourteous refusal by a prompt decision not to en- 
tertain the proposed Conventioo. Immediately afterwards 
Prince MenschikofF quitted Constantinople ; the warlike 
preparations on the Turkish frontier were pressed on, and 
the Porte, in communicating what had passed to the great 
Western Powers, annoiinoed tbat, ' as a simple measure of 
prudence, it felt compelled to take measures of self-defence.' 

The admirable temper and discretion shown by the Otto- 
man Government throughout these discussions were calculated 
to enlist the sympathy of this country. When made aware 
of the Russian ultimatum, Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Secretary, in writing to Lord Stratford de Beddiffe, expressed 
the opiaion of our Government, that 'no sovereign having a 
proper regard for his own dignity and independence could 
admit proposals, which conferred upon another and more 
powerful sovereign a right of protection over his own sub- 
jects,' From such an admission it must follow, he added, 
that ' 14,000,000 of Greeks would henceforward regard the 
Emperor as their supreme protector, and their allegiance to 
the Sultan would be little more than nominal, while his own 
independence would dwindle into vassalage.' — (Despatch of 
31st May.) 

With the knowledge in their minda of the Emperor of 
Russia's fixed idea that the dissolution of the ' dying man,' 
which he had called Turkey upwards of eight years before 
(see ante, vol. i. p. 183), was now imminent,* our Government 
must have been blind indeed, not to have seen the danger 
which lurked in the vague language of the Convention pro- 
posed by Russia. They were as anxious as the Russians pro- 
fessed to be, to secure the Christian subjects of the Porte 
against the cruelty and oppression of .their Moslem fellow- 
subjects, and they could have little sympathy with a GoTern- 

' Tliis viewliad been repeatedly pressed in peiBon by the Emperor in intei^ 
views with Sir G. Hamilton Seymour, with whose reports of tf 
lions the public has long been toUiac, 
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ment which had 30 often abused its power. While, there- 
fore, supporting the Sultiin against an encroachment oo his 
independence, which might have led to results disastrous to 
the interests of England in the East, our Grovemment did 
not lose the opportunity of making the Poite aware, that the 
outrages perpetrated by Mussulman fanaticism on the Rayahs 
would no longer be tolerated by the Christian Powers. ' The 
Porte must decide,' our Ambassador wrote, on the 33nd of 
Jnne, to M. Pisaui, the chief interpreter to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, 'between the maintenance of an erroneous 
religious principle and the loss of the sympathy and support 
of his allies.' M. Pisani was instructed to point out the im. 
mense importance of this election, for the Porte must be well 
aware, ' (liat, without the hearty assistance of its Christian 
dependents, and the powerful sympathy and support of its 
Christian allies, the Turkish Empire must soon cease to exist.' 

By this time the patriotic spirit of the Turks, Christian 
no less than Moslem, was fairly aroused ; and the animosity 
to the Russians was still further inflamed, when in the begin- 
iiing of July two divisions of the Russian troops crossed the 
Pruth, and took possession of the Principalities. It mattered 
little, that Count Nesselrode announced this step to have 
been taken, ' not to wage war,' but to obtain material guar- 
antees for the concession by Turkey of demands which it had 
already declared were wholly inadmissible. It could only not 
be war, if Turkey were weak enough to yield to coercion. 
This it was in no mood to do ; and, grievously as her Chris- 
tian subjects had even recently been made to suffer under 
Moslem rule, neither in the Principalities nor elsewhere did 
they show any disposition to transfer their allegiance to the 
Czar, Such was the excitement, that only with the greatest 
difficulty the Western Powers were able to prevail on the 
Porte not to issue a counter-declaration of war. In return 
for yielding to their representatious, however, a Conference 
at Vienna of the four Great Powers was hurried on, in the 
hope of finding some pacific solution of the dispute. 

This Conference resulted in the Vienna Note, more tlian 
once referred to in the Prince's correspondence. The framers 
of that Note must have been strangely misled or must have 
had their acuteness singularly blunted by a desire for peace, 
to have assented to a document tainted to the core by the 
vagueness of language, the danger of which in the Conven- 
tion proposed by Prince Menschikoff had been so strongly 
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condemned. Had Russia the rig-lit, or had she not, to the 
protectorate of the Sultan's Greek subjects, was ihe substan- 
tial question at issue. Eussia asserted that she had, Turkey 
as strongly affirmed that she had not. Russia protested that 
this right was secured to her by the Treaty of Kainardii of 
1744; Turkey, on the other hand, pointed unanswerably to 
the language of that Treaty, in evidence of precisely the op- 
posite conclusion. What could any Kote avail, which left 
thia issue untouched, indeed, but which would certainly be 
called in aid by Russia hereafter, to support its own construc- 
tion of the Treaty of Kainardji? As it stood, the Note en- 
tirely suited the Russian policy. When submitted to the 
Turkish Government, however, they emphatically declined to 
adopt it, unless certain moiiifi cations were made in it, to 
make the Russian construction of its language for the future 
impossible. 

The Prince, it would appear, had little hope, looking to the 
constitution of the Conference, that it would lead to a satis- 
factory result. On the 31st. of September, he writes from 
Balmoral : 

' Dear Stockmar, — You will receive only two words from 
me, but accompanied by two interesting endosures, which will 
place you au courant with the unpleasant state of the Eastern 
question. They speak for themselves, and require no com- 
mentary from me. Meyendorff is the Vienna Cabinet. Louis 
Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, and cheap com. The 
Kin^ of Prussia is a reed shaken by the wind. We are 
paralysed through not knowing what our agent in Con- 
stantinople is or is not doing. The Divan has become 
fanatically warlike and headstrong, and reminds one of 
Prussia in 1806. The public here is furiously Turkish and 
anti-Russian. All this makes Aberdeen's bed not one of 



The Emperor of Russia, as might iiave been anticipated, 
refused to listen to any proposal to modify the Vienna Note ; 
on the other hand, the Turkish Government were equally 
peremptory in adhering to their position. In a weak hope 
still to patch up a peace, it was proposed that the Western 
Powers shoidd join in a guarantee to Turkey, that the Note 
should not hereafter be construed in a sense adverse to 
Turkey — a proposition, no doubt, prompted by reliance on the 
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Emperor of Russia's reiterated assurances, tliat he asked for 
nothing new, but only for a confirmation of rights under ex- 
isting treaties, Austria and Prussia, probably only too well 
awara of the Emperor's real views as to the extent of these 
rights, declined to join in this guarantee, and the proposal fell 
to tlie ground. Meanwhile, however. Count Wesselrode had, 
in a despatch (^th September) to Baton Meyendorff, the Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister, stated at great length the reasons of 
the Emperor for refusing to accept the modifications of the 
Note. This document opened theeyes of our Government to 
the fact, that the Eussian interpretation of this document waa 
directly at variance with that of the four Powers, and in a 
great measure confirmed the Turkish objections. It was there- 
fore impossible for England any longer to urge the Porte to 
sign the Note, unless at the same time both France and herself 
gave their assurance that they would be prepared to support 
the Turks by arms, in any future contest which might arise 
respecting its interpretation. 

In the letter (33rd September) in which the Earl of Aber- 
deen informed Her Majesty of the crisis which had thus been 
reached, he added, that the state of Constantinople had be- 
come very alarmiug, ' The war frenzy and fanaticism of tie 
Turks have passed all bounds, and threaten the safety of 
the Sultan and of the Christian inhabitants of the capitaL 
Under these circumstances, authority has been given to call 
up the English and French fleets for their protection. The 
Ambassadors have ah^ady agreed, each of them to summon 
two war steamers for this purpose. Unwilling as Lord Aber- 
deen has always been to agree to the gratuitous violation of 
the Treaty of 1841, he could not hesitate a moment when 
British life and property were at stake, as well as the personal 
security of the sovereign.' 

The misgivings of the Queen and Prince aa to the sincerity 
of the Czar s protestations had been thus most painfully con- 
firmed. Not an hour was lost in making Lord Aberdeen aware 
of their views as to the course now to be adopted. Her Maj- 
esty wrote : — 

'Balinoml, 2Btli September, 1863. 

' Lord Aberdeen's explanation of the preseut state of affaire 
throws an entirely new light upon the position of thequestion 
ia dispute. The Queen has also just seen Oouut Nesselrode's 
despatch, stating his reasons for the objections to the modi- 
fioatioos made in the Vienna Note. Hitherto Russia has 
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generally objected to any modification of what had been al- 
ready accepted by the Emperor as an ultimatum. 

' But since it appears, as Lord Aberdeen says, " that the 
Russian interpretation of the Vienna Note was directly at 
variance with that of the four Powers, and in a great measure 
confirmed the Turkish objections," Lord Aberdeen is perfectly 
rigbt in calling it "an act scarcely honest upon the part of 
England and France to ask the Porte to sign a Note jipon the 
strength of their interpretation, while they knew perfectly well, 
that this interpretation was entirely different from that put 
upon it by the Power to whom the Note was to be addressed." 

'From this moment, however, it becomes also obvious, 
that it wiU be fruitless further to attempt to settle the dis- 
pute by the " redaction " of Notes to be exchanged between 
Turkey and Bussia, or the choice of particular words and ex- 
pressions in public documents having for tbeir object to avoid 
earning the real objects in dispute. 

'It is evident that Russia has hitherto attempted to de- 
ceive us in pretending, that she did not aim at the acquisition 
of any new right, but recfoired only a satisfaction of honour, 
and a reaeknowledgment of the rights she already possessed 
by treaty, — and that she does intend, and for the first time 
lays bare that intention, to acquire new rights of interference, 
which the Porte does not wish to concede, and cannot concede, 
and which the European Powers have repeatedly declared she 
oughf not to concede. 

* Ought not the points of difference to be now prominently 
laid before our allies, and in conjunction with such as have 
either the honesty or the courage to avow the same opinion 
with ourselves, ought we not to point this out to Russia, with 
a declaration ^at such demands are unsupported by existing 
treaties, inadmissible by Turkey, if she has any regard for her 
independence, and inadmissible by the Powers, who have an 
interest and a duty to guard this independence, and that the 
continuance of the occupation of the Principalities, in order 
to extort these demands, constitutes an unwarrantable ag- 

f-ession upon Turkey, and infraction of the public law of 
urope? 
'If the views of Russia, for instance, with regard to 
" Modification III. of the Note " were to prevail, the extension 
of the advantages and privileges enjoyed by Christian com- 
munities in their capacity as foreigners to the Greeks generally, 
with the right granted to Russia to intercede for tbqm to this 
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effect, would simply make foreigners of ten millions of tlie 
subjects of the Porte, or depose the Sultan as their sovereign, 
putting the Emperor of Russia in his place.' ' 

Two days after this letter was written, the Prince wrote 
to Baron Stockraar. His letter is the more interesting, inas- 
much at this time a section of the English press had begnn to 
throw on him and his alleged Russian sympathies the blame 
of what they considered the undue forbearance of the Gtovern- 
ment with the a^ressive proceedings of the Czar : — 

'The Eastern complication has reached a new stage, 
"5'ii parle, il est perdu" said an antagonist, in the old 
French Chamber, of one of the Ministers. So has it been 
with Nesselrode, He has for the first time in the Note ea^H- 
cative which you have read assigned reasons why the Turkish 
modifications of the Vienna Note are unacceptable, and in 
doing so he has shown the cloven foot and let the eat out 
of the bag 1 He sees his mistake, and already Kisseleff, 
in Paris, is saying that the Note is not to be regarded as 
clKcial. 

'We can, however, no longer urge the acceptance of the 
Vienna Note, which has proved to be a trap set by Mejen- 
dorff through Buol ; we dare, moreover, no longer believe the 
protestations of the Emperor Nicholas, that the question at 
issue is a point of honour, an ultimatum which does not admit 
of change, a new acknowledgment of old rights. All that is 
at an end. 

'But how now to avoid an European war? For only with 
the most dishonourable cowardice on the part of the Powers, 
could the demands be conceded by them which are now set 
up. Austria indeed is capable of this moral degradation, and 
an Imperial visit, with orders, &c., can do much ; but we, I 
trust, will never sinlc so low, I cannot disguise from you, 
tliat the course of the whole affair has done Aberdeen infinite 
injury with the public, and the outcry against him and Claren- 
don will soon become loud, unjustly so; but the mass of man- 
kind judges only after the event. . . ■ 

'Aberdeen is quite right, and is to be honoured and ap- 
plauded for maintaining, as he does, that we must deal with 

« The arguroont indicated in tMs letter w 
ixSV by LoM Clarendon in a despatch to 
Petarabnig on the 80th of Septembev. 
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OUT enemies as honourable men, and deal honourably towards 
tliem ; but that is no reason why we should think they are so 
in fact; this is what he does, and maintains that it is rieht 
to do. ^ 

' The worst symptora of all is the danger to which Turkish 
fanaticism has akeady given rise in Constantinople. Our 
fleet ia under orders to run in there, should the lives of the 
Christian population or of the Sultan himself be in daoger; 
and four ships have accordingly sailed for the Bosphorus. The 
greater the tumult, the better are the Russians pleased. 
' Balmoral, ajtli Septemlier, 1353.' 

The same day the Prince wrote to the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburff: — 'We should enjoy the stay here greatly, were it 
not for the horrible Eastern complication. We are doing all 
we can to mauitain peace. An European war would be a 
terrible calamity. It will not do to give up all hope. Still 
what we have is small.' 
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randiim by tlin Prln™ on tke Bistcrn Qapatinn— Views of Lords aberaoen and Pal- 
Dierslon— Latter by Biopeniv of Eussin to Uib Qnesn— Her M^fsty's Reply— Loiil 
ofhlMseK. ' eeoj piD 8 

The hope of maintaimng peace waa growing rapidly fainter. 
Hitherto the Western Powers had been able by their repre- 
sentations to restrain the Turkish Divan from declaring war; 
but such was now the excitement among the Mussulman 
population at Constantinople and elsewhere, that this decisive 
step could no longer be averted. Time was everything to 
Russia. By the spring she would be able to bring an over- 
whelming force into the field to support the troops she had 
thrown into Wallachia. On the otber hand, it was ruin to 
Turkey, which had to bear the cost of what was in truth war, 
■without the opportunity of striking a blow before her adver- 
sary was reinforced. But if the gauntlet were once thrown 
down, what little chance might previously have been left of 
a peaceful adjustment — and it was very little — was too surely 
at an end. 

'Come soon, if you can,' the Prince writes to Baron Stock- 
mar, from Balmoral, on the 5th o£ October, ' Your counsel 
and support will be of extraordinary value to us 1 

'The Turks have declared war; what will the four Powers 
do ? By this our mediation policy is knocked on the head. 
We cannot look on and see the Porte destroyed by Russia ; 
active assistance is European war — if it succeeds, then fanat- 
ical oppression of the Christians in the East becomes in the 
ascendant ! To leave the Porte in the lurch is death to the 
Ministry, to declare war is not much else. Graham is here, 
the Cabinet meets in London to-morrow, we go south this day 
week, and shall be there on Friday.' 

Some months before, when he thought the Eastern ques- 
tion liltely to be satisfactorily settled, Lord Aberdeen, natu- 
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rally auxious for the repose which his advanced age demanded, 
had been ready to vacate his position in favour of Lord John 
Russell. He soon found, however, that this would lead to a 
break-up of the Cabinet. Lord Palmerston's determination 
never again to serve under Lord John Russell was well 
Iniown ; none of the Peelites would willingly do so, and some 
even of Lord Russell's old Whig supporters deprecated a 
change, which would place him at the head of affairs, A 
Reform Bill had been promised by the Ministry ; and this, 
which was Lord John Russell's favourite project, he wished to 
be in a position to introduce with all the authority of himself 
as Premier. But the public mind had been thoroughly di- 
verted by Eastern affiiirs from the subject of Reform, and 
these were now in a position which made retirement impos- 
sible for Lord Aberdeen with credit to himself or without 
injury to the Gtovernment. The matter was subsequently 
arranged for the time. Meanwhile, enough has been told to 
explain what is said by the Prince on the subject in the con- 
clusion of tlie same letter: 

' Lord John, bent upon being Prime Minister, has changed 
his ground for setting up bis claim that the Reform Bill ought 
to be brought forward by him as I'remier, and is now causing 
Aberdeen trouble on the Eastern question. He has already 
wanted to resign twice. . , . 

' Aberdeen is ready to go, but not to run away from the 
Eastern complication. The next few weelis will bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. . , . ' 

Both the French Gtovernment and our own still clung to 
the hope that an amicable termination of the dispute between 
the Czar and the Sultan might yet be reached. But they felt 
they could no longer withhold their material support from the 
latter, and accordingly authority was sent to our Ambassador 
at Constantinople (8th October), in concert with Admiral 
Dundas and his French colleague, to employ the combined 
fleets in whatever manner, or at whatever place, he might 
think necessary for defending the Turkish territory against 
direct aggression. If the Russian fleet came out of Sebas- 
topol, the fleets were then to pass through the Bosphorus into 
the Black Sea. 

In taking this step the Allies did at once too much and 
too little, — too much, in as far as they thus pledged them- 
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selves to deiend the Turkish territory, if attacted, without at 
the same time taking any guaiantees that the Turks would 
not provoke an attack, and 80 involve us in active war;_ too 
little, inasmuch as they did not put themselves in a position 
to prevent Russia from inflicting disaster in the Black Sea 
upon Turkey and its fleet. When informed of the decision 
of the Cabinet, the Queen, in writing to Lord Clarendon 
(11th October), expressed her misgivings about the step 
which liad been taken, 'It appears to the Queen, that we 
have taken on ourselves, in conjunction with France, all the 
risks of an European war, without having bound Turkey to 
any conditions with respect to provoking it. The 130 fanati- 
cal Turks constituting the Divan at Constantinople are left 
sole judges of the line" of policy to be pursued, and made 
cognisant at the same time of the fact that England and 
France have bound themselves to defend the Turkish terri- 
tory. This is entrusting them with a power which Parlia- 
ment has been jealous of confiding even to the hands of the 
British Crown. It may be a question, whether England 
ought to go to war for the defence of the so-called Turkish 
independence ; but there can be none, that, if she does bo, 
she ought to be the sole judge of what constitutes a breach 
of that independence, and have the fullest power to prevent 
by negotiation the breaking out of the war.' 

The state of affairs had now become so critical, that the 
stay of the Court at Balmoral was cut short, and the Court 
returned to Windsor Castle on the 14th of October. Next 
day the Priuce wrote to Baron Stoctmar : 

' We arrived here yesterday evening, all lively and well, 
and have also found our Osborne section of the children 
strong and blooming. As I believe it will please you to hear 
this, I mention it the first thing. 

'In politics we have also made some progress. The Cab- 
inet up to this time have maintained perfect harmony. 

' Aberdeen has unfortunately made concessions, which 
brino- us nearer war. . . . The business stands thus. Nego- 
tiations for the maintenance of peace were to have been at- 
tempted on the principle of the different Notes which had 
failed. Meanwhile the Porte declared war, and the fleets are 
now gone off to Constantinople, with directions " to protect 
the Turkish territory against any overt act of hostility b,{-~'--^ 
Turkey by sea." 
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'Home matters have hitherto been thrown hy the Foreign 
question entirely into the backgronnd. Still, Lord John's 
wish has been communicated to his colleagues, who, so far 
as I can leam, one and all deprecate the change, and would 
regard it as tantamount to a break-up of the Cabinet. The 
latest details on this point -were given to me at Holyrood 
yesterday by the Duke of Newcastle. 

' Now farewell; come when and as soon as you possibly can.' 

The Queen, on arriving at Windsor, found that Lord 
Aberdeen still hoped, almost in spite of hope, that a peace- 
able settlement could be obtained. The Emperor of Russia 
had recently declared at Olmtitz, that he sought no new right, 
privilege, or advantage, but solely the confirmation of tho 
legal stains quo. If he were sincere in this, there ought to 
be no difficulty in concluding a peace. The Emperor was re- 
ported to be depressed and out of spirits at the position in 
which he found himself. The four Great Powers bad de- 
clared him in the wrong ; they aU felt sore that the rash and 
unjustifiable invasion of the Principalities had brought them 
to the verge of ao European war, Prussia and Austria, 
moreover, had reason to dread a power so arbitrary in its de- 
mands and its manner of enforcing them by seizing what ter- 
ritory it pleased. If Moldavia, why not any other province, 
under the pretext of some equally unfounded claim ? Seeing 
the attitude adopted by England and France, the Emperor 
had within the last few days tried to engage Austria aod 
Prussia in a league, offensive and defensive, against them. 
Austria would have yielded, had Prussia done so ; but Prus- 
sia, under the firm guidance of Baron Manteuffe], refused. 
Thus the Emperor stood alone, with the public opinion of 
Europe arrayed against him, and two of its greatest Powers 
virtually pledged to support the Sultan by their whole com- 
bined strength. The prospect might well have made him 
pause ; but by this time the religious fervour of the Russians 
was roused in favour of what they deemed a crusade in sup- 
port of the true faith, and this element;, with others, more 
than outweighed the suggestions of policy and prudence. 

On the 19th of October the Prince again writes to Baron 
Stockmar : 

' No news have arrived from the East. The most impor- 
tant incident is, that Prussia has declined the offensive and 
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defensive alliance with Eussia against us and France, to which 
Austria, subject to Prussia's accession, had already assented. 
The Emperor Nicholas' journey to Berlin has thus missed its 
aim. Under these circumstances, Austria can scarcely expose 
itself to revolution from within, to bankruptcy, and the arma- 
ments of Turkey, Italy, France, and England, for the beaux 
^eux de VEmpereuT iHoolas, or for the sake of anticipated 
territorial aggrandisement in Servia, Bosnia, &c, 

' At home the most important fact is, that Lord John has 
declared to his chief, that he is satisfied the change at this 
moment would not be possible. . , . He will not lay the Re- 
form Bill before the Premier nowj but wait for the meeting 
of Parliament. . , , 

' The Palmerstonian stocks have gone up immensely, people 
saying, that if he had been at the Foreign Office, he would by 
his energy have brought Eussia to reason. 

*Our latest mediation scheme is not yet reduced to shape, 
and our relations to France have settled into an entente cor- 
dicde I ' 

Standing as we obviously were on the very briuk of a war 
ivith a Power of whose resources it was at preseut impossible 
to measure the extent, it became of the utmost moment to 
understand clearly for what we were to fight, and what were 
the substantial results to Europe and the world which would 
justify a struggle so vast in its proportions as this could not 
faQ to be. At such a time the anxiety of the Sovereign and 
of her bosom counsellor may be conceived ; and after their 
interviews, on returning from Scotland, with Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon, the Prince resorted to his usual plan of 
making clear the whole bearings of a subject to himself by 
reducing his ideas to writing. On the 31st of October he 
sent the following Memorandum to Lord Aberdeen for the 
consideration of himself. Lord Clarendon, and any of his col- 
leagues to whom he might like to show it. 

Memorandum for the Consideration of the Cabinet. 
' Windsor Caetle, 21st Oototer, 13S3. 

.'The questions involved in the Oriental dispute, and the 
motives which have guided and ought to guide the conduct 
of the European Powers, and of England in particular, are so 
complicated and interwoven, that it is very desirable to sep- 
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rtrate and d^oe them before we can judge of what will be 
the right future line of action on our part. 

' When Prince Menschikoff had obtained the concessions 
VThidi in our opinion Bussia was entitled to demand, and 
made new demands not bonie out by any Treaty, we declared 
these demands unjust aad untenable, and Turkey in the right 
in refusing compliance with them. 

' When Russia invaded the Principalities, for the avowed 
purpose of holding a pledge in hand, by which to coerce Tur- 
key into compliance, we declared this an infraction of Inter- 
national Law, and an act of unjustifiable aggression upon 
TurkCT-, and justifying the latter in going to war. We ad- 
vised her, however, at the same time to remain at peace. 

We took upon ourselves the task of obtaining from Russia 
by our negotiations a diplomatic settlement of the dispute, 
not involving the concessions which we had said Turkey 
ought not to make, and securing the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities. 

'These negotiations have hitherto been unattended with 
success. We have in the meantime sent orders to our fleet 
to protect and defend the Turkish territory from any Russian 
attack, 

'Throughout the transaction, then, we have taken dis- 
tinctly the part of Turkey as against Russia. The motives 
which have guided us have been mainly three ; 

' (1.) .We considered Turkey in the right, and Russia in 
the wrong; and could not see without indignation the unpro- 
voked attempt of a strong Power to oppress a weak one. 

' (2.) We felt the paramount importance of not allowing 
Russia to obtain in an underhand way, or by legal form, a 
hold over Turkey, which she woidd not nave ventured to seek 
by open conquest. 

'(3.) We are most anxious for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe, which coiild not fail to be endangered by 
open hostilities between Turkey and Bussia. 

'These motives must be pronounced just and laudable, 
and ought still to guide our conduct. By the order to our 
fleet, however, to protect the Turkish territory, and by the 
declaration of war, now issued by the Turks, the third and 

fierhaps most important object of our poli<y has been decided- 
y placed in jeopardy. In acting as auxiliaries to the Turks, 
we ought to be quite sure that they liave no object in view 
foreign to our duty and interests; that they do not drive at 
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war, whilst we aim at peace ; that they do not, instead of 
merely resisting the attempt of Russia to obtain a protector- 
ate over the Greek population incompatible with their own 
independence, seek to ohtain themselves the power of im- 
posing a more oppressive rule of two millious of fanatic Mus- 
sulmans over twelve millions of (Jhristians; that they do not 
try to turn the tables upon the weaker power, now that, 
backed by Eugland and France, they have themselves become 
the stronger. 

' There can be little doubt, and It is very natural, that the 
fanatical party at Constantinople should have such views ; but 
to engage our fleet as an auxiliary force for such purposes 
would be fighting against our owU interests, policy, and 
feelings- 

'From this it would result, that, if our forces are to be 
employed for any purpose, however defensive, as an auxiliary 
to Turkey, we must insist upon keeping not only the conduct 
of the negotiation, but also the power of peace and war, in 
our own hands, and that, Turkey refusing this, we can no 
longer take part for Tier. 

' It will be said that England and Europe have a strong 
interest, setting all Turkish considerations aside, that Con- 
stantinople and the Turkish territory should not fall into the 
hands of Eussia, and that they should in the last extremity 
even go to war to prevent such an overthrow of the balance 
of power. This must be admitted, and such a war may be 
right and wise. But this would be a war, not for the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Umpire, but merely 
for the interests of the European powers of civilisation. It 
ought to be carried on unshackled by obligations to the Porte, 
and will probably lead, in the Peace which must be the ob- 
ject of that war, to the obtaining of arrangements more con- 
sonant with the well-understood interests of Europe, of Chiis- 
tianity, liberty, and civilisation, than the reimposition of the 
ignorant barbarian and despotic yoke of the Mussulman over 
the most fertile and favored portion of Europe.' 

Next day I-ord Aberdeen told the Prince, that this Memo- 
randum had given him the greatest pleasure, and that it ex- 
pressed entirely his own opinion on the whole question. He 
had shown it to Lord Clarendon and Sir James Graham, who 
both agreed in it, and had then sent it to Lord John Russell, 
who returned it, saying, ' that he agreed very much with it.' 
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It was afterwards sent to Lord Palmerston, who e 
his views in a long letter to Lord Aberdeen a few days after- 
wards.' It was his opinion that, having once sent oui- squad- 
ron to support Turkey, we were now bound to see her safely 
through her quarrel, and at all hazards to maintain the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire. He scouted the idea that we 
should make the war the means for securing from the Porte 
such a recognition of the rules of European civilisation in re- 
spect to the treatment of her Cliristian subjects as the Prince 
foresaw would, unlesa granted and acted upon, be the fruitful 
source of future disquiet and warfare in Earope. ' It is said,' 
he wrote, 'that the Turks are reawakening the dormant fa- 
naticism of the Mussulman race, and that we ought not to be 
the helping instruments to gratify such bad passions. I be- 
lieve these stories about awakened fanaticism to be fables in- 
vented at Vienna and St. Petersburg; we have had no facta 
stated in support of them.' Putting a construction on the 
concluding sentence of the Memorandum ikr beyond what it 
will bear, Lord Palmerston fiirther said, that it points at ' ex- 
pelling from Europe the Sultan and his two millions of Mus- 
sulman subjects,' and he then goes on to the assumption that 
* a reoonstruotion of Turkey means neither more nor less than 
its subjection to Russia, direct or indirect, immediate or for a 
time delayed,' 

Lord Aberdeen had little difficulty in disposing of Lord 
Palmerston's denial of what the fanaticism of the Turks Jiad 
done and was likely to do : 

'Notwitlistandmg the faTourable opinion eniertaincd by many,' lie states, 
in replying to Lord PaJmerBtfln on the 4tli of Rovember, ' it is difficult to 
beliese in the improvement of tlie Turks. It 13 trae, tliat under the preBsnra 
of the moment benevolent decrees may be iasned, but these, escept ander the 
eye of some Foreign Ministei', are entirely neglected. Thdf whole system U 
radically vicious and inhamnn. 1 do not r^er to fables which may be in- 
vented at St. Petersburg or Vienna, but to numerous despatches of Lord 
Stratford himself, and of our own consuls, who describe a frightful picture of 
lanless opprrasiou. and cruelty. This is so true, tliat if the war should con- 
tinue, and the Turkish armies meet nith disaster, we may expect to see the 
Christian populations of the Empire rise against their oppressors ; and in 
such a case, it could scarcely be proposed to employ the BriOsh force in the 
Levant to assist in compelling their return andec a Mahommedan yoUe.' 

In any case, though we had sent our fleet to the Bos- 
phorus, we had done so reserving to ourselves complete free- 
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dom for farther negotiation witli a view to peace. If, -wMle 
we were labourmg for this, the Turks should be obstinately 
bent on war, 'thea,'he added, 'I confess I ana not disposed 
to sacrifice our freedom of action, and to permit ourselves to 
be dragged into war by a Government which has not the re- 
quisite control over ita own subjects, and is obliged to act un- 
der the pressure of popular dictation,' The Ottoman Gov- 
ernment had declared war in opposition to the remonstrances 
of our Ambassador ; and if we were now to go into war along 
with them, we must see that we did so for ends which we 
could justify to ourselves in the face of Europe. Lord Aber- 
deen concluded thus ; 

'I should be perfectlj prepared to oppose, even to the extremity of 
war, &e possession by Russia of ConBtantiiiople and the Dardanelles, with 
the approaches to the Mediteiranean ; and I tbink that this decision would 
be jusHfied by Br^lish and by European interests. It Ja true that the Em- 
peror of Russia has invariablj declared that he entertains no such projects, 
aud that he would regret any such proposiHoa ; but if a contest should arise 
ou this ground, it woald probahly erabmce other objects than the security of 
Turitiah dominion. It is difBoiilt to say into whose hands these territories 
would ultunately fall ; but whoever might profit by the result, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Turks would disappear, never more to return to a soil upon 
which, in the face of Christendom, they have been ao long established.' 

The Manifesto to his subjects, issued by the Emperor of 
Rassia a few days afterwards (1st November), augured ill for 
any amicable settlement. It contained the astounding state- 
ment that ' even the chief Powers of Europe had sought in 
vain by their exhortations to shake the blind obstinacy of the 
Ottoman Government,' while the fact was, that these Powers 
had supported that Government in its demand for modifica- 
tions of the Vienna Note. The Manifesto charged the Porte 
with breach of treaties, with issuing a proclamation ' filled 
with lying accusations against Russia,' and so leaving the 
Emperor no alternative but to compel it by force of arms 'to 
respect treaties,' and to give ' reparati<Sa for the insults with 
which it has responded to our most moderate demands, and 
to our legitimate solicitude for the defence of the Orthodox 
Faith in the East, professed also by the people of Russia.' 

Simultaneously with the preparation of this Manifesto, the 
Emperor addressed an autograpli letter to our Queen, full of 
surprise that there should be any misunderstanding between 
Her Majesty's Government and his own as to the affairs of 
Turkey, and appealing to Her Majesty's 'good faith' and 
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' wisdom ' to decide between them. This letter was at oncii 
submitted by the Queen to Lord Clarendon, for his and Lord 
Aberdeen's penisal, and opinion as to the answer to be re- 
turned. When this had been obtained, Her Majesty replied 
on the 14th of November. The following passage, ■which 
alone it is necessary to translate from the original French, 
answered the appeal in very explicit terms : 

' Being heartily anxious. Sire, to discover what could have 
produced this painful misunderstanding, my attention has 
been naturally drawn to Article '? of the IVeaty of Kainardji ; 
and I am bound to state to your Majesty, that having con- 
sulted the persons here best qualified to form a judgment 
upon the meaning to be attached to this Article, and after 
having read and re-read it myself, with the most sincere de- 
sire to be impartial, I have arrived at the conviction, that this 
Article is not susceptible o£ the extended meaning which it 
has been sought to attach to it. All your Majesty's friends, 
like myself, feel assured, that you would not have abused the 
power which would on such a construction have been accorded 
to you ; but a demand of this kind could hardly be conceded 
by a Sovereign who valued his own independence, 

'Moreover, I will not conceal from your Majesty the pain- 
ful impression produced npon me by the occupation of the 
Principalities. For the last four months this has caused a 
general commotion in Europe, and is calculated to lead to 
ulterior events, which I should deplore in common with your 
Majesty. But as I know that your Majesty's intentions 
towards the Porte are friendly and disinterested, I have every 
confidence, that you will find means to give expression and 
effect to them, so as to avert those grave dangers, which, I 
assure you, all my efforts will be directed to prevent. The 
impartial attention, with which I have followed the causes, 
that up to this time have led to the failure of all attempts at 
conciliation, leaves me with the firm conviction that there 
exists no real obstacle Vhich cannot be removed or promptly 
surmounted with your Majesty's assistance.' 

Before Her Majesty's letter was despatched, it was of 
course submitted to Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon, and was 
by them ' thought excellent,' It was known in St, Petersburg 
that a letter had been written to the Queen of England. Wor 
was it long before our Ambassador there heard how much the 
Emperor had been mortified by the tenor of the reply. He 
regretted ' that he had not followed Nesselrode's advice and 
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kept dear of politics in his letter, for the Queen bad in fact 
gone heart and soul with lier Ministry.' Count Nesselrode 
■was very anxious to leam from our Ambassador, if he knew 
the contents of the Queen's reply. To him as well as to his 
other informant, Sir Hamilton Seymour conld only answer, 
that he did not. ' These correspondences,' he added, 'between 
Sovereigns are not regular according to our Constitutional 
notions ; but aU I can say is, that if Her Majesty were called 
upon to write upon the Eastern affair, she would not require 
her Ministers' assistance. The Queen understands all these 
questions as well as they do.' , wl 

The day after this reply was sent off {15th November) the 
Prince writes to Baron Stockmar from Windsor Castle : 

' The Eastern complication becomes every day more dan- 
gerous, and the chances grow less and less of escape from an 
European war. Still all our energies will be directed to thia 

' We had made some way, when this new Manifesto of the 
Emperor, full of insolence and falsehood, throws ns back 
where we were ; it was the same tefore OlmUtz with Nessel- 
Tode's kote expUeative. In short, overp document from the 
Russian Chancery has proved to be Russia's worst enemj;. _ 

' The Emperor has written to Victoria with an exposition 
of his case, has again talked of his word of honour, and on 
this ground besought her "(?e juger entre lui et le gouverne- 
ment Anglais." Victoria has sat in judgment, but her judg- 
ment must go against her Imperial brother, and I hope in 
a way to make him feel that some amends to honour are 
still due.' 

The Prince a few days alterwards (S?th Ko\-eraber) again 
wrote to the Baron : 

' The prospects of a peaceful settlement in the East do 
not improve. Lord Stratford fulfils his instructions to the 
letter, but he so contrives, that we are constantly getting 
deeper into a war policy. Six weeks ago Palmerston and 
I>ord John carried a resolution that we should give notice that 
an attack on the Turkish fleet by that of Russia would be met 
by the fleets of England and France. Now the Turkish steam- 
ships are to cross over from the Asiatic coast to the Crimea, 
and to pass before Sebastopol ! This can only be meant to 
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insult the Eussian fleet, and k) entice it to come out, in order 
thereby to make it possible for Lord Stratford to bring our 
fleet into collision with that of Russia according to his former 
instructions, and BO to make an European war certain. Of 
course this is merely surmise ; still there are under-currents 
without end. . . . The consequence is a set of measures, 
which the late Lord Liverpool would have called "neither 
here nor there." 

'Louis Napoleon shows by far the greatest statesmanship, 
which is easier for the individual than for the many ; he is 
moderate, but firm ; gives way to vis even when his plan is 
better than ours, and revels in the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages he derives from the alliance with us. . . . 

' Now, however, I must conclude. I should like to have 
written as to the Eeform question, but cannot manage to do 
s<) to-day. Lord John's plan has gone through committee 
with some modifications, and its principle will be accepted by 
the Cabinet. Whether Lanadowne will resign, if things come 
to closer quarters, I do not know— perhaps Palmerston counts 
upon his doing bo.' 

On the 16th of December the political world was startled 
by the announcemect that Lord Palmerston had resigned. 
On the 36th, it learned that his resignation had been with- 
drawn, and that peace was once more restored in the Cabi- 
net. It was at tfiis time that the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope by a squadron, which had run out from Sebas- 
topo! for the purpose, realised all that had been apprehended 
as likely to result from sending the combined fleet to the 
Boaphorus, where its presence was a defiance to Russia, but 
futile to prevent a serious disaster to Turkey. The incidents 
to which these events gave rise are fully told in the Prince's 
letters to his friend at Cbburg. On the 23rd of December he 
writes from Windsor Castle : 

'My last letter had not long been despatched, when Pai- 
merston's resignation took place. Since then the state of poli- 
tics here has been quite insane (toll). ... No one will beUeve 
the true cause of his retirement — his dislike of Lord John's 
plan of Reform ; and treachery is everywhere the cry. It is 
the Eastern question that has turned him out, and Court in- 
trigues 1 Vncle Jkopold and I have been his enemies. . . . 
Even ,iyoM are. attacked. "Baion Stockmar, we are glad to 
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hear, is in perfect health, and in assiduous attendauco upon 
the Prince Consort." 

' The defeat of the Turks at Sinope, upon our element — 
ths sea — ^has made the people furious ; it is ascribed to Aber- 
deen having been bought over by Russia, and Palmerston is 
the only English Minister. . . . What you will chiefly marvel 
at is, that after all this, Palmerston Is again anxious to join 
the Cabinet, and has opened negotiations with this view, 
maintaining that his resignation has not yet been officially 
aooepted, and that Aberdeen and his colleagues are not in- 
disposed to admit him again, if Lord John, who is mortally 
offended, will give way. Palmerston has manifestly repented 
the step, for he hoped that Lord Lansdowne, who has now 
made up his mind to stay, would go out with him, and that 
the whole Ministry would be blown into the air. . . . Palmer- 
ston will now give up his objections to Reform, " for Lord 
Lansdowne's sake," and from a patriotic desire to save Eng- 
land's honour in the East. One almost fancies oneself in a 
lunatic asylum,' 

Four days later (31'th December), the Prince calls his 
friend's attention to the attacks upon himself as the cause 
of Lord Palmerston having left the Ministry, that had begun 
to be industriously propagated, and which bore a suspicious 
resemblance to the charges of the same nature which had 
been insinuated at the end of 1851 : 

'Dear Stockmar, — Palmerston is once more installed. 
This is the result of the efforts of the Peelites in the Cabi- 
net, and especially of the Duke of Newcastle. It was said, 
the Ministry could not hold together without him, and he 
is the only Minister in whom the country reposes confidence I 

' The defeat at Sinope has made the people quite furious^ 
treachery is the cry, and, guided by a irieadly hand, the 
whole press has for tlie last week made " a dead set at the 
Prince " (as the English slang phrase goes). My unconstitu- 
tional position, correspondence with Foreign Courts, dislike 
to Palmerston, relationship to the Orleans family, interfer- 
ence with the army, &c., are depicted as the causes of the de- 
cline of the State, the Constitution, and the nation, and in- 
deed tiie stupidest trash is babbled to the public, so stupid, 
that (as they say in Coburg) you would not give it to the 
pigs to litter in. 

V07,. n. — 19 
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' Now Palmerston is again in his seat and all is quiet. 
The best of the joke is, that, because he went out, the Oppo- 
sition journals extolled him to the skies, in order to damage 
the Ministry, and now the Ministerial journals have to do so, 
in order to justify the reconciliation (?). ... I fear the 
whole affair will damage the Ministry seriously. Palmerston 
gulps down, it is true, all his objections to the Beform Bill 
(which is to be altered in none of its essentials), but he will 
lead the world to believe that it is to him concessions have 
been made. 

' Mean-while, we are getting nearer and nearer war, and I 
entertain little hope of its being averted. The Emperor of 
Russia is manifestly quite mad. We shall now be compelled 
to take possession of the Black Sea, so as to prevent further 
disasters like that of Sinope, and he may very well regard 
this as a war measure, and himself declare war ; or it may 
be brought on any day by the fleets coming into collision. 
God be merciful to' the world, if it come to this ! . . .' 

Rcening the painful subject of the calumnious attacks 
upon the Prince, wfiich were continued from this time till 
Pirlument met in February, for another chapter, let us close 
this by a letter of a most characteristic kind addressed by 
him to Lord Granville a few weeks before. A proposal had 
been set on foot in the City for erecting a statue of the Prince 
in commemoration of the Great Exhibition, and had given 
rise to much discussion. From notoriety of this kind the 
P mce shrank with peculiar sensitiveness ; still, there were not 
wanting hints in the press from tlie class of publicists, who 
know people better than tliose people know themselves, that 
he was himself the instigator of the movement. Some of his 
friends thought that it would be well for him to make a pub- 
lic protest against the proposed statue. As, however, he had 
never been consulted, and did not even know to whoni he 
could address his protest, he felt that it would be officious 
and uncalled for. 

' My dear Lord Granville, — Many thanks for your letter, 
evincing such kind interest in what concerns inc. 

' I did not see the letter in The Times; but I read yes- 
terday's leading article, which led me at once to considera- 
tions similar to those which struck you. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent to me that the Lord Mayor started the plan chiefly as 
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the means of bringing' bitoself into notice, after other Mayors 
Lad g-one to Paris, taken the lead in education, &c. ; and that 
Th& Times is attaoldng the plan chiefly to hit the Lord 
Mayor, as it had hit his predecessors. My unfortunate per- 
son will thus probably become their battle-ground ; and al- 
though the first article of The Times is civil, its music gener- 
ally goes on crescendo, and the next may be purposely ofEen- 
sive, and meet with shouts of applause from a portion of the 
audience. 

' Still, I do not see how I can with any dignity or respect 
for myself take notice of the squabble, and ciy out for mer- 
cy, or to whom I could write such a letter as you suggest. I 
have never been consulted in any way in the matter, and the 
people have a perfect right to subscribe for and erect a mon- 
ument in remembrance of the Great Exhibition; nor could I 
volunteer to say, " You must not connect it in any way with 

' T can say, with perfect absence of humbug, that I would 
much rather not be made the prominent feature of such a 
inonuinent, as it would both disturb my quiet rides in Rotten 
Row to see my own face staring at me, and if (as is very lilfe- 
ly) it became an artistic monstrosity, like most o£ our monu- 
ments, it would upset my equanimity to be permanently ridi- 
culed and laughed at in effigy. 

' The Times' argument, however, that it would be prema- 
ture to place a statue to me, is of no great force in this in- 
stance, as I suppose it is not intended to recognise gener;d 
merits in me, which ought yet to be proved, and might pos- 
sibly be found wanting on longer acquaintance, but rather to 
c-ommemorate the fact of the Exhibition of 1851, over which 
I presided ; which fact will remain unaltered were I to turn 
out a Nero or a Caligula. 

' As in all cases of doubt what to do, it is generally safest 
to do nothing, 1 think it better to remain perfectly quiet at 
present. If I were officially consulted, I should say, "Mark 
the corners of the building by permanent stones, witli inscrip- 
tions containing ample records of the event, and give the 
surplus money to the erection of the museums of art and 
science." 

" ' Believe me, &c. 

(Signed) ' Albeet. 

' Windsor Castle, Srd NoTcmber, 18S3.' 
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era of tbe Mlnlstiy aall of the (^posiUon— Tho Oalnmnlea wase. 

' He tbat will not be patient of slander must procure himaeH 
a chair out of this -world's circle,' was a saying of tlie great 
Lord Burghley. The Prince had already bad his full shave of 
the misrepresentation to which eminence is always liable. He 
had borne it without a murmur; but he was now to have his 
' patience of slander ' put to the fullest test. 

On the announcement of Lord Palmerston's resignation, 
some of the journals conspicuous for their admiration of that 
statesman's talents began to throw out insinuations in various 
forms that the Prince had used his position to control the ac- 
tion of tbe Groveroment, and to advance the interests of for- 
eigQ dynasties to the prejudice of England. The folly of 
these charges was at least equal to their malignity. The jour- 
nalist who could say of the Prince-— aa, however, was said — 
that he was the chief agent of ' the Austro-Eelgian-Coburg- 
Orleana clique, the avowed enemies of England, and the sub- 
servient tools of Russian ambition,' might have been thought, 
by his very language, to have forfeited all claim to a moment's 
consideration. For he asked tbe British people to believe 
that the man, of whose intelligence and pure feeling they 
had long had experience, was foolish enough and heartlciss 
enough to imperil the interests of his Queen, of bis children, 
and of the country of his adoption, for the sake of distant 
relatives, and of dynasties with which the well-known tenor 
of his political opinions had again and again shown that he 
was in no sympathy. What, too, must all our Grovernments 
have been about, that such an influence could have been pos- 
sible, or that there could have been a shadow of truth in the 
further charge, that 'our foreign policy was mainly directed 
by the Prince Consort ? ' 
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The voice whicTi gave utterance to these charges was the 
same voice which had made itself heard at the end of 1851. 
Again the suggestion was made, that now as tlien the resig- 
nation of Lord PalmeretoE was due to ' an influence behind 
the throne.' The coincidence was at least remarkable ; not 
the less so, that when Lord Palmerston withdrew his resigna- 
tion, the journals known to support his views immediately 
changed their tone with respect to the Prince and to the 
Court. But the outcry which had been raised was now taken 
up by others. It was gravely put forward as a great political 
crime, that the Prince was occasionally present at the inter- 
views between the Queen and her Ministers, tliat the Queen 
discussed political questions with bim, that he ventured to 
have opinions on matters of policy foreign and domestic, and 
that these had weight in guiding and strengthening the 
opinions of Her Majesty. As if the Sovereign must not by 
the very instincts of nature lean for counsel, in the continuous 
care of her Idngdom, upon her nearest and surest friend, and 
that friend a Privy Councillor, subject to the same rules as 
her Ministers, and liable to the same penalties I An active 
correspondence with foreign courts was alleged to be kept up 
by tlie Prince, with the view of defeating the policy of Her 
Majesty's responsible advisers, and thus secrets of state, it was 
said, ceased to be secret, where it was most important they 
should not be known. No effort was spared by the class of 
politicians whose cue it was to injure tbe monarchy, or to re- 
sent upon the Prince their personal or political dislikes, to in- 
fluence public opinion to his prejudice. They were so far 
successful, that, as was said at tbe time by the Spectator — a 
paper then distinguished for the breadth and independence of 
its views — ' a whisper, which was first insinuated for party 
purposes, has grown into a roar, and a constructive hint has 
sivelled into a positive and monstrous fiction. . . . The story, 
not only told in all parts of England a day or two ago, but by 
some believed, was, that Prince Albert was a traitor to his 
Queen, that he bad been impeached for high treason, and, 
finally, that on a charge of high treason he had been arrested 
and committed to the Tower ! ' 

How the Prince bore up under imputations, which, though 
he might despise them, were especially painful to him, after 
all he had done to win the confidence of this country, will best 
be shown by his correspondence. To Baron Stockmar he 
wrote, on tlie 7th of Janu;iry, 1854 : — 
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'Dear Stockmar, — Physicallj we are all ivell, except a 
catarrh on my part. Morally, in this new year, as in the old, 
we have a T?or!d of torment. 

' The attacks upon me continue with unioterrupted vio- 
lence, only with this difference, that the Radical press has 
given them up, and the Protectionist papers now vie with 
each other in the unscrupulous falsehoods and vehemence with 
which they persevere ia them. There is no kind of treason 
to the country of which I have not been guilty. All this must 
he borne tranquilly until the meeting of Parliament on the 
31st, when Aberdeen and John Russell are prepared to under- 
take my defence. 

' The Eastern question makes no progress for the better, 
and war in spring is becoming every day more probable. 

' The Cabinet is now at one about the Reform measure, 
and Palmerston has accepted the wJiole Bill ! Louis Napoleon 
and he are the idols of the public, " the favourites for the 

Again, on the 1 1th of January, he writes : — 

'I will write you only one word about the unceasing at- 
tacks upon me in the press here, which have really reached 
an incredible height. I do this in no spirit of petty com- 
plaint over what I am quite able to bear calmly and in re- 
liance on my good conscience, but only to keep you au coii- 

' Parliament meets on the 31st, and till then not the least 
notice will be taken of all that has been said ; but it will then 
come in all probability to an ^lairaissemmt, should those who 
stab in the dark not be afraid of an open conflict. My healtJi 
is tolerable ; I am somewhat teased with rheumatic pains in the 
shoulder and with catarrh. 

'I enclose the Daily iVewja' leading article of to-day.' I 
miss you terribly at times like these, when a talk with you 
would do me so much good.' 

> This article prooeadad on tha assumption, Bint all tho ohBi^ea agoinst the 
Prince were well fonndaci. It notnowledgad Ms ' many eslJniabie and amia- 
ble qualitlaa,' bnt with a aagacity, whioh flie readers of this work can appra- 
data fof tbemBelves, it adds: 'We never expected that, educatad as he nas 
been, oonneotoi as ha is by family tiee, he evsr oould be broucht to feel and 
aet as an English Liberal.' He is aflanvarda spoken of as ' a Prinoe -who has 
breathad from childhood the e.\v of Oourta tninted by the imaginative sarvility 
of Goethe — who has baan indoctrinated in earlv manhood in tha stationary or 
retrograde political prindplos of the soliool of Niabnhi' and Savigny 1 ' 
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It was impossible for Her Majesty not to feel deeply the 
injustice of attacks upon the Piince so utterly without foun- 
dation, but so mischievous in their aim. 'In attacking the 
Prince,' she wrote (4tli January, 1854) to Lord Aberdeen, 
'who is one and the same with the Queen herseSf, the throne 
is assailed ; and she must say, she little expected that any 
portion of her subjects would thus requite the unceiising 
labours of the Prince.' 

In replying to this letter. Lord Aberdeen said : 

' It is much to he desived that som* 
in. Parlitunent, ivliere bj being treated ii 
aUj stopped. 

' ll cannot be denied, that tbe position of the Prinee is somewhat anoai- 
aiouB, and has aot been, specially provided for by the Conatitntion ; bnt tlie 
ties of natnre and tbe dictates of common sense are more pomerfni itian 
Constitutional fictions ; and Lord Aberdeen can only saj, that he has aJwaja 
considered It as an inestimable blessing, that your Majesty Bbould possess 60 
able, BO aealous, and so diwnterested an adyiser. . , . 

'The Prince has now been 60 long before the eyes of tbe whole countij, 
bia conduct ia so invariably devoted to the pubhc good, and hia life so per- 
fectly nnattQCkable, that Lord Aberdeen has not the slightest apprehension 
of any serious consequences aiising fi.'oni these contemptible exhibitions of 
malevolence and faotlou.' 

It was natural that the Queen should, like the Prince, long 
for the presence of Baron Stoclimar, the friend and counsellor 
of her youth. The state of his health, however, made a joui-- 
ney to England impossible. In wiitiiig to him, on the 19th 
of January, Her Majesty said: 

'That you should be absent when we are tried in the 
basest and most disgraceful manner, and when the Prince has 
been badgered for four weeks by the Ultras of both parties, is 
very unfortunate. The Prince treats it with contempt, but 
with his keen and very high feeling of honour, he is wounded, 
hwrt, and outraged at the attack on his honour, and is looking 
very ill, though his spirits do not fail him. But coming as it 
does at a moment of such intense political anxiety, when this 
country is on the verge of a. war and anything but prepared 
for it, it is overwhelming, and depresses, us sadly, . . . Aber- 
deen is idl kindness, and so are the other Ministers, and I am 
told that the reaction will be stronger than an;^ attack could 
be, — that the country is as loi/al as ever, only a Hide mad. . . . 
If brought forward in Parliament, they say (the Government 
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does) that things could be put and explained 

would elicit universal satisfttction and enthusiasm. But the 

uncertainty o£ all this is harassing.' 

Ill though he was, so ill, that writing was ' a torture to 
him,' Barou Stockmar wrote to the Prince, on the 5lh of 
January, a letter, in which he left untouched no branch of the 
questions raised by the traducers of his beloved pupil." 

'Mj dear and honoured Prince,' he said, 'first let me offer 
jou my most hearty wishes for the new year. 

, ' . . ■ Thankful as I am to you for the political news you 
have Bent me, such is their rhapsodical character, that they do 
not admit of my taking such a survey of the connection of 
cause with effect as to enable me to form a proper judgment. 
As to Aberdeen, 1 am at a loss what to think. He seems to 
me to be peculiarly unlucky. I can quite linderetand why his 
seamanship, which might have been fully equal to dealing 
with storms on an inland sea, is not suiBoient for the open 
ocean. His friend Nicholas was his worst enemy. ■ He had 
before him the task of abandoning the old traditional policy, 
out of wbicli Time had sucked the marrow, and of initiating 
a new and vigorous one, which had in it the potentiality of 
development and endurance. But for this something was 
requisite, which lie had not,^(Ae prodvctive energy which can 
develop a great luminova thought.^ Some extenuation of 
Lord Aberdeen's failure, Stockmar adds, was to be found in 
the fact, that ' he found the Foreign policy of the country in 
a state of disgraceful confusion,' for which Stockmar thoughf, 
Lord Palmers ton was to blame. 

_ Passing then to the personal question adverted to by the 
Prince, he says: 'The reproach now levelled against the 
Court, with all the violence of the most ignorant rudeness, of 
following a dynastic policy, is a most mischievous invention.' 
Whence it began the Baron was not left to surmise, for the 
assertion was made to himself by Lord Palmerston soon after 
the coup-d'etat. 'As I could judge whether the accusation 
was well founded or not, better than any man in England, I 
laughed it to scorn as devoid of all reality, and as the offspring 
of wounded self-esteem.' The revival of the charge, Stock- 
mar continues, had led him to consider how it could come to 

sit may be well n^am 
Prinoo and Baron Stoilim; 
In Ms work, ai-o in Gorn 
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have been bo widely entertained. 'People,' he says, 'imagined 
that, intimately related as she was to the Orleans family, the 
Queen would resist a friendly alliance with the new head of 
the French Govermnent,' and that this ' might prove a etmn- 
bliug-block in the way of that sound policy towards France, 
which in the present juncture it was incumbent on England 
to pursue.' But as the Queen, he adds, ' without prejudice to 
the warmth of her feelings of kinship, showed a remarkable 
moderation and discretion in her official intercourse with the 
chief of the French, and allowed no personal feelings to inter- 
fere in any way with her political relations towards France, 
nothing, not even of the most trivial kind, occurred to realise 
the anxiety of those who entertained these apprehensions.' 
Nevertheless, they were kept up, and talked about in a cer- 
tain political circle. Then came the marriage, in 1853, of 
King Leopold's eldest son with the second cousin of the 
Emperor of Austria, which was seized upon as an iodication 
of Coburg sympathy with Absolutism. Some of the political 
doctrines held by King Leopold, and of which lie had made 
no secret when recently in England, the Baron also conjectured 
had been construed in the same sense, and worked to the 
prejudice of the King's nephew, 'as the mass of people 
cannot know how essentially different in some respects are 
the political opinions of the uncle and nephew, . . . But I 
have gone far enough,' the Baron adds, ' with my conjectures 
as to causes with reference to tlie past. The next and most 
important thing is the present, the question, what is now to 
be done ? ' 

The opening paragraphs of the vigorous Constitutional 
essay — for it was no less,— which follows, speak volumes both 
for the writer and the peraoa addressed. How little could 
those whose calumnies gave the occasion for Stockmar's 
remarks have divined the high principles which governed the 
lives of both ! It was thus he addressed a Prince, who has 
been accused of aversion to those who did not treat the 
Queen and himself vdth 'acquiescence and subserviency of 
demeanour and conduct : ' ' 

' Although you have up to this time let fall nothing which 
would enable me to form any conclusion as to your thoughts 
aiid fcolinga in iiis struggle, and your demeanour under these 

" Lord Palmereloti's Lifo, ii. 349. 
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attacks, stili I cannot -wish, hard as you may baye been Lit by 
them, that you should have been spared this experience. 

'You could not marry the Queen of England without 
meaning, and without being bound, to become a political sol- 
dier. A mere garrison life, however, never makes a soldier, 
and, some housrfiold disagreeables apart, you have led hither- 
to nothing but a peaceful, comfortable, pampering, and ener- 
vating garrison life, in which a pedantic overestimate of ma- 
terial and personal matters may no doubt flourish, but never 
the manly thinking, the vigorous feeling, which alone wUi 
stand the test, when brought into confict with the actual 
perils of life. It is only in war, under its threatened or real 
wounds and bruises, that a real soldier is formed. 

'But to the point. Even in England all that ia generally 
known is the position of the Throne towards the Legislature. 
Its position in government proper, — in the Cabinet towards 
the responsible Ministers, has (especially since 1830) fallen 
more and more into an obscurity, which leads to misconcep- 
tions, and from them to absurd mischievous assertions, which 
are incompatible with the subsistence of Constitutional Mon- 
archy. As the rights of the Grown in England are assured, ■ 
more by the traditions of ancestry and usage than by written 
laws, their continuance in their integrity is continually men- 
aced, and .Constitutional Monarchy has since 1830 been con- 
stantly in danger of becoming a pure Ministerial Government, 
In theory one of the first duties of Ministers is to protect and 
preserve intact the traditional usages of Rciyal prerogative. 
But, if they do not fulfil their duty, — what then ? Are we to 
allow crack-brained sciolists in politics to deny to the Crown 
the right and power to keep Ministers to the fulfilment of 
their duty ? — and not to suffer the Crown, and with it the 
entire commonweal, to come to destruction ? And, in fact, 
again and again since the Eeform Act we have had Ministers, 
who, in defending the most unquestionable Crown rights, have 
shown nothing but lukewarmness, timidity, and above all that 
iru^droitness, which comes from want of good will, 

' The old Tories, who, before the Reform BiU, were in 
power for fifty years, had a direct interest in upholding the 
prerogatives of the Crown, and they did uphold them manful- 
ly, although the Hanoverian Kings, by their immoral, politi- 
cally exceptionable, dynastic or private wishes and interests, 
made the task anything but an easy one. As a race, these 
Tories have died out, and the race, which in the present day 
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bears their name, ore Bimply degenerate bastards. Our 
WhigE, again, are nothing but partly cOEScicuB, partly uncon- 
scious Eepublicans, who stand in the same relation to the 
Throne as the wolf does to the lamb. And these Whigs 
must have a natural inclination to push to extremity the con- 
stitutional fiction — which,' although imdoubtedly of old stand- 
ing, is fraught with danger — that it is unconstitutional to in- 
troduce and make use of the name and person of the irre- 
sponsible Sovereign in the public debates on matters bearing 
on the Constitution, But if the English Crown permit a Whig 
Ministry to follow this lule in practice, without exception, 
you must not wonder, if in a little time you find the majority 
of tbe people impressed with the helief, that the JCm^, invieio 
of the law, is nothing lut a mandarin figure, which has to 
nod its head in assent, or shake it in denial, aa his Minister 
peases. 

' Now, in our time, since Eefonn, the extinction of the 
genuine Tories, and the growth of those politicians of the 
Aberdeen school, who treat the existing Constitution merely 
as a bridge to a Republic, it is of extreme importance, that 
tliis fiction should be countenanced only provisionally, and 
that no opportunity should be let slip of vindicating the le- 
gitimate position of the Ctowti, And this is not hard to do, 
and can never embairrdss a Minister, where such straightfor- 
ward loyal personages as the ^een and the J^ince are con- 
cerned. For the most jealous and distrustful lilberaliBai, in 
any discussion about the definite interpretation of the law 
of Koyal prerogative, must be satisfied, if this be placed 
no higher than a rigM on the part of the King to be the 
permanent I^-esident of his Ministerial Council. Now the 
most stupid of Englishmen knows, that, up to the present 
hour at least, his country is always governed by only one 
party, and that consequently the Premier of the Cabinet for 
the time.is and can be notliing. else but the Chief of the Par- 
ty then in power. Out of the very character of this Party 
Chief it ought to be demonstrable to the narrowest capacity, 
that every Premier, even were he a patriot of the most far- 
seeing views, and absolutely exempt from prejudice, must 
snfl'er from two drawbacks inherent in his ofBce, which de- 
mand a constitutional corrective, and for which none can be 
sought or found, except in the true position of the Crown 
towards the Cabinet, and in the way it deals with it in tho 
exercise of its prerogative. The fii'st of these drawbacks 
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consists in tlie temptation, to -wbioh the Premier is directly 
exposed by the obvious insecurity and brief duration of his 
tenure c£ office, to give to the personal, selfish, and transi- 
tory tendencies of the dominant majority precedence over 
the substantial intere^t^ ot the country. The second arises 
from the instinctive stiug£;Ie ol pirty (without reference to 
whether, so far as the State is concerned, they are in the 
right or not) to strengthen then majority, and to weaken the 
minority by every possible official lesouroe. 

' The political sciolist will make light of these drawbacks, 
which nevertheless have often produced the most serioiis mal- 
adies in the State, and pretend to cure them by the fiction of 
Ministerial responsibility. But the twaddle about Ministers 
being responsible to the nation for every fault of head or 
heart will not keep matters straight. Where the question is 
how to keep the State ii( health, our object should be, not to 
cure a complaint by severe remedies after it has broken out, 
but to protect it against disease. 

' Ministerial responsibility in these days, for such Minis- 
ters as are incapable, and at any rate for such as are unscru- 
pulous, is a mere bugbear. The responsible Minister may do 
the most stupid and mischievous things. If they are not 
found out, he may even continue to be popular ; if they do 
come to light, it only costs him his place. He resigns or is 
removed, — that is aJl,— the whole punishment, the whole res- 
titution made for the mischief done to the commonweal. 

' But who could have averted, whose duty was it to avert, 
the danger either whoUy or in part ? Assuredly he, and he 
alone, who, being free from party passion, has listened to the 
voice of an independent judgment. To exercise this judg- 
ment is, both in a moral and constitutional point of view, a 
matter of right, nay, a positive duty. The Sovereign may 
even take a part in the initiation and the maturing of the 
G-overnment measures ; .for it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect, that a King, himself as able, as accomplished, as patri- 
otic as the best of his Ministers, should be prevented from 
making use of these qualities at the deliberations of his 
CounciL In practice, of course, the use so made will be as 
various as the gifts and personal character of the occupants 
of the throne are various ; and these are decided not merely 
by the different degrees of capability, but also by their va- 
rieties of temperament and disposition. Aftbough this right 
has, since the time of William III, been frequently perverted 
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and exercised in the most pernicious way, since 1830, oti the 
other hand, it has scarcely been exercised at all, which is 
fundamentally less injurious to the State than in the other case. 
At the same time it is obvious, that its judicious exercise, 
which certainly requires a master mind, would not only be the 
best guarantee for Constitutional Monarchy, but would raise 
it to a height of power, stabOity, and symmetry, which has 
never been attained. At the same time, in the face of the 
exercise of this merely moral right of the Crown, the respon- 
sible Ministers may, so far as the substantial import, the ex- 
csllenoe, and fitness of their measures are concerned, act with 
entire freedom and independence. 

' The relation between Sovereign and Ministers becomes 
quite different, whenever the former has to. decide as to the 
carrying out of a measure w^ich he has abeady sanctioned ; 
for then he is primarily charged with a constitutional control 
of the honesty and loyalty of his Ministers, which is exercised 
most safely for the rest of them through the Premier. 

' Thus, then, do I vindicate for the Sovereign the position 
of a permanent Premier, who takes rank above the temporary- 
head of the Cabinet, and in matters of discipline exercises su- 
preme authority ; and in this way I briog into harmony^ with 
the Constitution a well-known saying of Palmerston's in his 
reply to Lord John in the debate on his dismissal, "I concede 
to the Minister not only the power to dismiss every member 
of the Cabinet, but also the right to dismiss them without any 
explanation of his reasons." 

' How valuable, in and for itself, is the moral purity of the 
Sovereign, as an example to the people, as moral oil for the 
driving-wheels of the Constitutional maeliine, as a controlling 
principle for the highest Government and Court officials, I 
have had it in my power to observe for sixteen years, and to 
compare with what had fallen under my notice under Greorge 
IV. and William IV. during the twenty-two preceding years. 
Let men like the late Lord Melbourne exclaim as they please, 
" That damned morality is sure to ruin everything," I, on the 
other hand, can testify before God, that the English machine 
works smoothly and well only when' the Sovereign is upright 
and truthful, and thatwhen he has been insincere, mendacious, 
and wicked, it has creaked and fouled, and jolted to within an 
ace of coming to a dead-lock. 

' My friends and enemies in England are well aware that 
falsehood, flattery, and timidity are no parts of my character. 
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I love and honour the English Constitution from conviction, 
for I think that, under judicious haudling, it is capable of re- 
alising a degree of legal, civil liberty, which leaves a man 
scope to think and act as a man. Out of its bosom singly 
and solely has sprung America's free Conotitution in all its 
present power and importance, in its incalculable influence 
upon the social condition of the whole human race ; and in my 
eyes the English Constitution ia the foundation, comer-, and 
cope-stone of all the political civilisation of the human race, 
present and to come. Such being my views, in the same de- 
gree that I am averse to contribute in any way to the misrep- 
resentation, the falsification, the enfeebling of this Constitu- 
tion, must I desire to see its stability secured, and its organic 
improvement developed. 

'Among the mnnv phenomena which are produced by the 
inward life and working of the mechanism of this machine, 
there is one, the close study and appreciation of which is of 
vital moment for the maintenance and development of the 
whole. Tliis phenomenon has its origin in what Englishmen 
call " the self-adjusting piinciple of the Constitution." The 
greater movement and activity in English public life, which i? 
fostered by the Constitution, lead to alterations being brought 
forward from time to time in the reciprocal relations as to 
power and influence of the Three Estates which form the fun- 
damental elements of the Constitution, The greater these 
changes are in tbemselves, the more do they place the com- 
monweal in circumstances analogous to the crises of disease. 
In these constitutional crises this self-adjusting principle is 
what the via medvoatrix naturce ia in disease. As the ojjcra- 
tion of the latter is more certain and quicker, when it is 
guided, Tostered, and backed up hj the physician, so too is 
that of the former, when the Ministers form a sound judg- 
ment as to the nature of the crisis, and treat and back it up 
with judgment. Let us illustrate these critical changes in the 
relative organic forces of the Three Estates by their most re- 
cent examples. 

'Prior to 1831, tlie centre of gravity of the combined 
forces of the State in their relation to each other had lain in 
the Upper House, where the Tories for sixty years had com- 
manded the majority. Although the Oppositions of those 
days sometimes spoke " of an overgrown power in the 
Crown," nothing more was seriously_ meant by this than the 
identity of principle a,nd uiterest wliicli was assumed to exist 
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between tlio Crown and the majority of the Upper House. 
This notion the dominant majority could afford to eucourage, 
and in its own interest to protect a Crown, which wae making 
itself every day more unpopular and weak by its folly and im- 
morality. 

' The Reform Act, while it gave to the democratic element 
a preponderance in the Constitution over the aristocratic, re- 
moved ita centre of gravity from the Upper to the Lower 
House, and thereby threw ail political life into a state of fe- 
verish excitement and osoillation, which was very apt to have 
proved fatal to it. In this conjuncture, the healing force of 
the self-adjusting principle was demonstrated, all the more 
that Peel proved hinaself an honest and skilful physician. 
By successfully allaying the dangerous excitement of the one 
organ, which had now gained the preponderance, it was far 
tJie first time brought into harmonious action with the others, 
and the dangers were averted, which most imminently threat- 
ened the entire fabric. 

'A happy change, which placed a moral Sovereigo upon 
the throne, came powerfully and palpably in aid of the selt- 
adjusting principle and of Peel's endeavours. Whether the 
Minister, whether the Upper House was ever consciously aware 
what a safeguard for them agaiost the wild power of democ- 
racy had grown up in the moral purity of the Queen, I do not 
know. The Ministry, however, could hardly ia.il to know, 
even although they did not openly acknowledge, how greatly 
the popularity of the throne operated to the advantage and 
security of their adujinistration ; and just as little could the 
Lords fail to be struck by the reflection, that, instead of the 
time when they had to support an unpopular Sovereign, an- 
other time had come, iu which a popular Sovereign was able 
to support them, and disposed to do so on the- assumption, 
that the part which they were entitled to take in legislation 
would be performed with intelligence, with sympathetic feel- 
ing suited to the spirit of the age {zeitm&ssiger Sumanitat), 
with industry and with courage. In whatever other way either 
Minister or "Lords may construe the action of the Three Es- 
tates one upon another under the altered relations consequent 
upon the Reform Act, to the unprejudiced and mature states- 
man it wilt be clear — 

'That, as matters now stand, the necessary equilibrium of 
the Constitution can only be established and maintained by 
throwing a well-merited and deeply seated popularity on the 
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part of the Sovereign into tbe scalo against the weiglit and 
pressure of that democratic element, which has become so 
powerful in the House of Commons. If the idea, that Coasti- 
tutional Monarchy in Europe has great advantages over a 
Democratic Republic, is to be kept alive in the people, then 
Ministers must not shrink from fulfilling their duties towards 
the Crown; although in our times this will demand more 
manliness, honesty, and courage than go to being popular 
with the House of Commons, which is easier, no doubt, and 
safer, but is also at the same time the surest way to lead on 
Monarchy imperceptibly, and this too under the Minister's 
own guidance, into a Republic 

' I had no time to be brief. The meaning of this long 
discourse is this : 

' The feverish crisis into which tlie life of the Constitution 
has been thrown by Reform, in consequence of the very mate- 
rial alterations of the reciprocal relations between the indi- 
vidual forces of the State which had previously existed, is not 
yet past; although the self-adjusting principle and PeeFa 
statesmanship have averted serious danger, and brought about 
a healthier slate of things. . . . Still, much remains to be 
doae. The task which is especially incumbent on the Minis- 
ter, and is his foremost duty, is, manfully to defend the pres- 
ent well-deserved popularity of tlie Sovereign, while yours is, 
to lend alt the aid in your power towards the assumption by 
the Lords of their right position in the Legislature, and the 
fulfilment of their vocation as sagacious, liberallv-minded, and 
honourable men. 

' I come now to the special case in hand, my opinion on 
which is embodied in the pages that follow. 

'At this distance I am unable to appreciate the situation 
with perfect certainty. The attack, which, seen from here, 
seems to be one that must be met, may, when viewed close at 
hand, bo so insignificant that any defence would be out of 
pitice. But on this point I have no doubt whatever, that if a 
defence he, as J certainly think it is, necessary, it can only 
be properly made in one way. It cannot be done by extenu- 
ating, excusing, explaining. It must be done by first bringing 
clearly under review the whole situation cxaotlr/ as it is, and 
then showing, t/iat the Prince, in what he does, does no more 
than what it is both his right and dviy to do. 

' It will not be difficult to show what this right and thia 
duty are. 
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' Kings George III. and IV., and William IV., had i:rivate 
secretaries. The choice of these private secretariea depended 
wholly and solely upou the King's pleasure. They took no 
oath, and their mere nomination by the King siifBced to quali- 
fy them for their post. Tlie position and functions of these 
men were assailed by politicians of all shades as unconstitu- 
tional. Still, the private secretaries remained ; and the fact 
of their continuance proves that they were practically indis- 
pensable. When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, the 
question was discussed within the circle of her immediate 
friends, whether she would be able to get en without a private 
secretary. Her youth, her ses, her ignorance of affairs, spoke 
strongly in favour of the appointment of a private secretary. 
She wished to nominate me for the ofBce. This I declined for 
personal reasons, and for political reasons, I was wholly averse 
to such an- appointment being made. These reasons were, 
that, although it might be constitutional for the Queen to 
have a private secretary, yet his ofSce might very_ easily be 
exercised in an unconstitutional way ; that the choice of the 
person would be difficult, and its result uncertain ; and that, 
if a mistake were made, nothing could ensue hut misunder- 
standings between the Queen and her Ministers, and intrigues 
by the individual who occupied a position midway between 
both. Such being my view, it seemed to me prudent at all 
events to make the experiment, whether or not the Queen 
could get on for a time without a private secretary. 

' If she married, and became a mother, then no doubt the 
necessity for a private secretary would take a more definite 
shape, but then the husband of the Queen would' in the nature 
of things be her private secretary. And with a view to this 
event, the appointment of a private secretary was, if possible, 
to be avoided, so that after marriage there should be no third 
person to come between the spouses and their unrestricted 
mutual confidence. 

' In a communication with Lord Palmerston shortly before 
the Queen came to the throne, in which I infoimed him, that 
the intention of the Princess was to continue the existing 
Ministry, he said, "We shall be a weak Ministry. The 
Princess comes from the nursery to the throne ; the nation is 
therefore aware, that in the face of her Cabinet she cannot 
adequately uphold the Royal authority, and that is a kind of 
thing the nation does not like." As in this view of matters 
there was a reason for appointing a private secretary, I cgn- 
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suited Lord Grey, both upon that subject, and upon tbti offer 
which had been made to myselt His reply was—" As coii- 
cerna yourself , your reasous for declining are good; but the 
right of a Queea to appoint a foreigner as ber private secre- 
tary is just as good. She may appoint whom she pleases, — 
a Moor, if she likes. Tha best thing that could be for tde 
Princess would be to marry soon, and to marry a Prince of 
ability. He, m her bosom friend, woidS then be her most 
natural and safeiat private secretary. Assuming that the 
Queea will marry soon, we must try to manage m the mean- 
T^ile without a private secretary." 

' This opinion was adopted, and Lord Melbourne tned, up 
to the time of the Queen's marriage, to act as her Prime Min- 
ister and private secretary, despite the contradictory ^nature 
of the two offices. But immediately after the Queen's^ mar- 
riage, tmder Lord Melbourne's admiuistration, the Princes 
present position was arranged,— thus giving a contradiction 
to the untrue assertion in the M.P.'s letter, that Lord Mel- 
bourne had refused to sanction it.' The details on this point, 
the Prince will know better than I can remember them._ 

' Now, as to the accusations which have been raised lu the 
press against the Prince, they amount, aj%eT separating cal- 
umny from truth, to no more than this,—" that the Prince 
h:i8 acted and now acts as the Queen's private secretary," 
The Ministers have therefore to point out, that all that is true 
in the accusation is, that the Prince acta as the Queen's pri- 
vate secretary, aud that al! else is simply calumnious. Then 
the right of the Queen to appoint as her private secretary 
whomsoever she chooses will have to be explained and vin- 
dicated; and finally it has to be shown, that the Queen could 
select no better private secretary, or one who by his position 
offers more moral guarantees, than her husband, the father of 
the heir to the throne, and the Regent appointed by law in 
the event of a minority. 

' If, however, over and above the moral guarantees, con- 
stitutional guarantees be demanded from this private secre- 
tary, then these two are secured by the fact, that the Prince 
has taken the oaths as a Privy Councillor. For if this cir- 
cumstance suffice, in the judgment of the most competent 
jurists, to give Lord John Russell the character of responsible 
adviser of the Crown, and to justify the leadership of the 
.gth.0 first to attack 
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Lower House,' then it must also extend to qualify tlie Prince 
for the post of private scoretaiy. 

' Finally, if the Ministers have a wiinii also to expose the 
wickedness and folly of the charges, they can easily do ao by 
pointing to the fact that Nature exisUd before the Constitu- 
tion. They will on this head ask people to consider, -whether 
a Princess, who makes light of the duties of wife and mother, 
can be a good Queen ; aad whether, therefore, it is just and 
equitable to expect of the Queen that she should depose her 
husband from the position he is entitled to as such, and place 
him in one wMoh must be fatal to the intimate eonjldmtiality 
of the married state. 

' Perhaps it may be added, that from none would such a 
demand have less been looked for than from the English, For 
if the confidentiality of husband and wife is can-ied so far 
among them— as I had occasion to learn, when the last Mmis- 
try was formed, and told Lord Aberdeen at the time — that 
the deliberations of the husband with the wife on important 
affairs of state modify the expressed opinions of the hvsband, 
surely it is not by these same Englishmen that the wife will 
be reproached for invoking the advice and assistance of her 
husband in the conduct of her affairs. 
' Cobuxg, aand Jamiary, 1354.' 

To this remarkable letter, in which the deepest student 
of our political history will lind inuoh to learn aud profit by, 
the Prince replied : 

' Dear Stockmar, — It has been a great pleasure to me to 
i-eceive your wise words at a time, when we might fancy we 
were living in a madhouse. I heartily agree with every word 
you say. The state of affairs is precisely what you indicate. 
Only here and there I am able to iUl up details, which could 
hardly fail to escape you at a distance. . . . 

' One main element is the hostility and settled bitterness 
of the old High "Tory or Protectionist party against me on 
account of my friendship with the late Sir Eobert Peel, and 
of my success with the Exhibition. This has shown itself in 
the clearest and strongest way. The stupidity of the Lord 
Mayor in wishing to erect a monument to me brought matters 
to a climax. Their fury knew no bounds, when by Palmer- 

fLord Jolin Eu^ell was at this timo leader of tlie House of Commons, 
liut hald no office. 
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fiton'a return to the Ministry that party (which is now at va- 
riance with Disraeli) lost the chance of securing a leader in 
the Lower House, who would have overthrown the Ministry 
with tlie ory for English honour and independence, and against 
Parliamentary Reform, which is by no means popular. Hatred 
of the Peelites is stronger in the old party than ever, and 
Aberdeen is regarded as his representative. To discredit him 
would have this further advantage, that, if he could be upset, 
the keystone of the arch of coalition would be smashed, 
and it must fall to pieces ; then Palmerston and John Bus- 
sell would have to separate, and the former would take the 
place he has long coveted of leader to the Conservatives and 
iEiadicals. For the same reason, however, it must be our in- 
terest to support Aberdeen, in order to keep the structure 
standing. Fresh reason for the animosity towards us. So 
the old game was renewed, which was played against Mel- 
bourne after the Queen's accession, of attacking the Court, so 
as to make it clear, both to it and to tbe public, that a con- 
tinuance of Aberdeen in office must endanger the popularity 
of the Crown. 

'Another principal element is thearmy (the Senior United 
Service Club, with all its grumblers). Lord Eaglan (Fitzroy 
Somerset) has never forgiven his not having been made Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and his thirty years' military secretaryship, 
resting upon and backed up by the strength of the old Duke's 
position, has created for him a large following, who are per- 
sonally hostOe to Lord Hardinge, and regard me as the cause 
of Lord Hardinge's promotion. The confidential intercourse 
of Lord Hardinge with myself in all military matters, and the 
greater attention and iusight into these which had become ne- 
cessary on my part since the Duke's death, have confirmed 
the belief that Lord H. is only the Prince's tool. The resig- 
nation of General Browne (tne Adjutant-General), after an 
uDseemly wrangle between himself and Lord H. about a ques- 
tion of discipline (relating to the weight of knapsacks), was 
made the signal for the outbreak. Palmerston and Browne, 
the only independent Englishmen, were driven out by Coburg 
influence ! . . . The Radicals are ex officio ever on the watch 
to loosen tbe hold of the Crown upon the army, and to play 
into the hands of the House o£ Commons ; so here was an ad- 
mirable trouvaille for them. Military despotism and Russian 
sympathies were so thoroughly congenial, jobs and secret 
Court influence were such a popular theme, that a section of 
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the press could wish for nothing better. But it was alsowel- 
oome in the Protectionist shop, for there the Somersets were 
at home, and Hardinge was Peel's bosom friend. 

' Now, however, I come to that important substratum of 
the people, on which these calumnies were certain to have a 
great effect. A very considerable section of the nation had 
never given itself the trouble to consider what really is the 
position of the husband of a Queen Begnant. When I first 
came over here, I was met by this want of knowledge and 
unwillingness to give a thought to the position of this luck- 
less personage. Peel cut down my income, Wellington re- 
fused me my rank, the Royal Family cried out against the 
Foreign interloper, the Whigs in onSce were only inclined to 
concede to me just as much space as I conld stand upon. 
Tlie Constitution is silent as to the Consort of the Queen ; — 
even Blackstone ignores him, and yet there he was, and not 
to be done without. As I have kept quiet and caused no 
scandal, and all went well, no one has troubled himself about 
me and my doings ; and any one who wished to pay me a 
compliment at a public dinner or meeting, extolled my " wise 
abstinence from interfering in political matters." Now when 
the present journalistic controversies have brought to light 
the fact, that I have for years taken an active interest in all 
political matters, the public, instead of feeling surprise at my 
reserve, and the tact \vith which I have avoided thrusting 
myself forward, fancied itself betrayed, because it felt it had 
been self-deceived. It has also rushed all at onoe into a be- 
lief in secret correspondence with foreign Courts, intrigues, 
&c. ; for all this is much more probable, than that thirty mill- 
ions of men in the course of fourteen years should not have 
discovered, that an important personage had during all that 
time taken a part in their government. If that could be con- 
cealed, then all hinds of secret conspiracy are possible, and 
the Coburg conspiracy is proved to demonstration. 

' Beyond this stage of knowledge, which was certain 
sooner or later to be reached, we shall, however, soon have 
passed; and even now there is a swarm of letters, articles, 
and pamphlets, to prove that the husband of the Queen, as 
such, and as Privy Councillor, not only may, but, in the gen- 
eral interest, must, be an active and responsible adviser of 
the Crown ; and I hope the debate in Parliament will confirm 
this view, and settle it at once and for ever. 

' The recognition of this fact will be of importance, and h 
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alone worth fill the hubbub and abuse. I tliinki may venture 
to assume, that the nation is ashamed of its past thoiight- 
lessoeas, and has already arrived at a just understanding of 
my position ; but it needed some hard hitting to open their 
eyes. Lord Brougham has published anonymously a very 
good pamphlet on the subject, which I send you. 

' As for the calumnies themselves, I look upon them as a 
fiery ordeal that will serve to purge away impurities. All the 
gossip and idle talk of the last fourteen years have been 
swept away by what has occurred. Every one who has been 
able to say or surmise any ill of me has conscientiously con- 
tributed his faggot to the burning of the heretic, and I may 
say with pride, that not the veriest tittle of a reproach can 
be brought against me v>ith truth. I have myself some- 
times felt uneasy, under attacks prompted by fiendish wick- 
ednesB, that I might here or there have unconsciously made 
mistakes. But nothing has been brought against me, which 
is not absolutely untrue. This may have been mere good luck, 
for I can scarcely suppose that I have not in some things laid 
myself open to censure. At any rate, as nothing could be 
adduced against me with even a show of probability, the old 
Palmerstonian pamphlet was brought upon the tapis, and it 
was insinuated, that the proofs of my misdeeds and copies of 
my secret correspondence had been handed over by Lord Pal- 
merston to an honourable Baronet in 1837, who embodied 
them in a pamphlet, which I bought up and suppressed, and 
forthwith concluded a peace with Lord Palmerston, in order 
to screen myself !— that six copies were nevertheless still ex- 
tant, and I had better mind what I was about I 

' This has compelled Lord Palmerston to announce in yes- 
terday's Morning Post, tiiat he did not get the pamphlet writ- 
ten, that he never gave up documents which demonstrated my 
guilt, for this simple reason, that he never gave up any docu- 
ments at all, and that he had entreated the pamphlet might 
not appear. Well, it is printed to-day in T/ie Times in ex- 
tenso, and is a miserable performance, which can really hurt 
no one bat Lord Palmerston himself, as it accuses the Court 
and Lord John of having intrigued to subject Lord Palmer- 
ston falsely to the stigma of having cried up the coup-cPHat, 
with the conviction, that a false belief on this head was cal- 
culated to do him serious injury ! As, however, it has since 
been proved in Parliament tliat this was simple truth and no 
intrigue, the charge only recoils upon Lord Palmerston him- 
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self. Perhaps this circunistani;e may open the eyes of a good 
many people. . . . 

' One word more about the credulity of the puliSic. You 
wiU scarcely credit, that my being committed to the Tower 
was believed all over the country — nay, even " that the Queen 
had been arrested 1 " People surrounded the Tower in thou- 
sands to see us brought to it ! On the other hand, I hear 
from Manchester, where Bright, Cobden, Gibson, Wilson, &c., 
held their annual meeting, that " they made very light of it, 
and laughed at all the accusations." It has been a great 
worry to me, for the affair was too serious not to merit the 
gravest and closest consideration. It was anything but 
pleasant to me amidst it all, that so many people could look 
upon me " as a rogue and traitor," and I shall not be at ease, 
until I see the debate in Parliament well over; for it is not 
enough that these rumours should be dispelled for the time ; 
they must be knocked on the head, and the disease radically 
cured. Then what has occurred may be of the greatest ser- 
vice for the future. 

* Victoria has taken the whole affair greatly to heart, and 
was excessively indignant at the attacks. 'Finally, if our 
courage and cheerfulness have not suffered, our stomachs and 
digestions have, as they commonly do, where the feelings are 
kept long upon the stretch. Since yesterday I have been 
quite miserable ; to-day I have had to keep to the house, and 
this is why you get this long letter. 

' In the Eastern question the ball continues to roll down- 
hill. "Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill," 
says Shakspeare, and the Emperor Nicholas is a case in point. 
we shall not be able to avoid war, and in this pass we find 
our neighbour and only ally in anything but a warlike mood. 
If he keeps of the same mind, the desire for war, which with 
ns here has gone up to fever beat, will cool, but then it will 
be too late. The worst thing about it is, that it cannot be 
carried on to any effective end. Russia is a vast and ponderous 
mass, upon which blows on the few spots where they can be 
planted will make no deep impression. If Prussia and Austria 
go with us, then the ease is altered, and war becomes practi- 
cally impossible for Russia. 
. ' Windsor Cnetle, Siih Januaiy, 1864.' 

Parliament met on the 31st of January, and Lord John Rus- 
sell and Lord Aberdeen took the earliest opportimity of dis- 
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posing of tbe calumnies against tbe Prince, with wliioh the 
public mind had been preoccupied for many weeks. Wherever 
these had assumed a definite form they were at once dissipated 
by a simple statement of the facts. Where they were con- 
fined to insinuations, the testimony of these eminent states- 
men to the Prince's unimpeachable loyalty to the Crown and 
to the country was sufficient to put them to silence at once 
and for ever. Lord Derby, in the Upper House, and Mr. Wal- 
pole, in theLower, spoke strongly to the same effect ; and the 
Constitutional question of the Prince's right to support the 
Sovereign by his advice in all matters of State was completely 
vindicated, not only by the speakers we have named, but also 
by the high legal authority of Lord Campbell. If Mr. Disraeli 
was silent on the occasion, doubtless it was because he felt 
that to say more than had been said by Lord John Kussell 
and Mr. Walpole would have been superfluous, for in a letter 
written to a friend a few days before he had said : ' The op- 
portunity which oifice has afforded me of becoming acquainted 
with the Prince filled me with a seutimeot towards him which 
I may describe without exag'geration as one of affection.' 
Next day the Queen wrote to Baron Stockmar: — 

' Windsor Caatla, 1st February, lS5d. 

' I write to you in the fulness of joy at the triumphant 
refutation of alt the calumnies in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment last night. The position of my beloved lord and master 
has been defined for once and all and his merits have been 
aclcnowledged on all sides most duly. There was an immense 
concourse of people assembled when we went to the House of 
Lords, and the people were very friendly. 

' I send you a newspaper, which I tliink will please you. 
Lord John did it admirably, and so did dear excellent Lord 
Aberdeen, who has taken it terribly to heart. 

' Many thanks for your kind words of the 33nd. They 
gave me much pleasure. 

' We are both well, and I am sure will now recover our 
necessary strength and equanimity to meet the great difBcul- 
ties and trials which are before us.' 

The same post carried the following letter fiom the Prince 
to his suffering friend at Coburg ; — ■ 

'Victoria has sent you, I know, the paper with the De- 
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bates OQ my impeachment. You will, I trust, bo satisfied 
with the tone of them, and you will find your own views, as 
developed in your letter, completely reproduced in the Consti- 
tutional explanation given both by Aberdeen and Lord John. 
The impression has been excellent, and my political status 
and activity, which up to this time have been silently assumedj 
have now been asserted in Parliament, and vindicated with- 
out a dissentient voice, fjord Campbell's judgment as Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas is at this moment of great im- 
portance. I send you herewith an article from the Ddihf 
JVews, which is anything but satisfied, and seems quite to feel 
the accession of strength to the CrowTi which has resulted 
from the discussion. From this time forth I shall, of course, 
continue to be for them " an object of fear and distrust." The 
Serald, as the Tory organ, is distressed at Ministers having 
brought before Parliament circumstances, which from the 
sacredness of private life, and from the fact of the individual 
being by the Constitution removed 5eyoH(? discussion, "ought 
not to have been mentioned." Not bad this, when for six 
consecutive weeks this journal had slandered and outraged 
this individual and his private life without intermission. 
' WindBor CaBtle, and February, 1864.' 

When a few days afterwards (10th February) the anniver- 
sary of the Royal marriage came round, the clouds that had 
overshadowed the happiness of the Queen and Prince had all 
been dispelled ; and to the same wise and loving friend Her 
Majesty wrote ; 

'This blessed day is full of joyful and tender emotions. 
Fourteen happy and blessed years have passed, and I con- 
fidently trust many more will, and find us in old age, as we 
are now, happily and devotedly united ! Trials we must 
have; but what are they, if we are together?' 
VOL. IL — 20 
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Memorandum ly the Peinob Coweoet as to the Disposal a/ Hie Sur- 
plus J¥om the Qrectt ExMUHon 0/I8BI, 

It is estimated that, after defraying tlie expenses of tlie Esliibition, 
tlie Royal Connnission wiil be left witli a surplus of from ISO.OOOJ. 
to 300,000?. 

Tiie qnestion ariaea : What is to be done witli thia snrplns ? 

Schemes abound for its application, and a great movemeat is be- 
ing made to get it expended upon the purchase and maiatenanoe of 
tlie Crystal Palace as a Winter Gai-den. 

It becomes neoesaary for tiie Eojal CommisMon to mature some 
plan for itself on a carefal and conscientions oonaiderfttioa of its 
position, powers and dntiea, in order not to find itself at the end of 
its important labours driven into esecution of ill-digested projects by 
tbe force of accident or popular agitation. 

In order to arrive at a sound opinion on what is to \>e done, we 
must ask ourselves: What are tbe objects the ExLibition hod in 
view; liow far theae objects hare been realised, and how fai' tbej can 
be further promoted! 

I tate the objects to have been ; the promotion of every branch 
of human industry by means of the compariaon of their proceases 
and resnlt-a as carried on and obtained by all the nations of iJie earth, 
and the promotion of kindly feelings of the nations towards each 
otiier by the pi-actical illustration of the advantages whi(ji may be 
derived by each from the labours and achievemeiita of tbe others. 

Only in a close adherence to this governing idea, and in a con- 
sistent carrying out of what has been hitherto done, can we find a 
safe guide for future plana. 

" ■ 1 if this were not the case, it will be found that by for- 
icements to the public, we have distinctly pledged our- 
sxpend any surplus which may accrue towards the estab- 
lishment of future Exhibitions or objects strictly in connection with 
the present Eshihition. 

The purcbase of the Crystal Palace for tbe purpose of establish- 
ing a Wintei' Cfai-den, or a Museum of Antiquities, or a public promo- 
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nade, ride, lounging place, &:o., &q., iaa, in my opiruon, no connection 
wliate¥ei; with, the objects of the Exhibition. Our connection with 
the building has been an incidental one, namely, aa a covering to our 
collection, and ceases with the diaperEion of that collection ; and, 
therefore, evea If we were not bound by legal contraota to remove 
the bnilding on a specified day, and the dictates of good fiuth did 
not induce us strictly to fulfil our moral engagements towards the 
public, even although releasad from our legal engagements, I con- 
sider that we have not the power to divert any part of the surplus 
towards providing the London, or even the British, public with a place 
of recreation. 

But, should the public wish to maintain the building, we onglit 
not to stand, in the way of the Government keeping it up to the let 
of May, ^ould they feel it their duty to take such a course. 

If I am asked, what I would do with the sui-plus, I would propose 
the following scheme : — 

I am assured, that from twenty-five to thirty acres of ground 
nearly opposite the Crvatal Palace, on the other side of the Kensing- 
ton Eoad, oalled Kensir^oa Gore (including Soyer's Sympoaium), are 
to be purchased at this moment for about 50,OI}0i. I would buy that 
ground, and place on it four Institutions, corresponding to the four 
great secHons of the Exhibition— Bow Materials, Machinery, Manu- 
factures, and PJastio Art. 

I would devote theae InsHtutions to the f ui-therance of the' indua- 
trial pursuits of all nations in tliese four diviaioua. 

If I examine what are the means hy whioh improvement and 
progi'eas can be obtained in any branch of human knowledge, I find 
them to Qonaist of four : (1.) Personal study fi-om books. (2.) Oral 
communication, of knowledge by thoae who posaeas it to those who 
wish to acquire it. (3.) Aoquialtion of knowledge by ocular obser- 
vation, comparison, and demonatration. (4.) Exchange of ideas by 
personal discussion. 

Hence I would provide each of theae Institutions with the means 
of forming (I) a library and rooms for study; (3) lecture rooms; 
(3) on acre of glasa covering for the purposes of exhibition ; and (4) 
rooms for conversazioni, discussions, and commercial meetings. Tne 
surplus space might be laid out as gardenia for pnblic enjoyment, and 
so aa to admit of the future erection of public monuments there, 
according to a well-arranged plan. The centre might be appUcaljle 
for a pnblic conservatory, if wished foi. 

The Institution for the Raw Material would he most usefully sub- 
divided into Metallurgy, Metallui^cal Chemistry, and Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology (Agi-iculturd Chemistry! Microscopy). 

That of Machinery would embrace the whole branch of Poly- 
technic Science with its subdivisions. 

That of Manufactures would comprise a School of Design and 
Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures. 

Tlie fourth (the Plaatio Art), Architecture, Antiquities, Sculpture. 

Now I find, that for all these separate pnreuite, we have a vaiietj 
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of public SMieties in England struggling for esistenee, uneonnected 
witti each other, tinproTided 'with any euitaljle locations ; the Geo- 
l<^cal Sooiety, Botanical Society, Linnteftn Society, Zoological So- 
ciety, Microscopical Sociely, Agi-icnltnral Society, &c., &c., Poly- 
technic Society, Society of OiTil En^neers, the Society of Ai^ts, Man- 
ufacture, and Commerce (fi'om which tlie Exhihition has sprnng, and 
which, after having produced its flower, will have eshausted its vital 
power, and cannot return to what it W8S heiore), the Society of 
Architects, of Antiquaries, Archaological, &c. 

Oonld not these Societies, or moat of them, containing as tliey 
do all that this eountry poasesaea of talent and esperience in these 
branches, he imited in these Institutions, reserving to each its indi- 
viduality, and its self-supporting and self-mnnnging character, but 
bringing thein under a general system, and so far asking them to 
reform their Charters as to malte them more popular Institutions— I 
mean thereby Institutions placed in a relation of i-eciprocal influence 
with publio opinion ? 

If these Societies were to sell their present habitations and prop- 
erty, and thereby were freed from the heaviest part of their ex- 
penses, they would be enabled materially to assist the first establish- 
ment of their new existence. 

In order to secure a certain unifonnity of system amongst them, 
they might, in all matters of interest common to them, be governed by 
a Central Committee of their Obairmen, To this central body might 
be added the Statistical Society, in order to obtain for the civilised 
world an accurate collection of the materials, from which alone those 
general laws can be abstracted, ^ided by which we can hope safely 
to advance in ail branches of civilisation. 

These Institutions must be open and common to all nations, and 
would soon spread their ramifications into all oounti'ies. As the sur- 
plus with whioh they are to be founded has been obtained from the 
publie, attracted and gratified by the sight of the works which the 
Exhibitors have at great expense, trouble, and risk to themselves sent 
to the Crystal Palace, it would be but a proper return, and, I am 
afraid, the only one we could offer, to receive them as the first Life 
JMerabers of the Institution. 

By a scheme like this we should ensure that the Gi-eat Exhibi- 
tion of 1351 should not become a ti'ansitory event of mere tem- 
porary interest, but that its objects would be perpetuated, that the 
different industrial pursuits of mankind, arts, and science, sliould 
■not again relapse into a state of comparative isolation fi'om each 
other, in which their progress is necessarily retai'ded, and that the 
different nations would remain in that immediate relation of mutual 
assistance, by which these pursuits are incalculably advanced, and 
their good will towards each other permanently fortified. 

I may mention aa a circumstance which may give additional im- 
poi-tanoe to the consideration of such a scheme, that the locality I 
have mentioned is one which has been recommended also as an elifii- 
ble site for a new National Gallery, and that the puiohase of the 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"It has been Biibjected to snch critical attack, and snstainefl by such 
able defense, that ita woilli Ib luilvetaaJly known. It Ib a mino of iuforuiu- 
tlou In a reEtticted but Important proTlnca, and will loae be quoted for Its 
thoroughneBB in opening » Bludr nticb, thouab toucbed by olber vpriterB, 
neter Balbca bad Bneb eshauetive coneiaeratlon. Tboae who liaya not cead 
it irltl find tbelr Etndy at tt richly renatded."— jlStinii Boening Tlaiee. 

"In Ma metboda, Mr. Laeky Ib a model of cleameei! snd force. Holding 
flrtnly the doctrine of evolution In morals, he finda tbs ori^n of tjplciil 
■-<—" "id ylrlnBB In lbs ideal standards of tbe people, •~"<"'- "•. ™ — ia~ 
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_ command universal aoeeptonco Is unaonbtedly tmo, bnt 

they do command respect wherever honeat thought and IMIbful labor. In 
Boarch after truth, are appreciated."— IWniii Fret Freee. 

"There Ib a vast fond of Information In the work, which the elndent of 
the broad theina that it treoto will And of great interest, and one to whleli ho 
mayratst, aa occaaien raquirea, with a certainty of finding something to [he 
point. The volumes are arranged with foot-notes, glvtoa: anthorlUos, refer- 
enoes, and qaotationB."— fflienini? Wiston^n. 

"Tbe centroveraiai part of the first chapter having given rise to a good 
deal of dlscnseion and to some little Bcdmonv of Reeling, perhnpa, the 
author has eoltenedit by tbe omlsaion of a few lines, and strengthened his 
poalUon by tbe Inaertlon of some brief paaBagos, fliplainlDg the meaning, 
or enfonang it,"— .A'eio Torh Mtnlug JPeit. 

"The escellenceof tbia work ts already atlflstel, and it has long ngc 
been conddeied a standard. The controversial portion of Ihe work Is clear 
In ItB atat«menU,andBamaeterl7lQltehandlIngof the salient points that 
none but an exceedingly obtnae person could All to catch the full force of 
the aignraent preeenSd. The anthor's object la to trace the chan^eB that 
Lave taten place In tho moral standard and moral type through theflilTerent 
ftiTHS. nnd hn nnnnenis Mmself moBtly with the period between AugOBtos 
"— AtSanigwiis Jtmraal. 

D. AFFLETON &= CO., Fublhhers, 

649 and 5B1 Broadway, NewTork. 
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